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Tut Sikhs of India, together with 
at least ten pet cent of ihrir num¬ 
bers in service or in residence 
abroad, preserve among themselves 
a hardy tradition ol religious and 
political activity and enjoy among 
Hindus, Moslems, Christians and 
other peoples an extraordinary 
prestige. Their movement, which 
can be accounted for within the 
compass qf the Last five centuries, originated actually in an 
earnest, hopeful effort toward the reconciliation, within 
India at least, of Hindu and Islamic orders and ideas. 1 heir 
subsequent development provided them in India with op¬ 
portunities of association with Christianity also. And all the 
white their religion and their institutions developed some¬ 
what at variance from initial purposes, and Sikhism became 
an independent and conspicuous order of its own. with a 
character worthy of comparison at last with that of Hindu¬ 
ism and Islam, and with Christianity in particular. Although 
Sikhism may have developed separately out of its very failure 
to accomplish its initial purpose, the failure may be called to 
some extent successful. The five centuries of Sikh history 
provide many lessons in human thought and action which 
are of more than passing value—often bearing quite directly, 
for example, upon the major problems of comparative 
religion. 

This volume is essentially a study in comparative religion, 
while devoting prolonged attention to the Sikhs and their 
religion in themselves. It essays a dual role, therefore, not 
altogether easy of accomplishment, blit one which can be 
wholly justified by the Indian circumstances and the exigen¬ 
cies of comparison, if all readers will keep the dual role in 
mind- On the one hand, Sikhs in their homeland and Sikh 
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history confront us with the need oi some redial of pet' 
linent events in their ptoper sequence. On tlie other hand, 
this recital provides materials in illustration of the principles 
which operate—or at least seem to operate—during the iri¬ 
te radians of any ant) all contiguous religions. At all events, 
the liberty is taken now and then as the story of the Sikhs 
unfolds of inquiring into the story's meaning for the whole 
field of comparative religion. 

Studies of the Sikhs are already numerous and the mate¬ 
rials for study are increasingly accessible. Perhaps the fullest 
bibliography yet published in j book is licit consisting of 
one hundred and tliirty-two titles of Persian, Urdu, Gur- 
nmkhi, Hindi and English works included in Ganda Singh's 
Banda Singh Bahadur, Amritsar, v\pril 11)35. Among the 
$ixty-fivc English titles are the notable volumes of M. A. 
Muesliiliffc on The Sikh Religion, of Kltazan Singh on The 
History and Philosophy of the Sikli Religion, and f D. Cun- 
nmgSiani's Hijtory of the SikJis-although reference should 
be made to the new and revised edition of Cunningham 
edited extensively by R L, G, Garrett and published in 
191! Since Cuniki Singh's primary concern was Banda 
Singh, he made no mention of many of the w-orks which 
Cunningham relied on and listed in his History. Nor docs 
he mention Dr. Ernest Trumpp’s monumental translation 
of the Adi Granth, lire Sikh holy scriptures. L R. Krishna’s 
l.es Sikhs, Is k. Sinhn s Rise of Sikh Power, and many 
another title might be added to these lists, including Gnnda 
Singh's own History of the Gtttdwara Shahidgatri. Bliai Jodh 
Singh's Gurmati Nrrnav and Tefa Singh’s The Psafm of 
Peace. But all these works either deal exclusively with Sikh 
history and religion, or else provide the general setting for 
the same. They do not undertake comparative appraisal; 
they ,11c not. strictly speaking, studies in comparative reli¬ 
gion, whether with respect to the relation of religion to other 
disciplines of life or with reference to Sikhism in comparison 
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witli other faiths. The volume which this preface introduces 
now is by contrast with the others a study in comparative 
religion based upon a study of the Sikhs. 

The first two chapters of the present work depict the 
Sikhs of today in their north Indian habitat, primarily, and 
indicate many of the most influential factors in their history. 
This con temporary' entrance into their midst is intended to 
be realistic, to give a picture of the Using Sikh community. 
The still more definitely historical portion of the volume be¬ 
gins with Chapter III and concludes with Chapter XI, 
except that Chapter VI is devoted to the teachings of the 
founder Nnnafc and to his peculiar book of psalms. Chapter 
XII includes a comparative view of many things in prospect, 
with seme reference to the Sikhs - own prospective role in 
Indian reconstruction. 'Hie twelve pictorial illustrations 
conic from negatives exposed by the authoT, The glossary, 
immediately preceding the index, includes brief definitions 
and explanations of relatively utifamiUar words used in the 
book. The index will introduce, or else retail, to any reader 
the specific contents of the volume. 

The expression Disciples of I imcless Truth (Akal Sat kc 
Sikhen. as in the Urdu on the title page and elsewhere) is 
derived immediately from Sikh history, but is used to serve 
a wider purpose in the process of comparison among the 
many faiths. Sikhs are themselves, as their very name im¬ 
plies, "'disciples." "Drey liave been in quest of truth, and 
profess to have discovered in their quest the " timeless. 
They are devotees of Cod. but have worshiped him as Sat 
Nam. 'True Name," their own chosen designation, being 
themselves disinclined to use more specific names such as 
the devotees of other faiths so often use, lest such a name 
might unduly qualify for them the timeless truth. 

Exact marking* are not generally included in the trans¬ 
literations of foreign words, nor are these words italicized— 

Fti 
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they ate treated typographically as they are intellectually, as 
part of the regular texture of the book, 

Sikhs in general have not dcnitxl dial truth may have its 
temporal expressions, although they have not explicitly af¬ 
firmed that truth's own disciples anywhere in any faithful 
household may achieve its essence and share its immortality. 
They have indeed acknowledged the mortality of all men 
with themselves as seekers of the truth in time. Sikhs may 
stand, therefore, as symbols and examples of all who search 
for Cod and truth, in whatever measure these are to be 
found, and this volume appeals to Sikhs and their career for 
insight and instruction in historical and comparative reli¬ 
gion Tltc author stands in the guest's debt to many of them, 
but to Bhai Jodh Singh and the Klialsa College of Amritsar, 
if 1 * staff, students and resources, as of 1957. in particular. 
Acknowledgment of further obligation, including much un¬ 
specified, is made litre and there in some detail throughout 
Llic book. I he ample footnotes mention many special 
sources and often comment on their value. Perhaps the au¬ 
thor's greatest obligation, after all. is to the Trustees and 
staff of Princeton University Press for the publication of the 
work, and Ire records with peculiar gratitude his indebted¬ 
ness to his wife for her pertinent comments on the form and 
content of the manuscript during composition. Of course, 
India itself is ever in the author's mind and he would here 
acknowledge his lasting debt to the people qf the land who 
have produced so much for the world's good, of whom the 
Sikhs themselves are noble and prominent examples who 
have suggested progress for humanity throng)} their own 
peculiar discipline. He would toast them in the figure if not 
the substance of Ihcii own resistless amrita. 

Vale University John claws archer 

New Haven. Connecticut 
January 1, 1945 
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The outward forms of Sikhism—if 
this religion may be t)ms desig¬ 
nated for the present—are often 
most attractive. Several of its 
houses of worship arc impressive 
and unique in a laud of many 
famous shrines and monuments. 
The most notable are in the Pun¬ 
jab, in Amritsar, Tam Taran and 
Lahore. Butcvcn the unpretentious 
gurdworas of the Sikhs in the villages reflect the faith itsdf 
and preserve the essential meaning of all Sikhs common 
worship, Sikhism lias its own peculiar scriptures, also, in use 
in public and in private worship. These are known in gen¬ 
eral as The Book. The religion has its treasury of relics and 
its own peculiar symbols. And Sikhs as worthy sons arid 
daughters of the Indian motherland have furnished many 
leaders of real consequence in Indian affairs, among whom 
stand Nanai, Arjun, Gobindji and Ranjit Singh. 

Hit inner values of the faith may not be immediately 
apparent, but thev are no less real than the more visible 
forms themselves. Sikhism is a variety' of Indian religion 
and it reveals even in its variation something of essential 
India. Indeed Sikhism in itself reveals something of what 
in the last analysis religion is. The Sikh movement is com 
paratively modem in a land of ancient precedents. Nanak 
was the very first Sifcli or “disciple" in the special sense. 1 
Coming late upon the scene and finding so much conflict in 
religion, he proposed hopefully that hostilities should cease, 
that the warring factions adjust their differences and be rec¬ 
onciled through -i method which he offered. But we may 
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Chapter 1 . 
C-he Central 
^Homeland 
of 

the Sikhs 


1 The tern hm a history of it.v 
own. of course, awl there aic 
tfthtt designations, idso* applied 


tn certain Sikhs, as we ski all set, 
by some who wnnJtl disparage 
them. 
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35k what were the conflicts of the day, and out of wliat had 
they arisen? And wc may appropriately inquire if Nanak 
really understood the issues and what it was that he proposed 
by way of solving them? We must go deeper still and ask if 
religions then could be reconciled and, if so, by what means? 
What prompted Nanak? Could he, did he, point to any 
antecedent instance of reconciliation in religion? 

Whatever he knew, hoped for or proposed, upwards of 
sbt millions of his followers remember him devotedly, and 
among the multitudes who know about him and his order 
ate 265 millions of I iIndus and 85 or 90 millions of Moslems 
in India alone, ITie Indian Moslems do not hold the Sikhs 
in high esteem, and Sikhs count Moslems enemies. Most 
Hindus, however, a T c tolerant toward Sikhs, and perhaps 
one-half of the Sikh community is not readily to be distin¬ 
guished by ordinary outward signs from their Hindu kins¬ 
folk. Both halves are friendly with the Hindus, but one-lialf 
bears distinctive marks represen ting an enduring order which 
is at once non-Moslem and non-Hindu. This half is the 
Khaki or ‘nation" of Gobind Singh, which came into exist- 
cnctr a century and a quarter after Nanak's death and gave 
the Sikh community a new identity which, although prrcari- 
ous at first, bid htet a sure claim to fame. But all Sikhs share 
more or less a communal consciousness, and have been dealt 
with in India for some time on such a basis. 

Our chief concern, under the circumstances, must be with 
Sikhs who are distinctive Our approach to the whole com¬ 
munity must be undertaken thro sigh them, if we are to 
understand Sikhism most readily in relation to the total 
Indian setting This docs not necessarily mean that the Sikh 
movement is best judged exclusively by Indian standards 
L here may be universal criteria and general mire of jud E - 
merit to which the values of Sikhism b the end must yield 
W e might indeed appropriately remind ourselves for the 
moment that SiHnsm. by being essentially Indian, comes 

S 
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within the scope of culture wliicti includes much of the 
West, also. This study, therefore, need not take the west¬ 
erner too far afield, hut may wilier serve to acquaint him 
further with elements of an extensive Indo-European cub 
tural tradition While Sikhism has thrived almost wholly in 
a foreign sphere—foreign to die West, that b-Siklis have 
been for long familiar figures in police and military service 
in Durban, Aden, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai, posts of passage for many western travelers. 
Moreover, Sikhism lias run a course parallel in time with 
the modem Christian eta of social, religious and political 
reconstruction. 

The fact that Sikhs and Sikhism have played a promi¬ 
nent and influential part in British imperial affairs need not 
dispose us to a partisan political appraisal of thdr movement, 
even though circumstances lately have linked Britain and 
America bv peculiar ties of fellowship. Politics, of course, 
cannot be excluded from the picture. Perhaps it was politics, 
primarily, which after a while gave Sikhism a much altered 
character in relation with the Mugliab and the British. 
Nanak himself seemed to give no thought to politics, unless 
to reject it. Was he in this regard more truly Indian—or less? 
Can a religion he altogether other-worldly, can a religion 
endure abstraction and yet live? Or does the role of a reli¬ 
gion vary with the times? We arc seeking in this present 
study some answers to such questions. Mans world, we 
know, is one of change, in which the essential and the cir¬ 
cumstantial make insistent and compromising demands on 

one another. ( . 

An illustration might be immediately in order to indicate 
a way m which politics operated in the movement's later 
liistorv. thus supplementing tlic founder s i Naiutk *) other- 
wmkllmcss and showing how the temporal and the spiritual 
competed: in the latter days of the Sikh Khalsa Moslem pil¬ 
grims bound for Mecca from interior India by way of Persia 
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avoided the convenient route which ran through Sikh terri¬ 
tory along the Sutlej river in tire Panjab. 1 The English wife 1 
of an Indian Moslem, herself contemporary with the situa¬ 
tion she describes, says there seemed to be "always a dis¬ 
position to fear -he Sikhs, who arc become a powerful 
nation '' She does not indicate the ground of fear, unless, 
as she says, it lay in the circumstance that Indian Moslem 
pilgrims "could scarcely expect the same courtesy from 
(Sikh) peoples" that they received from others, whether 
Hindus or fellow Moslems of India and Persia. According 
to some other sources, even sectarian Shiite Persian Moslems 
allowed bee and undisturbed passage to Meccan pilgrims, 
who usually were mostly orthodox Sunnis. But Sikhs, for 
good and sufficient reason, both religious and political, were 
hostile then toward all Moslems The two communities had 
fought each other frequently and the Sikhs-the time was 
that of Ranjit Sindi-had won the supremacy of the Panjab. 
It was obvious* that Sikhism under Kan jit was not a "pure 
and iradefilcd” religion. Even before Ran jits day Sikh poli¬ 
tics had established many precedents. For one thing, there 
had been a line of Cunts, personal guides and counselors, 
bom Nnnnk down to Gobind Singh—ten in all-same of 
whom had had recourse to political expediency in their per 
petuation of the faith. 

While wc shall take account of many factors in tile story 
of the Sikhs, we Jte not intent upon a histon in the sense of 
Jfl the major facts, whether these be persons, events or in 
ititutions Our concern is a review of a minimum of materials 


1 Thu name, when properh 
pronounced, sounds like the Eng 
itsh iwii and /oh. 

1 Mm Meci tiiiiu Ala. Set Iter 
Observations on tfic Miisul- 
fnniins, i 3 |j (;mj edition. Lon- 

dlllt. iqiyj. p 1 i^|. .'Jotp; lurfmu 

Modems, or. wait wtetiy, Mus 


linn. Hove been common Iv called 
by the variant title Muialmsn qt 
otherwise, a form derived from a 
Persian plural equivalent to tin 

Arabic nuiifun, oi nnjsfinuii. 

Mn. Hasan Ab jmd others 
were aware of this 
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which mai' explain Sikhism as a venture in the reconciliation 
of religions, which issued ultiimtcly in a distinct religious 
order and a separate political community. If now we under¬ 
take for a brief space to scan I lie present order we call Sikh, 1 
wc shall find the bulk of it still within the bread stretches of 
the level, alluvia] region along the borders of the Sutlej river* 
The Sutlej is a major tributary to the extensive Indus river 
system whose waters run finally into the Arabian Sea. It is 
the traditional southern boundary of the Pan jab, this famous 
land of the "five rivers' 1 all tributary to the Indus, and it 
figured critically in territorial arrangements between the 
British and the Sikhs, 

We may with prudence as well as convenience visit first 
the important Panjabi city of Amritsar. It bears the name 
the Sikhs themselves love given it It is a Sikh foundation 
and i$ tlieir premier city, although they usually make up only 
about ten per cent of the city's total population of over two 
hundred thousand persons. The ninety per cent is made up 
of Mitialttans fcf, note 3, above! and Hindus in somewhat 
equal numbers* It is the site of the Sikhs central shrine 
which they call the Durbar Sahib or, in several English 
equivalents, the Lordly House, the Court of Honor, or the 
Hall of Audience, Westerners know it better by the name of 
Golden Temple* 

This lordly, honorable house of worship,* the principal 
place of visitation for all varieties of Sikhs, is in itself a sym¬ 
bol and expression of the comparatively minor tele which 
Sikhs have played in Indian affairs. And yet the temple s 
setting of a sacred pool of a mriis-ax. or "tin-dying-waters 
frequently renewed, is also symbolic of some refreshment 

! In this name we have Wen Sikh actually mesiis a serftci, a 
mmg* the i is rather short than learn crr r a disciple oi ! nitn and 
long, having ji sound somewhere True Naw- 

Hit i ol the English stek B illiistiahOTi i f* — 
and the ee of the English seek. 
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which Sikhism has furnished India. Amritsar is not in itself 
one of the attractive cities of the earth, although it is a thriv¬ 
ing sent of trade and commerce next tn wealth in all north 
India to the ancient and at present federation capital of 
Delhi. Lai in re. some thirty miles away, is a larger city than 
Amritsar, more amply bid out, and has been for many cen¬ 
turies the leading seat of culture in northwestern India. It 
was the Sikhs’ own capital while their Khalsa flourished and 
their shrines arc still conspicuous there, And Sikhs are much 
in evidence in Lahore, on memorial occasions, especially, 
which they celebrate. 

By mentioning Amritsar and Lahore we do not mean to 
indicate that Sikhs are an urlxm people They are aural—pas 
(oral and agricultural-in origin, and are still predominantly 
Agricultural Their chief crops Have been wheat, sugar-cine 
and pulses. Many of them have engaged in trade—including 
trade in horns, in particular—and have had a share in the 
general north Indian trade m livestock, implements of agri¬ 
culture, precious metals, ivory and merchandise, and hi the 
manufacture and sale of carpets, shawls mid textiles. Rural 
Sikhs have had much experience of the cities, nevertheless, 
through visitation in ordinary course and on days of special 
celebration. 

These folk called Sikhs were at first a converted people, 
and those who throng the shrine surroundings on occasion 
villi represent Lhc major stocks from which the early converts 
came Silliisin may lie viewed, therefore, as typical of a ccr- 
uin stage 'if culture among people of a somc.vlut restricted 
raciiil heritage. I here is still among Sikhs some persistent 
and potent distinction of ‘'race and dUfl." Hint is, there arc 
Jafs and some Rajputs, for example, among them. These 
terms indicate in general not only racial but also social dun- 
acter and have some psychological rignificance-Rajput is 
superior to J.ri The Rajput stock, in a broad sense, is ancient 
Indian (Hindu aristocracy which has mainlined itself 
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somewhat apart during the many centuries which luve wit¬ 
nessed the gradual Indianization of all ini migrant peoples 
The Rajputs brought their own women with them when 
they entered India, and have thus been able to preserve a 
purer racial strain. Rajputs arc Hindus by tradition and 
being of "warrior" stock they have likewise a tradition of 
hostility' toward Moslems. Had Nanai been of Rajput line¬ 
age he might not have begun bis mission as be did, or held 
high hopes of reconciliation with Islam. 

Hit jats. on the whole, are the most important people 
of the Pan jab. In sheer bulk they make up at least a quarter 
of the total population, fats have "married out” more freely 
than Rajputs have, and in genera) they represent fairly 
evenly both Hinduism and Islam throughout their ranis. 
Sikhs who have a fat inheritance have nevertheless seme 
pride of race. For a while, at least there was little if any 
desire on a Sikh's part to lie considered Rajput, even though 
Rajputs stood higher in the social scale. In the India census 
of 1881. for example, only one tribe in the Sikh area re¬ 
turned itself as "Rajput," Some change of mind developed 
afterwards, with noticeable results observed in 194s. A 
heightened social consciousness lias long been noticeable 
among the Sikhs, and many of them would nms< choose to 
pass for Rajputs, although many of them in 00living dis¬ 
tricts. among the foothills of the Himalayas, for example, 
could not hope to share in such prestige. There has been, 
however, in one section of the Pan jab an explicit unwilling¬ 
ness on the part of Jats to be called Rajputs. Rut the ranking 
princes of the Sikhs, the Maharajas of Patiala and of NaWut, 
claim and are accorded Rajput lineage. Their dominions lie 
within the region of "protected" states at the edge of Raj- 
putana and they have had peculiar benefits from I nglish 
rule. 

The fats are uniformly sturdy, manly, industrious and 
honest folk, even though they pride themselves on doing 
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what is right in their own eyes," They arc peasants, hus¬ 
bandmen, cattle-dealer^ traders, re venue-pa vers and money- 
Jenders, mainly villagers ordinarily peaceably inclined and 
set independent to a d«pcc of impatience over too imme- 
diatL government control. Many of them have expressed 
their viefle character through enlistment in military senicc 
—in I he British Indian Army or in the corps of native states 
Some have gone into other branches of the public service. 

Now the Sikhs, in particular, have come largely from 
this stock. Half, at least, of llidr number, are Jat bv 
inheritance and disposition. The other half? Well, thev have 
come of various and sometimes indefinite caste and tribal 
ongiir They were Jat -Sikhs, however, who organized the 
khalsa and once ruled the Fanjab, And f 3t Sikhs have given 
Sikhism most of its stolid and compelling substance, what¬ 
ever random spark of Rajput aristocratic militancy may 
sometimes have kindled unusual enthusiasm among them 
ami led them irresistibly. 

The Sikh homeland which they still occupy is principally 
the legion around Amritsar. Jalandhar and Ludhiana. More 
extensively, ifteir sphere uf operation and influence has in- 
cuded m area of between fifteen and twenty thousand 
square trite, with its teeming population and its vast rc , 
sramces 1 h.s larger sphere extends from Dcra Baba Nanak a 
tovvn above Lahore, southeastward toward Ambala. a town 
wdl to Ihe south of the oft-disputed Sutlej river boundary- 
astrotch of one hundred and seventy-five miles, whose width 
muy be nearer a hundred. Is it to be wondered at that Sikhs 
cherish the memory of their control of this weal Hi v rcetoh? 

T* f ?$*** lMS Scv «* times of late been 
150 ,tlCal CVCOlS ‘ * n '«y hxbv a Widespread 
^ dTrhV ^ c-n "P* 1 - t ^ reKi0n “ MtfpttHv to- 

uord Bnlaiu. Th c Sikh*., however, have had manv onum- 
iinisu-, to weigh themselves in the balance ofdrcumstSto 
The> am conscious of some rivalry with the Hindu Maha- 
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sabfui, or ''Great Assembly," the Indian National Congress 
and tJie Moslem League (all three are purely voluntary' or¬ 
ganizations ) as well as with the rule of Britain operating’ - 
now under the India Act of 1935. The Congress has become 
a radical independence party, while the Mahasablia con¬ 
tinues to be more conservative, and the Moslems have 
proposed an independent state called Pakistan, Meanwhile 
the Sikhs cherish their own, ideal of the Khalsal And while, 
in the words of a saying of theirs, they arc "born with a 
plow-handle for a plaything,” they may still rather fight than 
plough. Half of them, the bearded Sikhs, especially, are ever 
martially inclined, and have had long, intimate acquaintance 
with the dagger and the sword. 

We have spoken of Amritsar and its Golden Temple, the 
Durbar Sahib, as symbolic, nicy, the city and the temple, 
reflect and echo the many aspects of Sikhism after it became 
a separate movement, while the simpler, original elements 
of the faith must be sought elsewhere, also. In one sense, 
therefore, the Harbor Sahib for the Sikhs is something less 
than what the Meccan Ka'bah is for Moslems, the Litter 
representing in its way the entire history of Islam. But the 
Sikh shrine represents at least something similar to what the 
second temple in Jerusalem represented to the ancient 
Hebrews. It may not rightly be likened, however, to one of 
the holiest Hindu shrines, tire Golden Temple m Benares, 
for example, because there is no such emphasis on miracle 
with the Sikhs as may be found among the Hindus, It is 
less an agency of magic aud more an atmosphere of spirit. 
And, moreover, images are absent from it—it iv .is bare of 
images as is a Moslem mosque. In a high religious sense, it 
is a place of ''court" (durbar) where deity gives audience to 

1 hi theory only, both on ac- one would review the corabtu- 
COimt of pa v-ive i ejection by iiicni tioual problem iu India, lie 
of tlic native Indian leaders and should rend ft. Ca upland, The 
the circumstance of war. If any* Indian Problem (Oxford. 1944)* 
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liis worshipers in some such manner as that in winch limit 
limes immemorial Indian ntiers have made themselves pub¬ 
licly accessible to their subjects, for instance at times uf 
coronation. But in the Sikh daibar the divine Sovereign 
presides invisibly, and lire shrine is a special "doorway." or 
gurdwara, to bis presence. In fact, the common name of any 
lloose of worship among the Sikhs is gurdwara-a dwara, or 
"doorway" to the Cum or head of their religion. Guru is 
itself on ancient and common Hindu term for guide and 
teacher. a> distinguished fmm various types of priests con¬ 
cerned with sacred ritual. While the Sikhs have adopted it. 
they have given it a special meaning, as we shall see, and 
have lad their special uses for it. The Sikh shrines in the 
scattered villages and towns arc always tailed gurdwaias and 
arc thus to be readily distinguished from Hindu temples, 
Moslem mosques, Christian churches or any non-Sikh place 
nt worship. I hey arc ail pale copies of a grand original and 
parh of a consistent whole. 

But the f )arbor Sahib is unique—except for some dupli¬ 
cation of it at 1 am Tamil, a town not very far away. It is at 
once a sigu of Sikhism historical, ideological, practical and 
comparative. I here is a central structure (cf, illustration 
No. -i topped svilli glinting gold, rising from a fivtsaerc, 
quadrangular pool of water-tins amritsar, or "water of im- 
uiortality. Along the four sides of the pool run ample, tes- 
wlited marble pavements, and beyond the pavements at 
unequal distances from the pool stand chapels, hostels (dor¬ 
mitories I, schools and public kitchens. The temple area 
aim him \\ in all to about thirty acres in the very heart of Am- 
tih,ir City — bv city is designated in Indian usage the 
main, compact native settlement in contradistinction to 
the neighboring cantonments'’ or military quarters and the 
"civil tries 1 bounding the spacious foreign residential sec- 
tjr.n AH approaches to the temple me narrow Lues leaditi- 
through the midst of huddled homes and densely packed 
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bazaars, The temple area itself is roomy and well-kept—eon 
Sptcuomiy clean, for there is usually a daily washing of the 
pavements. 

The temple faces, roughly, westward— cardinal directions 
have no special significance in Sikh architecture, nor is there 
any "prayer direction" iqMili- as in Islam. You raid* tide 
temple bv a mar file causeway from a spacious plaza at the 
Western side of the pool of water- Behind this open plaza 
stands a building trilled the Aka I 1 akht, or "Throne of the 
Timeless/* flic Special shrine of the Akalis, a famous and 
influential sect of Sikhs. And over the head nf the causeway 
$ lands a marble arch supporting what is called the T rcasury, 
or place of dc[>osit of certain precious objects yet to be de¬ 
scribed. Tlie tempk proper is not really imposing, although 
built elaborately of marble and partly covered with embossed 
and gilded copper plates There .ire nobler buildings nearby 
hi Agra. Delhi and Lahore. The Sikh may say that the Agra 
Taj is not imposing. Truly, il is not large, hut vlnif Structure 
can be compared with it, if llte standard he beauty of situa¬ 
tion, harmony of proportions and exejuisiteness of fonit and 
finish I And most of the imperial Mughal buildings, whether 
small or targe, represent usually the skill and scope of master 
builders. The style of the Durbar Sahib tends to puzzle the 
critical observ'd .it first glance. It seems to follow :: pattern 
all its own It reflects obviously some Mughal influence in 
the roof design,— but pot in the prominent gilding of the 
upper portion of its walls. There arc domes, cupolas and 
pinnacles, and arch -indented parapets about them. The 
gilded copper plutes on the upper walls are pressed into 
figurative designs of vines and flowers, Hide are marble 
panels with flower designs about the door wap (somewhat 
in tlie fashion of the Taj. perhaps ) Many of die flowery 
panels arc chiselled with inscriptions—texts from the Cranf/l 
.Sahib, flic Sikh's Bible. 

Whatever its style and whatever its origin. Sikhs them- 
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selves built it (whereas the Taj is scarcely altogether In Jinn; 
1 talhn hands r inlded its perfection i. While it may be small 
anti ummposmg, it has, nevertheless. a character of its own 
—it is a temple of the Sikhs, Sikhs have been comparatively 
unskilled in architecture and the arts, but they have had 
some skill of imitation in the use of purloined stocks for 
building. The present Darbar Sahib is, in fact, a reconstruc¬ 
tion. Hie original, which had stood two centuries, suffered 
demolition: in 1761. It had been built during the reign of 
tlie tolerant Mughal Akbar. But when the Persian Modem 
Ahmad Shah invaded India it was in his eyes a rock of 
offense, because Of what it represented of the religious and 
political importance which Sikhism had acquired, Ahmad’s 
vr,it is called bs Sikhs themselves the Great Disaster, or 
Ghidu Chum He not only demolished the temple build¬ 
ings; he slew Sikh devotees and piled their heads amidst 
the nuns; and he despoiled the waters of the lake with the 
blood of slaughtered cattle—he may have thought the cow 
* mic red to the Sikhs as to the Hindus whom he would also 
outrage. 

The present structure and situation are the work of the 
Sikh Maharaja Han jit Singh who came to power in north- 
IndLi in the early nineteenth century. He repaired the 
great disaster. I It g,lined ascendancy over various elements 
among the Sik)j> themselves and over many of their neigh¬ 
bors He welded the Sikhs into a strong confederacy and 
math' their central shrine pre-eminent. He restored it in en¬ 
larged 3nd handsomer proportions by means of the spoils 
of conquest. He took materials from famous Moslem build¬ 
ings in and near Lihore-from the tomb of the Great 
Mughal Jahangir, for instance, in the Shahdara Gardens five 
miles outside Lahore. If Ran jit's temple has about it even 
more of a martial atmosphere than that which typified the 
lint, it is because Sikhism itself had become meanwhile 
more militant The present Dai bar Sahib is a dignified 
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memorial and a genuine expression of what the predominant 
form g[ Sikhism has become. Vet this "borrowed recon¬ 
struction houses modestly Sikhism’s original amp icily of 
unadorned ritual and plain scnpturc. It lacks the idols of a 
Hindu fane, together with the Hindu temples fetid odors, 
and something has saved it from the Weak austerity of the 
Moslem mosque. It is on the whole a house of simple faith. 

It has its “treasures." as has been said already, and there 
mav be more to Sikhism than meets the eye at once in «« 
l>arbar Sahib’s precincts, For one thing, the Sikh calendar 
includes mans* special dayx and the Treasury' may yield up 
its store of relies for special celebrations and processions, It 
i, worth noting that among tire treasures are: eight gold 
doors which are sometimes Mibstituted for the four pairs of 
silver doors which usually hang at tire four temple doorways; 
tire curved sword of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, its handle and 
its blue phish-COvered scabbard adorned with costly |cvye«; 
five gold spades winch were once used—at least ceremoma \ 
-in ati enlargement of the pool: a fan designed somewhat 
in the fashion of a horse-tail with fine threads of sandalwood, 
which is kept usually in its teak wood cabinet, but is used 
occasionally ill a temple ceremony for fanning the sacred 
Gninth; a costly wedding-veil of numerous strings of hire 
pearls attached to the lower edge of a gold. Forehead plate 
which is itself inlaid with precious gems; several smaller, 
symbolic, golden swords, each set in its circle of grid; mum 
tassels made of cords of gold and silver intertwined; sixteen 
large, tall, silver candlesticks which are sometimes used om.i- 
men tall v along the railings of the temple causeway; and-by 
no means tire least important item in the storehouse-* 
hemispherical shell of gold, an inverted howl about twenty 
pounds in weight, surmounted by a jeweled, ornamental 
peacock, and having attached to one-half of its circular nm 
many short strings af pcails-onc hundred and eight large 

« $«-■ illustration No y 
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pearls, in all, a number which, whether by design or some 
chance, is precisely that of lire beads in a rosary of the Sliiutc 
Hindu devotee. These treasures are generally used in public 
Svc times ycarly-on each of five prescribed memorial occa¬ 
sions. including the birthday of the first Sikh, the Gum 
Nanai;. At such times some arc placed for decoration in the 
temple and some are carried in procession They are inetclv 
stored away the rest of Die year and play then no part in the 
common, public worship, 'This fact is worthy of more than 
passing notice and may he alluded to again, wiDi implica¬ 
tions, in a later chapter. 
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I he Altai lakht has been already mentioned 'p. ,, 
*bdvc>. It has it$ peculiar significance in the temple com 
pound 1 his ITirone of the Timeless, sanctuary nf the '"etcr- 
nal" Got!. Akal, stands three stories high beside the plaza 
opposite the Treasury, facing eastward toward the causeway 
leading to the temple There is some lniimentiomit vignifi- 
tancc in the fact that the Aka! l akht and the Darbar Sahib 
stand vis-a-vis. for the first takht was erected by the fifth 
Guru, Arfun r a.d. 1581-1606), u'as Sater reconstructed and 
enlarged ( d. illustration No, 6 1, and was spccLilh dedicated 
by the tenth and last Guru, Cobind Singh (d. 1 708 j who 
founded the national KbalxjL When it was reconstructed, it 
*** al l,st topped with 3 pavilion roofed with a gilded dome, 
flnd “ as > f tl,e builders were oblivious of, or unconcerned 
nver. possible lmplicatum^Kvi, minarets were added! And 
■ ct these minarets might represent to the loyal Sikh not 
Idam, or merely the persecution of Ins compatriots hv the 
Moslem Mughal Aurangzeb, but also tire Khaki's own to ter 
triumph over Modems in the Pan fab. And to be reminded 
of persecution in a former day might add some zeri to livin ' 
in the present. 5 

While the Dnrbar Sahib is dear to all Sikhs, the Afcd 
l akht is cspccn.ll) dear to Sikh Ahlis (devotee of the war- 
htc duty. \bn. who hold the bitterest memories of 
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kin pcisccttlkm, luive scant respect for Allah and little love 
for Allah's religion of Islam. There are treasures of its mm 
in the Mai Tahiti, me lading Gobind’s sword. a fonr-foot- 
long falchion whose blade widens gradually from the liandlt 
toward the tip until the edges break abruptly and Upei to a 
sudden point* There 3re also some initiation vessels \md in 
admitting members to the Khalsa; and a mace once used b> 
a Cum who was possibly Har Rai Two sets of treasures! 
Nevertheless, in both the Dnrlxu Sahib and the Altai Taklit 
the place of supreme importance, reverence and honor is 
held by the Cranth Sahib itsclf^or, more explicitly, by the 
Adi or ‘'original" CranfJi Sahib. 

One other item and we are done with a hare desorption 
of the sacred premises in Amritsar: a short distance from the 
northeast corner of the pool stands the Baba Atal tower 
seven stories high. Baba Afcd Rai was a son of the sixth Guru, 
Hat Gobind. who once, contrary to sound Sikh doctrine 
and proper practice, wrought a miracle of healing at the tem¬ 
ple. Since this was for any Sikh, whether Gum, Gum s son, 
0f any other, a display of false piety ami devotion-for God 
atone works miradesl-the baba suffered appropriately after 
wards and was duly penitent. The tower stand*!, therefore, 
commemorative of his penitence and n warning to any who 
would encroach on Gods prerogative of miracle. Such, to Ire 
sure, is the legend, but there may be later some just reason 
to quality its meaning, unless indeed Sikh miracles have 
all been wrought by God 
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W t should not undertake this 
early in our study to follow Sikh 
pilgrims with too minute intent. 
Nunak himself deprecated pil¬ 
grimage, reproved his people for 
any practice of it, The twenty-first 
stanza of the Japp h K these four 
opening fines on this yen- thane: 


J 11 tills tllp (iill 4 (tat dilJlU 

Jeku juvai fit ka maim 
Snub matua muni tiia blou 
Antaiagati liiutiii mall nau, 

m. lied, rendered into English, wilhant rhythm or rhyme, 
One gains but a seed's weight of men I 
Through pitgnn^es, amtcntiw aid benevutence- 
Ont migtu rathci mind God s bidding and deauw iiimsdf 
By the love he hears within Ills heart. 

There arc similar laying among other India* with refer¬ 
ence to the pilgmnagc, for example, 

1 jrth pc tin fan. Kashi Pfapg fc n danr 
I tli ii pap tu kitiyan, (tii milJ , bi4 c - lur 

oi. 

finuLteri Tt\ to Allahabad, 

l£ 5 ?£t* 05106 a S,ftsk ** ft *f ***« *« * 

Other deprecatory sayings include these: 

Jl 2 £i$£F mm aa "" l! »'«<“”■ ■>»" brtenae 

eeStf ZgtT- ' nfad ^ **» K 

Jfijfr* * *^““8= are valued even tW* l!lr 

pilgrim dm™ bmudf at Kudu tenures). ^ 
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Without prejudice, therefore, and merely for a glimpse of 
Sikh s at that common rrmnd of worship. we shall follow 
several pilgrims on a tour of visitation in the habitual man¬ 
ner of the Indian. Many types of Sikhs may be encountered. 
In Fact some people called Satnamis may also come upon 
I he scene. Their very name is derived from the Sikhs' own 
name for God, Sat Nam, hut their connection with the Sikhs 
is by no means altogether clem. These Satnamis are, in gen¬ 
eral, a low caste stock and arc to be found mainly in central 
parts of India, but their scriptures and their simple worship 
are those of Sikhism. The Safuamis are especially numerous 
in the villages north and cast of Jabalpur. Central Provinces. 
They may Hive been Erst organised from among Hindu out- 
castes. Hindus, at any rate, have considered them not only 
Ceremonially unclean, but otherwise filthy and immoral. 
Moslems, also, have sometimes despised them, and they 
have been at times oppressed and persecuted by Moslem 
rulers. The Satnami movement originally took hold among 
chamars, or leather*workers, in particular, and actually of¬ 
fered them some hope and demonstration of improvement. 
When, for example, they adopted the worship of Sat Nam, 
the formless and eternal God. they ceased using flesh of 
animals and certain “bloody" vegetables for food, and they 
gave up their idols. While Sikhs, cm the other hand, in the 
stricter meaning of the word, have kept themselves separate 
from their Satnami co-religionists, these latter have not Iwcti 
excluded from the Sikh gtndwaras—and they arc welcome at 
the Darbai Sahib, although very few of them, we may sup- 
pose, have ever visited this shrine. 

Onc of the pilgrim hind, whose movements now engage 
ii5, came from Jabalpur when: he was a member of the sahha 
or association whose gurdwara stands beside a small lake 
known as Mara Tal. The site was once occupied by Udasi 
Sikhs—a special type with whom we shall get better ac¬ 
quainted in Amritsar—who had taken it over about 1880 
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tiom a Hindu sect. The regular Sikh association, the Gum 
imgh Sablia, took poiscssiotr 0/ it about 1907. In the small 
compound near the gate 0/ entrance are still some Udasi 
graves on whose flat cover-stone* 1 are inscribed the "feet*' 
(footprints) cl the Hindu drily Vishnu. While (hese ,muh- 
uigs are unorthodox, the regular SMs have not disturbed 
these graves—any graves are commonly respected by all In- 
dinns-nor is there any other burial ground connected with 
tins gurdwiira, Sikhs, who usually follow the practice of 
cremation, do not even make provision for common places 
of deposit of the ashes of their dead. Nor do they mdmarik 
mark llu, spot where ashes rest, hut only id the case of 
famous iiicii for whom samadlis or tombs are reared. Crema 
ion is , or course, the common practice of the Hindus, wliilc 
h,mal « the practice of the Moslems. It might possibly be 

JJjJ with reason, in the case of the samadb, that Sikhs both 
cremate and bury. 

TITieJabalpurgmdwarabin mosrpaiticnLitsantip.todatc 

«l. Mul,...ml ll welcomes to it, worship adl.«<.„!, „f a„v 
hull. If only fluty observe, the general custom of having off 

for ™ IT "! K T a “ urt For SIk,,s Swnriws^nd 

for an; others. also-tlictc is a water-tank at the gurdwara 
doorsvay. which supplies water by a spigot tot ablution,. 
Non Silth, «ed not there obscivc ablution, if they ate not 
£ meliiicd Jin, is pnraatily a shrine of Guru Nanak. let j t 
be remembered although its congregation is eotepMed 

H Vi , him,elf Ca 

lUm* ’ ' “’'0 ,llnSS , a I “ k ‘" a embolic Dae 
Y , flj e ysstly. installed on Nanak's birth¬ 

day. A meiuona Kbnry of a modest sort is being —i ^ 

S^s^- in ibdf a ^ -4V 

Wilhio- the covered saneluary stand two desks, ride by 

*msmsss ■ 
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side, each with its copy of the Grant?] Sahib. A square doth 
canopy U stretched high above them, from winch testooiv* 
of paper Ho were hang, while more immediately above them 
stands a double arch whose supporting pillars rest upon the 
Hoot, and on whose facade an inscription in Gunuuktn. 
the Sikh's own sacred language, which reads "Nanai. Niran* 
kart," or the “revered or formless Nanai." (what then has 
happened finally to Nannie's person?!. High on the rear wall 
above the level of the arc lies hangs a painted likeness of 
Gum Narink, with the face of the minstrel NLirdana at one 
side and the face of the disciple Bala at the other. On the 
side walls of the sanctuary appear the likenesses of still other 
Gurus, including that of Gobind Singh in the midst of the 
five "martyrs'' who offered themselves to death (but were 
not slam) at (he foundation of Hie Klufcd. And there is a 
startling representation of Baba Dip Singh, a legendary fig¬ 
ure. 'I'liis Baba was once in conflict, as the story goes, with 
the Mugbals several miles from Amritsar, and the picture 
tells what happened: although his head was severed from his 
body, the eves fell out upon his shoulders and the devoted 
warrior made Ins way to Amritsar and to the Durbar Sahib, 
bearing Iris head in Ins left hand and waving his sword 
defiantly in bis right! 

hi this setting the Jahalpuri Sikh was by habit a faithful 
worshiper. 11 c was an official, in fact, of the gurdwara. Reli¬ 
gious exercises were held every Sunday morning from six to 
nine and at special times in tin: annual calendar of worship 
[we shall observe elsewhere something of the common 
ritual i. Bui the "paths" i Hie Hindi "pith" sounds, if prop 
crly pronounced, like English "pott”i nr kssoor, which the 
gmnthr {reader of the Grenth) offered on behalf of certain 
Sikhs, were often quite irregular. They smacked of magic, in 
spite of orthodoxy. These lessons might he recited on behalf 
of a Sikh who wanted to give thanks for especially good 
fortune or on behalf of someone w ho would escape danger 

to 
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or distress. A single Sikh might arrange for such a lesson to 
he completed for his benefit in fifteen days, an hour a day. 
Two qr more Sikhs might combine ami provide for the com¬ 
pletion of tiie lesson in two days of continuous recital. 'Hie 
J aba I pun pilgrim was to learn that no such practices were 
tolerated at Amritsar! However, the Jabalpur association was, 
in general, regular and its membership had been increasing 
both by individual conversion and by natural propagation, 
with the keshdari or bearded type of Sikhs predominating. 

One member of the pilgrim parry was an ex-soldier ( the 
Jiibiilpiiri member was in government service as an excise¬ 
man, or agent of the liquor administration). Me had been 
in a Rajput regiment width served in Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
during the First World War. I le had been there as far afield 
as K ban i Iran m the country of the Kurds, rude and hardy 
I fill men, of whose stock had come the famous "Salfuq” 
Salacliii, The pilgrim had been, of course, in Baghdad and 
had been particularly impressed with the fact that m tins 
famous Moslem city the Jewish merchants dominated trade. 
He had not known Jews in India, nor had he served in Aden 
or m other parts where Jews am active. He had h3d in India 
dealings aplenty with merchants, some Hindu, some Mo* 
lem, some of his own religion, and had made some acquaint¬ 
ance with Indian money-lenders, but he had had occasion 
to observe that the Iraqi Jew was still more clever and exact¬ 
ing, More recently, since his discharge from Ibe Indian 
Army, he had been living quietly as a farmer in a village near 
the foothills of the llimahivas. 

Another member of the little band was himself a mcr- 
cll4nt ]t1 a Simple way. I Ic dealt in horses and had occasion¬ 
ally furnished mounts for the Indian Army. He was a 
villager from up in the northwestern part of India. I Ic and 
the ex-soldier and the Jnbalpuri were all keshdaris, or the 


1 S-ibiiin Jvitiilj ad-din ]. often 
Trftrifd to as a ‘TefUman," 


ivas Sultan of Egypt and Syria 
a.d. 1174-1195, 
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bearded type. There was another bearded member of die 
p3itjv but he was also an AkaJi, J here was some suggestion 
tha t he had, at least, a special point of view, politically, 
and that he ctainted to be of Rajput lineage. The ex-soldier 
and the merchant were manifestly jals. And the Jabalpuri— 
well, be seemed by Ins features to be neither Jat nor Rajput, 
but of some down country sloth equivalent to JaL His 
features were slightly finer dun Jat features, fats are daik- 
ski nned, slightly yellowish, men of heavy countenance in id 
stolid mien, in contrast to men of so-called "Aryan linea¬ 
ments and of sprightlier deportment. If, then, these three 
brands of heritage were represented in the group, there was 
Still no sign of tension, tor all were members of the Khalw, 
and Guru Gobind's gospel of equality and fraternity pre¬ 
vailed among them. Nationalistic sentiment, also, has lately 
taught Sikhs further solidarity, and. even the j at constituents 
of the Khalsa often do not mate, as they once did, the 1 f fndu 
Rajputs peculiar objects of their hatred and contempt, The 
cx-soldier himself had once, in fact, belonged to a Rajput 
regiment, even though he laid no claim to actual Rajput 
blood. 

There were two other members of the pilgrim group, 
making six in all. These two were “easy-going" Sikhs of the 
sahajduri type, devotees of Nanak, in particular. 1 hey were 
residents of Dcro Baba Nanak, where all had met at first. 
The sahafdaris sometimes are scarcely to be distinguished at 
first glance from Hindus, but these two, as well as many 
otilers of their order, were truly Sikh. They may not have 
held Guru Gobind Singh in equal regard with Gum Nanak, 
whereas the keshdaris gave Gobind at least equal rank with 
Nanak. But at) together shared enthusiasm for the larger 
mission □£ the Sikhs, and their tour was undertaken in the 
confidence that Sikhism was still a living faith, an active 
principle, and, perhaps—who knows?—a nation in the mak¬ 
ing. 'iTtc Khalsa might yet rise again! 
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indeed tlic Akali pilgrim had vgdi ,i point ut view cm 
phatically, and lie intended on the tour to afford himself 
occasion lor recollection ol certain siiiimg incidents m Sikh 
history He would See again Die gat den where Akalrs had 
been 1 inxssacred ,f in 1919 by soldiery of the Raj, themselves 
Indians, including Sikhs. The Akali pilgrim knew that the 
responsibility lor tins incident had not been fully and finally 
assessed. 

It was near the end of the hot season and |U5t before the 
breaking of the rains when the little party arrived in Am¬ 
ritsar by hail), the Panjab Mail, from Dera Baba Nanak, 
They alighted at (he station in the Cantonments, and when 
the mail train had departed, they looked out across the open 
to the nearby Cobmdgarh, or Fort of Gtibuid the tenth 
Cum. which Maharaja Ranjit Singh had built in j&og with 
the assistance of French Army engineers. But it had been in 
British hands since i !i”. It was usually garrisoned by a com¬ 
pany of infantry and a battery cf artillery. But a still mote 
ominous reminder was encountered as the pilgrims made 
their way afoot from the station 10 the City—and it was the 
Akah who refreshed their memory. They soon found them¬ 
selves, in oflier words, on the very bridge where military 
pickets in iqiq had stopped the mob singing out of the City 
toward the "foreign' quartos, that is, into the Canton- 
merits. Having been turned hack, the mob tan amuck within 
tht City, committed many acts of violence and outrage, and 
gathered one time in the Jallianwak Carden where tlic 
massacre then took place. As the pilgrims stood awhile 
uj*m this bridge, a student of the local Khalsa College 
joined them 1,11ns college is the imposing and extensive 
institution of the Sikhs, in the western environs of Amritsar 
on the Grand I runt Road: see illustration No. uj. He 
accompanied (hem a little farther, giving them guidance 
through the Hall Gateway and the Hah Bazaar He himself 
was mi Ins way home from college to his father's house inside 
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(he City beyond the Darbar Sahib. Bis family, we may say, 
were grain merchants of some promineiice. 

From the Hall Bazaar their route lay through the Kaisar- 
hagh. in royal gardens, beyond the quarters of a government 
military guard—barracks of the King-Emperor George V I- 
In the gardens stands an originally white marble statue of 
the Queen-Empress Victoria, which has nous and then been 
disfigured by unruly 1 lands The general bet ting and the cir¬ 
cumstance of current war suggested some unusual caution on 
lhe pilgrims' part, although no such prohibition of "assem¬ 
bly" was m force as the Rowlatt Acts demanded in the hiist 
VVorld Wat—acts which had given rise to very serious ''un¬ 
rest/' But the pilgrims took the precaution to walk singly 
now and then, sometimes incommunicado, sometimes, 
while together, exchanging merely casual and commonplace 
remarks. Their mission itself was inoffensive, I hey, never¬ 
theless, decided not to visit at this time the JaJliunwatii gar¬ 
dens, but to go on directly to the temple. Instead, therefore, 
of going straight into the gardens from 'he Kaisartiagh, they 
turned to the right through the narrow street of shops lead¬ 
ing southward to the plaza oil which the great C loc s I - iwi t 
stands at the north side of the Golden Temple grounds. The 
Khatsa College student left them by the tower and went on 
home, after having told them some details of their surround¬ 
ings. He had pointed out, among other things, the headquar¬ 
ters of the L'dasi Sikhs, across the street from the tower, 
mostly hidden from view amidst the thick cluster of build¬ 
ings and accessible by a narrow alleyway. 

One of the "easygoing” pilgrims excused himself imme¬ 
diately, asking leave to act on the student's information and 
to visit the Udasi gum. The others of the party prepared 
to go at once to the Darbar Sahib—not that they would 
have been unwelcome among Udaris 'Hicrc were public 
kitchens to sctvc them food at the temple, and quarters 
where they might spend the night—in a lesser degree the 
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Udssi hcadquaitens made the same sort of provision ior tlidr 
own visitor. Perhaps the "cusygoer" who spent the first 
night with the old Udasi gum knew more the next day about 
the temple itself than the others whose first acquaintance 
was merely with flic present normal facilities and routine; 
for the guru had had long acquaintance with events. 

'Hie Darlxir Sahib is always a lively place, during the day 
especially. \' 'is i tors arc everywhere, and their movement is 
impressive. Sikhs find here something peculiarly satisfying, 
something which custom lias seemed for centuries to de¬ 
mand for Indians. Sikhs would surely have found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to obey strictly and literally Nanai's own 
injunction against pilgrimage and the pilgrim center. Mos¬ 
lems go about, visiting their own saints' tombs and monu¬ 
ments. Some of them get beyond India to Meshed in Persia, 
where the bones of All rest, and to Karbala in Iraq where the 
tomb is of I lusavn. All's martyr son who was also the grand¬ 
son of the Prophet; and some get as far as Madinah where 
l he Prophet's relics are and on to Mecca and the sacred 
Ka'tah, Allah's own peculiar shrine. There is distinction for 
the Moslem who lias made the pilgrimage even Itv proxy and 
who thereafter is entitled to lie known as hajji. pilgrim. 

Hindus visit various sacred watcis and the special scats of 
their many gods. Certain places are unusually sacred to Shiva 
Mahadeva and to his wifeh "■pawm” (sbaktii. Dnrga, Kali, 
Flibati. and many more. Some sites arc verv dear to one or 
.mother of the two Krishnas of the Vishnu sect; some others 
me revered m the name of Vtshnnitc Rama and his pure 
bride Sita. Even ! lie comparatively small fain community— 
not many more than a million members— furnishes many 
pilgrims to their holy places on Mt Aim, or at Cimu Shat- 
nmiavr, or M There is little that is more impressive 
to a visitor to India than the constant movement of the 
crowds of pilgrims to the many centers of the Several faiths 
Some devotees arc more ardent than others; some seek 
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spiritual satisfaction, while some seek hut an outing and a 
change of seen a l'or womenfolk and children an annual 
pilgrimage breaks the heavy, often drears', mono tony of the 
daily village round, l 'or all alike, mm, women and children, 
(here is indispensable value m these journeys, wliatevcr else 
they may entail. 

There b nothing necessarily surprising, therefore, in simi¬ 
lar movement among the Sikhs. Perhaps they do not often 
have as far to go as do Moslems, Jains and many Hindus. 
Perhaps then practice is indeed for them something less than 
the traditional pilgrimage observed by those of other faiths. 
But Sikhs have been known to visit Hindu and other sacred 
places, as well as their own. Visiting polytheistic centers? 
Vest Do they visit Moslem shrines? No, their monotheism 
never made them friends of Moslems! There may be some 
exception in the attitude of a few Sikhs now and I lien toward 
sufi Moslem shrines, but to none other. In so far as Sufism 
has been ascetic it has, in fact, attracted many Indians of 
different faiths, Hindus and Jains, especially. And the mys¬ 
tical Moslem Ahmadiyya movement of QaeKau (q,v. below) 
has appealed sometimes to Hindus. Jains and Sikhs—to Sikhs 
who may be somewhat aimlessly inclined toward the form¬ 
lessness and the timdessnessof True Name. For most Sikhs, 
however, tliere is an intense world-consciousness, with its 
own due political implications. They are among those In¬ 
dians who nowadays give more thought than ever to activity 
whose interests combine education, finance and government 
with spiritual objectives. All of which tends, to be sure, to 
modify considerably some common, traditionally Indian 
beliefs and habits. Sikhs, among others, for example, have 
believed in transmigration, but what of such a doctrine in 
new India? 

The pilgrims made ready in the shadow of the Clock 
Tmver to enter the temple grounds for worship—by custom 
they were to go in unencumbered. It may be needless to rc- 
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nwrfc that any use of liquor or tobacco is forbidden on the 
grounds. Tobacco, of course, is always taboo among good 
Sikhs-the bcjrtJc(i - in particular (d p. p6. note iqj. Sikh 
abstinence m tins regard i? in marked contrast w ith the al¬ 
most inordinate use of tobacco by Hindus and Mohamme- 
ibns But SiUiMoiiictimcs do indulge lei liquur, have often 
indulged most freely, whereas indulgence in liquor is doc- 
>r* y ‘Jj*®® t0 Moalctus. The worshipers, to be unencum¬ 
bered. left their pared* and their shoes at a lodge beside flic 
entrance mi the north-there were three other means of 
acccsv to the grounds, but the pilgrims had arrived at this 
And they bathed their feet at the water-tap nearby. Steps 

then lead them down to the pavement which surrounds tlic 
pfKlJ. 

I be reader has already become acquainted with the gen- 

5? Sc ! h 'j s " f tlic vhnnc * but there is much detail to tec 

2lTl ih l t T oas ** Buddha *«» ft* grows beside the 
rl i]l * } xccs ! lEUIlc has. of course, nothing to do with 
Ootama the ancient Buddha; "buddha'* lias'long jw,, a 

common title of respect m general use in India TJ* trce 
,s o memorial to the saint who shared m la ring out the 
grounds ongmaltv To soma devotees fa proper ^ 
KA lor that matter, the waters of the pool, also, are pol 
. fssed nf magic m the new of sonic. Does not legend 
t that the waters of the lake bubbled forth first n a &! 
“*•? « «* «* -ter Millennia 

aJso b thetre is a marble hWl- m *i s *" crc ' -\na, 

cimmuv near the temple door whi* k«» trir" 1* *w 
cool even in the hot ,L U „ .elieo "fi the * 

stem would too,eh the pil^mV fee, gfiS 


*Tl|i» norlhcni ejilranw it 

'iKHfti hi tllnstjatjf.it Hn i. Vi 
lice the Eiha Buddha tree at (Lc 


flKlt at . t} , iC with a partial 
,cw °f die rempJe Iwvtmd 
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storcd-np file, except that they ate covered with strips of 
uirpet for the walker s comfort, '[’lie author can testify to 
tiiis to this extent, at least: he stood on the block in hi* 
stockings (stockings, by special permission} and a passing 
Sikh observed that the coolness was that of the eternal snowy 
of the Himalayas whence this block first canid 

And tliere arc a few peculim "soldiers'’* in the crowd. 
Whereas the woishipcrs. m general, are clad in white, the 
devotee who bears the name of '“soldier'' in an cxclusivelv 
religious warfare is mostly clad in blue. He wears a dark 
blue gown, a turban of blue doth wound around an inner, 
yellow, conical headpiece whose tasselcd tip protrudes above 
the blue. A yellow shawl is worn about Iris shoulders and 
■it his side is slung a dark red plush scabbard emi raining a 
gilt'handled sword. These devotees give themselves entirely 
to religion, whereas the usual worshiper is just a layman lak¬ 
e's riritt* off from business or other normal occupation, 
They arc within Sikhism what the faqir is to Islam, and what 
the sannyasi and the sadhu arc to Hindus 

Hie round of worship For Sikh laymen is quite simple. 
Each is them in his individual capacity and worships as he 
"ill He may read from his own book of prayers and scrip¬ 
ture. if he can, or he only recite from memory certain "niom- 
uig" ot "evening" lessons, or thus repeat certain rags or 
hymns. He may have brought his own copy of the fapjL 
Nanak s little book of psalms. Or. he may have at hand selcc* 
tions from the psalms of C-obind Singh" fit « very probable 
that the Akali pilgrim had some of the psalms of Gobmd 
with him), 'there is at the Darbai Sahib little truly congre 
gational worship—alt hough congregations do gather .it the 
various gurdwaras here mid there. At the temple there are 
gnmthis, relays of them in succession, who carry on through¬ 
out the day continuous ritual and recitation. There are. also, 

* Src irhtMnihDri No, 5. 
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singers and instruments to accompany them in an alterna¬ 
tion of responses. 

There actually is not room inside the temple for a con¬ 
gregation. The worshipers must keep moving, or at least no 
one may terry tong in the central sanctuary. At the rear of 
tins central room is an alter on which the canonical scrip¬ 
tures rest, and from which the gran this perform their recita¬ 
tion. A sheet is spread on the floor before the altar to receive 
the coins which the faithful bestow as thev pass bv. or pause 
to listen to the reading. There is little else on ordinary occa¬ 
sions, A worshiper may lave himself at the waterside beyond, 
from steps which lead down at the temple's rear He mav r 
wander about the building to the second floor and balconv 
or to the third floor roof with its central kiosk and comer 
cupolas. Everything is orderly and rcvercnt-Ond the ‘ W 
gocr'’ who had spent his first night with the Udasi guru ms 
prompted to comment on what he had then learned of less 
ordcily times at this very temple site A son of the Klialsa 
Co lege principal, who dropped in on the guru that evemn* 
bad himself given most of the details. 13 

It was before the days of the Gurdwars Reform Move 
malt and that was not so long ago. This movement h id 
aimed at “purifying aJ] |[ 1C Sikh shrine* of im-Sikhlikc devia 
tions and practices and at protecting their endowed pmMr 
tK misappropriations of fchrir sdferandizi™ 

custoduns, says Canda Singh in his History of the Cur j- 
ivara Shahidjgan/. Politics, patronage and even graft i md " 
previously been rife in temple and gnrdwm 
My Hants, religions "superiors'’ or elders. had been in control 
and. bong often of uncertain, undependable character’ 
they had indulged m many irregularities. Bin ,‘ n 1<r _ .. * 
Panjuh government enacted the Sikh Curd warn A< t U nd£ 
whose provisions a sort of episcopal oversight and L-irU 
was established—hiit without bishops m .mv such high d‘ 
niterio as would defy the fundamental Sikh dcinoer.icf 
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Instead of the merely local control by mahants, a central 
board of management was instituted, with branches 
throughout the whole region of the Sikhs, Gurdwan endow- 
ments were thenceforth eared for by responsible trustees— 
and. he it said, many gurd warns had been richly endowed, 
with investments representing shops, mills and a host of pri¬ 
vate houses, -'Hie Durbar Sahib itself had much endowment, 
and its funds had often been abused, This was no longer the 
case, and the reformation had heightened Sikh religious 
self-respect considerably. Moreover, it heightened Sikh pres¬ 
tige not only in the Pan jab but throughout the whole of 
India Additional honor thus accrued to Nannie and to Go- 
bind, to the Gninth, the ritual, the saints and martyrs, and 
to the festivals of Sikhism—to that of Arjun, in particular, 
annually celebrated in Lahore. The pilgrims whom we are 
following were themselves heirs of this heightened self- 
respect and prestige for their people. 

The fabalpiiri Sikh, coming from so great a distance, was 
especially eager to attend the Arjun festival while lie was in 
northern India. Meanwhile—the festival of Arjun was not 
yet due-lie and the other bearded members of the party 
went on to the village of Tam Taran, while the two “easy- 
goers" stayed behind with the Udasi guru in an atmosphere 
more nearly like what thev knew at Dera Baba N.mnk. The 
four, on their part, found Tarn Taran very interesting. Its 
temple is onlv second in importance to the Da rim r Sahib 
itself. Hit town it occupies a dozen miles below Vinritsar 
is humble and the temple, in contrast, it most conspicuous. 
It is a costly shrine built by Maharaja R:mfit Singh on the 
site first occupied bv the gurdwara built by Gum Arjun (d 
16061. Gum Arjun had lived in Tam Taran during a time 
when Sikh fortunes were at low ebb. 

Tliere is at Tam Taran a large reservoir of water which 
may have come at first from springs, but which is now sup 
plied from an irrigation, public works canal The story goes 
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Miat leprosy had once afflicted Arjuii and tliat he had been 
cured in the waters of lam Panin. Leper? visit the lake 
even yet, hoping for a cure—but mere r am i water seems 
ineffectual! There is better prospect for them at the lepcr- 
asyluij] on the outskirts of the town. The temple itself 
stands not in the midst of the jjool but at one side facing 
eastward—we have said the Durbar Sahib faces tvesf, and that 
mere direction is nothing to the Sikhs. These two shrines 
arc by no mentis duplicates, except with reference to their 
simple properties and ritual-unless it lie noticed that the 
temple at J am Tarau also is built throughout of marble and 
with a second story covered with gilded bronze. 

But the student of religion may well lie greatly interested 
in some special features of the temple at Tan] Taran * It 
seems at once to he pre-eminently Sikh; its visitors arc 
mostly Sikhs. On the caves at the edge of the roof in front 
stand panels bearing m the sacred Sikh Gunnufchj character 
, legt-Juik So tin a mu f I me Nome) mid "Wahimjro r 
(Hitil. Gum). While the temple walls themselves bear plain 
panelling or bronze work embossed only with flower and 
vine designs, there arc other surfaces within Hie temple area 
which display painted designs of gods and goddesses! The 
pilgnml hciweveir, saw nothing incongruous in thut—at least 
thev made tio comment on the matter. If one were really 
M:n critical, he might not onlv wonder at these deities. He 
might tall the title Wakigum info question, as m ifcdf an 
elevation of the Cum to the level of the God and in conse¬ 
quence, a confusion of Cod and the Curu-nnlcss indeed 
tliv intention was to indicalc that God himself is actually the 
Gum! On the afer m the temple is the Grant* which to 
many itsdf is he Gum. Here is. in any case, a phenomenon 
of interest m the history of religion. Tbete may be in Tam 
J-irau something not altogether unlike the confusion of 
' See illmtiatinn^ No*, » a[]( j jj 
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Krishna the ’avatara" and Vishnu the Cod in Hinduism, or 
the qualification of Allah m Islam by t tusayn's atoning mar¬ 
tyrdom, or yd the confusing association in Christianity ol 
the 1 .< igos and 1 tail Mary 

[lie pilgrims found Tarn Tarau m a quiet mood—quieter, 
if anything, than usual. No Army men -vert lhere at this 
time and many other Sikhs had “joined up” for military 
service and were in camps far off. No continuous ritual is 
there performed as is the case at the temple in Amritsar A 
giant hi metely sat beside the Rook, not reading from it, hut 
lifting the cover now and then and sometimes turning over 
several pages while wishful devotees caught glimpses of the, 
m them, sacred writing. No musical instruments were in 
action. A mat lav on the floor before the altar to catch the 
gifts the worshipers tossed down. There was a vessel contain¬ 
ing the precious, sweet iimrit confection, which (he wots hi pet 
might taste after he bad made his offering. I here w r cre treas¬ 
ure-jars nearby, each with its own three padlocks, each lock 
responding to a different kcv. in which I be offerings were 
deposited every now and then by an attendant present for 
such a service (the yus were opened in due time and their 
contents reckoned by three officials of the local sabha). 

Some visitors were bathing in the lake beyond the temple. 
Small groups of visitors at rest w'cre gathered here and there 
about the plaza and along the pavements by the lakeside. In 
one group, for example, sat a sickly, suffering, mooning 
woman, too feeble to sit alone, and, of course, ton feeble to 
hat be in the lake for the cure for which she came, Nm did 
her attendants seem imbued to carry and dip her in the 
water—indeed, she seemed very near to death. \\ as this not, 
after all, a proper place to die! If she did actually die there 
soon thereafter, her body, we may suppose, was immediately 
cremated and her ashes were scattered on the lake or umi¬ 
ll rU disposed of somewhere else. It was altogether a quiet 
scene, but would be livelier soon, for Tam Tarau itself was 
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especially dear to Guru Arjun and bis coming festival would 
lie appropriately celebrated there. 

But for the Arjun Celebration the pilgrims. rather, were 
bound for Lahore. They had come out to Tam Tamil bv 
Hurd class passage an 3 local train. They returned by the 
same route, but in an intermediate compartment. ITierc 
were other passengers, also, in the - Inter/* several other 
SiUis, two Hindus, a young Moslem inspector for the rail* 
svny. and a family group including childrcn-no question of 
cas te or toucl 1a !>ili ty was involved in merely railway travel. 
One of the Sikhs was a PP, or Public Prosecutor, of the city 
Of I-andkot, And the route lay through fertile country where. 
3S the passengers could see, stolid, efficient Juts were working 
the wells and ploughing the fields with buffaloes and oxen 
lie down-country JabaJpnri Sikh remarked often the fer- 
tihty and prosperity of the Pan jab. 

Back in Amritsar for a day. the Abli chose to go at last 
ahmc to the fallumwulii Garden There he saw the bullet* 
tnarb m, the walls of the surrounding buildings. and in 
lm.igmauon he made some reconstruction of the tragic eni- 
»xk of April .919. Many bullcbmarks were high up on the 
walls, hut a J the shots, ho mused, were not fired over the 
heads of «i«e assembled in the garden. Several hundred 
of the auetnhled persons lay dead and many hundreds were 
wounded in this Amntsar shooting. But the episode had 
faded somewhat from |hc people s minds, leasing only a 
vague impression of a "massacmT "Independence" XS 
m particular, of all camps, besides the Sikhs, used "Tallian- 

ZZJ* \ S™*! 4 and * m**Y' The Abb pilgrim 
r^ tl * llc Ct1 th * weighing somcIlmrfSf 

the nh,mtc connetbon of politics and religion, hut could 
notice the final outcome. Nor did he discuss these matters 

m<3nbCn i ! hc he rejoined them. 

■'] mJ ST* ^ ' C thousht not t0 such mat- 
1 n * the public ways Then. too. the Jabalpuri was 
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himself a government: official, and he and others of the party 
might have a different view of things. After ail, he thought, 
they were brothers in a common faith, and as pilgrims were 
bent upon religion. 

The "easygoeis" would again have tarried in Amritsar, 
while the bearded members started for Lahore with the 
intention of pausing along the way in Wanieke and Atari. 
But along came “Kata" (a nickname), sun of the Khalsa 
College principal, to the Udasi guru's quarters once again, 
where tlic "easygoers" were. The young lad was devoted to 
the old, blind guru and called him father. He believed in 
him as both a holy man and a physician. Ho claimed to have 
been cured of colic by him 3 nd was ever ready to cite other 
cures tlirough herbs—anti common sense—which the vener¬ 
able guru had employed Kafca suggested to the "easygneis" 
that they, too, along with the bearded pilgrims, visit Atari 
—of whose stock he came, said he. characterizing the Atari 
family as "the most important in the Panjab," The bearded 
pilgrims, of course, were interested not only in Atari, but 
also in Ran jit Singh’s connection with Wanieke. a village 
quite close by, They all, accordingly, decided on the trip. 

Thee bargained for their fares bv bus—the driver and the 
f are-col I ector -'.ere probably themselves the licensed owners 
of the vehicle. This bargaining is common practice, we may 
sav, whether for personal passage or the transport of mer¬ 
chandise. Hie competition once was keener among the buses 
<m this route until the war brought scarcity of gasoline. It 
was but a short run to Atari, sixteen miles or so, and the pil¬ 
grims found the village picturesque and interesting, and very 
reminiscent of somewhat better days among the Sikhs. 

Atari today holds about two thousand citizens, more than 
half of whom arc Moslems. There arc five hundred Hindus 
and four hundred Sikhs. Someone, iri an aside, accounted in 
this wise for the preponderance of Moslems: m the days of 
Sikh ascendancy Moslems were the menials, and there was 
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necil of many of them! But it was apparent to the visitors 
that Moslems and Hindus were nowadays among the leading 
citizens of this historic Sikh emumunitv. Females of all 
faitlis move freely about the town, although several promi¬ 
nent Moslem families still remain "in purdah.” One third 
of the five hundred children in the schools were girls. 

Hie headmaster of the high school at that tune was Sikh, 
a graduate of the Khaki College in Amritsar. I fc took much 
pnde m his post and in the whole community. The sardar, 
or "proprietor, 1 ’ of Hie town was himself a JOialsa College 
matriculate and evstudent who, m reply to a query as to 
what he was now doing, said, '‘Oh. nothing much, only liv¬ 
ing as a gentleman 41 large I le lived, in fact, m the ’ high" 
fat3n lnL,,(hl, 6'’ 011 lari's central lull, tie and his family 
owned 4,000 acres round about the town and 6,000 acres 
more elsewhere in the Par,jab. There were *01 other impos¬ 
ing quarters m the town where now a Hindu priest presided 
ova pupils w training for the Hindu p nest I mod A Moslem 
faqrr had until recently occupied the building. There was 
also lire samadli w tomb of Sham Singh, a genera] under 
Banin Singh which contained along with Sham Singhs 
.Hht-s those also of the builders of the town and of some of 
their descendants, This satmdh had become the local Sikh 

y t0 V TT someone said 

C r2 J ° n 7 U,e s1iriHC h ""- d 'Ha* brfott the 

ric nl^^rSin^™ 6 ’ “ d ^ **»'« 

^ T th : n ^ ra|ki "s of 

§S|p» 1 

- CC P ! ' ,kh an ones ahve. Ranjit 
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himself bill! sometime* oglu pied this fori, and it stands os j 
memorial to him, although until quite recently it had been 
used bv a cooperative agricultural association as a storehouse 
for tools, implements and grain, under the auspices of the 
Pan jab government. The iwwty paused a while in token of 
respect and recollection and went back to Atari. 

And then on to Lahore! This meant a further journey 
westward on the Ciand Trunk Road. Yes, the ex-soldier 
knew the road and also the swing at least of Kipling's “Route 
Marthin* " on il Rut the pilgrims “got along" again In bus 
and not by foot, having bargained once again for passage. 
And as they rode along, they passed through the season's first 
light foil of rain—the Rains (bats#!) had comeat last with 
their annual relief from drought and dust, if not from heat . 
It was the month of June. It was time for the Arjimdeva 
mefo, and. except for the tragedy it commemorated, the 
blinking of the rains would in itself in sine a lumpier occasion. 

The pilgrims found accommodation near the Roshni 
Cate. Lahore, and agreed at once that each would go his ovvn 
way thereafter The crowds were fast assembling from every 
quarter—mostly Sikhs, to be sure, but there were Hindus arid 
Moslems everywhere, also. I lindu merchants had set up their 
shills already to sell Ihcir various goods, Venders of many 
sorts of wares moved about in readiness to serve the gather¬ 
ing crowds. Several side-shows made ready for display, Thu 
whole of the lowland between the Fort and the Ravi river¬ 
side filled gradually with what makes up a mcla. There were 
tents erected, also, for conferences and lectures on religion, 
and Sikhs would dominate the situation for many days to 
come. Mo war restrictions, as it happened, were imposed 
upon the mela. Government itself had no wish to handicap 
religious gatherings, so long as order was consistently 
preserved. 

Fliis mela is the most important of the annual occasions 
of Panjabi Sikhs, The grounds allotted to it arc within and 
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just outside the gardens of the once imperial Mughal*. The 
chief gurdwara of Lahore is just beside the Mughal Fort 
itself, with the samadh of Ranjit Singh quite near it. The 
Hall of Audience which Ran jit built stands in the very gar¬ 
dens between the ort and the haefashahi or "royal’* mosque. 
'I'his inner area Is reserved by Sikhs fur the womenfolk and 
children, of whom there arc great numbers. It matters little 
for the moment 10 the Sikh:, that the great Mughal mosque 
overshadows all, although I hose assembled arc not forgetful 
of the vanished Mughak Indeed the primary motive of the 
inda is recollection of the martyrdom of Gum Arjim at 
Moslem Mughal hands—and of many oilier tragedies in Sikli 
history . In the large tent of meeting {a shamiana) addresses 
and discussions would rehearse Arjun's career and sacrifice, 
nnd emphasize likewise flic leading tenets of the Sikh rdi' 
port. In the gurdwara, exercises of worship would lx; con¬ 
tinuously in process, and visitors might worship as they 
would. A Sikh Sewa. or "serv ice" association, would provide 
any necessary attention and assistance for all those in at¬ 
tendance on the mcla. 

Then, and t hen I lie pilgrims shared in an occasion prop¬ 
erly to he compared with any other known in India—with 
the Indian Moslem muhatram. for example, as well as with 
some major t limlii festivals, all of which we must observe in 
some detail before nnr study ends All SjJdis who shared the 
mda cdi 1 brat ion experienced much worth cherishing there 
after, something which it least augmented their own con,, 
ttmiial consciously and increased their faith and hope 
The ■■easTgners" witnessed, incidentally, some such scenes 
as lud never been enacted in their quiet town of Dcra Baba 

, k ' ™ mc l* 1 ^ that the simple Nannie in his 

fl,v would not have tolerated) The Warded Sikhs reacted 
with heartier approbation, for the memory- of Guru Arjim 
was especially dear to them. 
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The homeland of tlic Site!is, de- 
spite partial Ini localities, is more 
or less indefinite, and it has be¬ 
longed to a larger and more com¬ 
plex whole. Boundaries have always 
been numerous but generally in¬ 
distinct in northwest India. 'Hie 
political history of lire region lias 
been kaleidoscopic and even the 
topography has varied greatly. The 
rivers of the l J aiijab, tor example, I rave changed their courses 
often and at random. It is of the very nature of all things 
Indian tliat boundary lines of any sort in any realm are faint 
and soon get binned by circumstance or wiped out by force. 
Sikhism arose in a vague and very general setting, but its 
initial elements are not at all beyond precise discernment. 

The movement—call it merely such to indicate venue 
vagueness—which gave rise to it appeared about A.u. 1500. 
I11 northwest India then were many kinds of Hindus and 
many sects of Moslems, and, also, we might say, some lesser 
breeds without the law." The accumulations of three thou¬ 
sand vears, at least, were strewn around—and some debris 
of far more ancient institutions had long been covered out 
of sight by shifting sands and meandering rivers (along the 
Indus river valley, in particular "i. Obliterated also were many 
earlier human strains, and many popular ideals were no more 
than memories. But much, also, that was tangible was pres¬ 
ent in the congestion and confusion of the scene—certainty 
enough to work on in attempting an analysis of Sikh origins. 

We have two persons, in particular, to start with, Naiuk 
and Kabir-and, for that matter, the whole history of Sikhism 
is predominantly personal. Both were typically Indian within 
the compass of their experience and heritage, and this de¬ 
fines them somewhat at the outset. Perhaps they knew each 
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Other, although usually they lived many miles apart, Kabir 
moved and taught m and near Maghar, a village near Benares 
(Kashi), in which he died about 151,1 He said with some 
unusual significance that he considered Maghar to be "the 
sameas Benares" which is the holiest of all Hindu cities 
Nanak, on the other hand, spent most of his lire up in the 
Pan fab. in the neighborhood of Lahore, when; he died at 
Kartarpur in * 5 39 or 1540. If locution has anything to do 

with it, Kabir would have been more Hindu (turn Nanai 
was. 


Kabir himself made some effort toward the reconciliation 
of Lhuil and Hinduism, ami Nanai may have known about 
it, but Kabir achieved no great success in Ihis-which is not 
to say at once that Niinak did! Bui Kabir, nevertheless; mav 
x considered an excellent cx.impte of those who have sought 
harmony between Moslems and I lindus^may be viewed « 
a phonal embodiment, in fact, of !he qualities and the cul 
hire which m solution might be the very medium of accord. 
Bu! per Imps the culture of the dav which Kabir embodied 
was too eclectic Perhaps Nanai, also, had been affected bv 
a similar condition. From Benares to Lthor^ throughout the 
Gajigt^ and Jmima valleys and beyond, this edeetta mt wns 
prevalent at the time. It was a theory of many and the prac¬ 
tice of a few. and some of those who practiced it attained 
the rank of saints. Kabir may lx considered the first c <m- 
spiciiom and widely influential: saint of modem India whose 
fcaeh 1 tigs represent a reconciliaNon of the major doctrines of 
'•.am and Hmdtnsm. however few were the Moslems and 
the IlmdtM who were reconciled by them Tile household 
of Islam itsdf was not inclined to yield to than 

imT ‘ tinie - Nlt,slcTn and pry 

*■ . ctnih had begun m India In Let, Islam bad been 
cc mg India for five centuries with increasing power 

sset ™ ** thc p™* ^ ^ 

g itself hy peaceful, persuasive means. India had 
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been, ns usual, wide open to military conquest, and again the 
Moslems had found, as others before them had. that India 
could be conquered with comparative ease and speed. And 
once inside India in force, they found that conversion to 
Islam soon brought great numbers to them. India has cvet 
been comparatively disorganized and a fertile field for polit¬ 
ical intrigue. And Hinduism's utter lack of creetfal solidarity 
allowed Islamic dogma ample opportunity of penetration, 
with freedom to become the state religion within the bounds 
of Moslem imperial prestige. Some Moslems who had them¬ 
selves been converts to Is bun outside India, including many 
Turki, Afghan and Pa than stocks (flit ih in Pathan is an 
aspirated t and not equivalent to the th in the English this), 
bad come into the Pan fab wave by wave and bad established 
ruling houses among the subjugated Hindus. In those days 
Rajputs, fats and other "native" stocks were no match for 
the hardy, well-trained and martial-minded Moslems. And 
the process of Moslem conquest infiltration and accommo¬ 
dation seemed often to parallel that of the much earlier 
entry' of the “Aryans" into India—when the Rajputs, for 
example, were indeed the fords of passage. 

A, convert to Islam, to Sunni nr orthodox Islam, the 
Afghan Mahmud of Ghazni was the first invader of modem 
times to use force freely and destructively. He was the teal 
trail-blazer at the dawn of the eleventh century, and he made 
ami mil incursions for many years in the name of jihad or 
■'striving" {holy war?) for the faith. Was it indeed jihad? 
Moslem canon lawyers themselves have not always been 
unanimous in a definition of |itiad. That there were other 
than religious factors in Mahmud’s aggression may, however, 
be acknowledged bv us all. Rut Moslems themselves count 
him one of their greatest champions of the faith. Unsuri. 
his contemporary and a poet of distinction, raid of him. 
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You are that monarch whom, m bol), East and Wot, 
Muslttns, Christians, Jew?, md fanii tuiinc. 

When they count their beads and utter praise of Allah, 
Saying, "O Allah. giant tii what in the cud a mhattd ." 1 

Mahmud went as far in 1024 as the town of Somnath (from 
soma-natha, or 'lord of soma/' whose shrine was there) in 
Kathiawar in western India, where in tlic storming of the 
town he slew fifty thousand Hindus, because they would not 
“be converted." He destroyed the famous idol there and 
carried off booty in the amount, they say, of two million 
dinars (perhaps four or five million dollars). A poet of his 
own court. Asjudi bv name, composed and offered die fol¬ 
lowing lines in a hasidah in praise of the sack of Somnath, 

When the zcalous-windcd Sullsn made h is expedition 
tf? Someth, 

He scaled his own exploits as tin standard guage of miracle.* 

It is not at all dear what opportunities Mahmud gave the 
Hindus foT conversion^ unless indeed he gave rhem none? 
His methods of warfare, at least, were not conducive to con- 
vLTiton. And yet-amazing though it bc-he enlisted and 
employed Hindu troops, without thw turning Modem 
T here may actunlly have been mixed motives on the part 
of all But if Mahmud had religion* zeal in his campaigning 
it w^s inspired in him by the "woodctt-nimded lUemlist” [bn 
Karram whose convert to Islam he was. 

lhi« Kamwn was himself a fanatic of little or no education 
who had recoiled from the theological subtleties then widely 
current in the Modem world, and lie fell into the crassest 
anthropomorphisms m Ms views of the Koran: Allah sat 
like any monarch on hi* throne; he had made a primal cove¬ 
nant with the seed of Abraham and administered this 


1 From Khimrlumsfj ftatnW* 
Gi fj LJtior. Hutaiv <sf 
JndiK, iv h p. 189, Ntite: the kit 
word o( the quolitjDUr—3 p&m on 


Mahmud s nurne, mt-ins ‘ r v=rv 
praiseworthy.** 

! CL Elliot, op. dt. r p. x 89, 
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covenant from Ilia «sit in heaven. Hindus were apostates, 
having lapsed from the covenant, 1 hey were actually mush* 
nks, unbelievers* or "those who associate" other gods with 
God. Thus Ibn Karram. ft is not clear, however, to what 
extent Ibn Karr am and those of his persuasion had had 
opportunity to observe that Hindus might justly come with¬ 
in the range of Moslem tolerance, being tu the Koranic 
phrase aiihj'l-kitab. “people of ilic book,’’ ax were Christians, 
Jews and Sabums, whom Mohammed and Moslems toler¬ 
ated on that account—these tolerated peoples were allowed 
to pay tribute and w ere not forced to adopt Islam on pain of 
death. But the Koran does nut mention Hindus. They. there¬ 
fore, may be imishriks—such, in truth, they were in Ibil 
Ka mini's eyes, and also in Mahmud s. Kb minutes were al¬ 
together literal fundamentalists and gave no place to such 
liberal theories as that of "analogy," for instance. By anal¬ 
ogs 1 , if not by direct citation, I Sir ulus might legitimately have 
been tolerated. Yet even to liberal Moslems they were such 
manifest idolaters! And to Moslems of all sorts idolatry was 
a monstrous, insufferable form of “shirk (association). 
Mahmud the Karr ami tc is therefore particularly famous as 
"the idol-smasher." 

But again a confradiclion 1 Mahmud was the pattern of 
many learned and liberal Moslems, including the Persian 
poet l irdawsi who composed the epic Sfialtnama. and the 
Khwarizmi historian al-Biruni, whose knowledge of tire sci¬ 
ences. antiquities and customs of India surpassed that of 
other Moslems of the time, and also Ibn Sind (Avicenna), 
the Persian philosopher and scientist, Mahmud s madness 
was thus better instructed in Ghazni than in India. His in¬ 
consistency, however, was more than the comm on weakness 
of human nature, and he may serve in striking illustration of 
the complexity of the contemporary scene The same holds 
true of succeeding generation:', during which various types 
of Moslems mingled with various types of 11 Indus. Such 
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WHS the State of tilings throughout the four centuries be¬ 
tween Mahmud and Kabir. To most Moderns the time was 
mc oi testing true faith from false. ll.c Persian poet Sa'di 
of Shin/ who died in a.o. looked back on Mahmud's 
miSSJOn 115 OIlc of j testing and made a long p(jetll to 
commemorate it. And while many Hindus weft .ill alone 
converted to Islam, there were certain Hindu writers who 
xq)t dcnuuncmg (lie Moslem's missionary zeul. 

Hie last of the Moslem dynasties which preceded the 
coming of the Mughak several centimes after Mahmud was 

i T wIt0Se capifcd was Delhi two 

iimdred and fifty below L,horc. One of its sultans. 

£*-* f ^7’^ also - as Mahmud had done, the 
mk hut Slnkan. m idol smasher/' Since his rule extended 
from northwest India down the Canges vallcv through l*nn 

(hin ° Umf 'n 'rR br m<>tC k,r Smashing 

7k **» t»e.« least, was telling. It Sccnu J 

"idol |, «” ni1 iK,l,q <rf * 1 ? c t0 dcslr °y all but-khaws. 
,tm f cS> c ' cr V nf >* ant! then. And there were Moslem 

ST*5^ ,k ” l0eiiira “P 1 ?*! " b ° *«I* surf, 

^i«“frc” co ' vhich ■*?««» 

<«•» *- 

, 1 , typical. Cmniitcnt Hindu fai],ion"t1ial''"!si " Su}** 

dT 

Muilcun *. penned t^St'aS 
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the brahman and tike him to Delhi for trial, to be ques- 
tinned by Moslem canon lowers and the Sultan. 1 lie law¬ 
yers (qadis i. who may have been of the rigid school of Ibn 
ilanb.il, a Koranic literati? t, had recourse to a stratagem. 
They proved that the brahman had proclaimed Islam to be 
a “true religion'* and contended that since there can be 
only one true religion the brahman had proclaimed Islam 
to be file true religion. 'Hie brahman, accordingly, was 
called upon to give the ‘witness" (tashdid. public testi¬ 
mony) to Islam. The brahman saw the trap and declined, 
:is may have been anticipated (the tashdid is "I testify that 
there b no God but Allah . that; Muhammad is the 
prophet of Allah"). Nevertheless, his refusal was judged to 
be renunciation of Islam, for which in the Moslem state the 
penalty is death, 11c was put to death. 

Hindus of all kinds were always under pressure, whether 
overt or subtle. Tire tests were not all theological. There was 
often sri economic test, the jizyah, a toleration tax upon 
non-Moslems—all because the status of the Indians was pio 
fcssedlv obscure, or alterable. Technically, jizyali could not 
be levied upon or accepted from musbnks and apostates. It 
was not accepted at the outset from Arabian infidels. But 
the tax-collectors in India employed their own devices, in 
spite of precedent—and they acted sometimes at variance 
from official proclamations. Many of the poorer folk among 
the lower classes of the Hindus embraced Islam to escape the 
frequent mid often heavy taxes. Their own stake in Hin¬ 
duism was not too high and their faith was quite undisci¬ 
plined. But it was not so with the upper classes. There were 
proud warrior-caste men. the Rajputs, far example; and there 
were prouder brshtnltis. 1 best were not only the heirs of 
andent. ruling bouses; rhev were paritim and conservators 
of theories, rites and institutions in an old, indispensable 
tradition Moreover, many of them held posh of dignity and 
1 inner, were sullied servants of the state These all protested 
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and held out firmly against the imposition. Anti, in omsc- 
< j Utrncc ’ many ol then, suffered cruel persecution and pe.it 
diiiister. liar fiefs and offices were seized, their womenfolk 
a used, their sacred shrines were razed, and many of Lhtin 
lost mar lives. 

Hinduism had itself enduring qualities, Even its idolatry 
coufd not be “broken” by sheer force. Nor could Hindus of 
the better type, especially, be forcefully converted. And 
when muss conversion did occur. as it did Occasional! v, it was 
rather a submission to mere enrolment than a subscription 

0 'ft™ d0Cto "f « tedf meant some deterioration 
for fslam, some dilution of its faith and rending of its fabric 

\ f i CD ' t,S °\ :i UgC 0i 3ftlh,(k «ca«ed i„ many Icamcd 
yy ”'d took account of Indian 

realities, as they became better acquainted, For example with 

!' 1 cul Tu 1( *™ d .- *3 K 

sacred scriptures, and observed here and there sometimes the 
Frier sort of Hindu worship. They teamed to detect the 

hvJl'd^ * ll ?^ 1 bpt,ra ' deas practices, be* 
hvten doctrine and social regulations^] distinction which 

slain m and for itself had been disinclined to make Per- 

haps tim distmerion had its faults, hut. at any rate, Moslems 

f ! f ? vc f 08 " tTlc "Poamait. All this tended somewhat 

blio r V < “ C PTC55 S reant! t0 ® Islam a too prevalent, 

„ intolerance. Some Moslems began at last to think that 

m ' ? '" P™P"I>- |* classed as mmm instead of 
“ 1 ' H'»t Moslems .mg),, t „,„ <~i n—J . 

u,h> some sort of treaty- with them. While dhiSni had a 

5SS? h Z“T'- T ,y ' 11M 2»t 

(rf ° good, Koranic tern, 

i.f i d-7io} T meaning covenant or treaty” So 

Sf3thS^ “ ~ dC Prol ™’" !m — 

"SkZol^ul ! ,E,Hci ' in fact ' »*>' or 

people Why, then, might not Hindus come to enjoy 
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under Moslem rule, as dhimims Land kifcibis, security of life 
and limb and property! 

Other factors, also, tended to modify the strained situa¬ 
tion. One was increasing intermarriage between Moslem 
men and Hindu women, especially Ui areas where Islam was 
sovereign. In Kipling's version of Hafiz, 

II She be pleauiit to Jool on. wliat <]o« tin; Young Man say? 

'■L<>‘ She » pleasant to l m>]i un. Give Hu to me today!' 

Whether the Hindu woman joined the Moslem household 
bv gift or otherwise, she took into it some strange ideas and 
customs. Some Hindu widows, for example, became Mos¬ 
lem wives or concubines with no change at ah of faith. 
While reliable figures arc few in evidence of the extent of 
intermarriage during these early centuries, the general rec¬ 
ords of the period give incidental witness to a steady increase 
in the practice. 

Now we must understand that Islam throughout these 
centuries did not in itself present a solid front. We have 
referred to Moslem "orthodoxy" already, and have hinted 
now and then at "heresy." Many Moslem heresies persisted, 
with active sects to further them. Many sectarians had fled 
from hint to time to India from Iraq \tabia and F-gypt to 
escape the pressure or the persecution of the orthodox. Some 
of them had heard that India was hospitable to alf creeds, 
that she had even welcomed Zoroastrian Farsi fire-wor- 
stripers" fso-called). Some of these fugitives, however, suf¬ 
fered further persecution later on in India at the hands of 
Sunni Moslems [the socalkd orthodox) after lbey had 
come. Mahmud of Ghazni, for example, was a sunni. Most 
of the mlcrs. of course, were sunn is. White Baghdad was 
the leading Moslem capital (until it fell to the Mongols in 
a.j>. 1258) and the Abbasid khilafat (caliphate) of Baghdad 
was mure or less intact, orthodoxy reigned, although intrigue 
and heresy wrestled riolently with it. After the fall of 
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Baghdad. heresy played in India an even stronger role—not 
only ill the Panjab, but also in the Doab (the region of the 
two rivers, the Canges and the Jumna >. Heresy, together 
with political intrigue, may indeed have been strongest m 
the Lucknow region between Moslem Agra anti Hindu Be¬ 
nares In this region the Shiites were the most active and 
influential of the many heretics. 

riitsc Shiites have gone hy many names, as vve should 
know: they arc Alids. if descended from the fourth Uialifah 
Air hy Ins first wife Fafimah (the Prophet's daughter) and 
from the families of their sons, Hasan and Husayn, They arc 
hiiatnb, if of the line of Imams, which includes Alt. Husavn 
and their direct descendants who as pretenders to. or rivals 
of. the Klnlafat established an Irnamat. Or. there mHit be 
taiiaiUaw qf the family of Ismail. 3 rival iinami line, which 
mclndcs the Indian Bohmhs and Kl.ojahs And there were 
MahtW those who looked for a mahdi or "coming leader" 
who would be instead of, or in addition to. the imam-or vet 
a special type of imam Am] there were Qarmatians. also, 
followers of a certain Ihn Qannat who had established his 
claim of prophet" with them. 

1 f ' ot: alJ , StUitcs representing in general adherence 
to a line of blood descent rather Hum n nC of electoral succes- 
sion-and at that, a line of restricted kinship as ncn r ^ 
pr»Mhh to the I roping own blood-line Otherwise, thev 

,n Ecology, for their blood had min- 
q cd with a hberahang strain. At test. thev adhered to a 

,WT1 W * thin thc lnr 5« house of Islam. 

I r ,n : * rcflllv simple, but 

5> r: i«htd« it, 

J ^ Ecology (rpv. below). In the regular Moslem view 
S m ,s qujte schismatic. Its most insistent form is Persian 

h,« b uT i Al Sf i V5 ^ nC<] mn,p!rte contro1 in Persia- 

i !^ 3 lading part in India, also. 1„ r^, the 
lf appur - 10 *** Indian Deccan, proclaimed Shiism 
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theidifijonof his state. In i 512 Shiism was introducedstill 
further south in territory winch became “Hie Ni/Jjns 
Dominions" the modern state of Hydarabsid. Deccan. Mo* 
k-jii strife with Hinduism was continual, sometimes violent, 
and violence would sometimes occur also between Shiites 
mid Simms. The great annual celebration of the Shiites w» 
often the occasion of such strife This, bn own as the u- 
harram, commemorated tire martyrdom of Husayn at Kar¬ 
bala. near Baghdad, and stirred Shiite sentiment to fever 

* There was still another type of Islam, one that was more 
or less “orthodox," which played a widely influential part 
in Indian religious life. It seemed sometimes, indeed, to 
make tarns with Hinduism or even to yield peaceably to it. 
Or, possibly, it yielded somewhat to the environment which 
in a longer space of time had also molded Hinduism. The 
reference just now is U) wliat we may call Sufism. Sufism is a 
pervasion, something eclectic and mystical, rather than m it- 
^df a sect. It was not a sect like Shi% fnr example, :inJ. muse- 
over, had little if any thought of politics. It was, in fact, 
ascetic Tlic Sufi emphasized peculiar, personal habit, such 
as the wearing of the coarse garb. suf. rather than putting 
jttfcss mi anything institutidnat, although m »mw certain 

Sufi ordm were established, - 

Sufism was in germ, at least, something in Mohammed s 
own experience id below) and something, also, in the 
atmosphere of religion m other lands where Islam spread. It 
w» a vague way Mm) of life and thought. Sufis were arid 
generally remained true Moslems, although many of the 
stricter Moslems considered them inegubr. heretical t cr- 
haps the Sufis disregarded public prayers frahwat i and over- 
did thdf clbikrs. or periods of dcvcticmal 'iwnembiancc. 
But tire general theory of the more thoughtful of them had 
Imre since become orthodox through Hie life and work 
the distinguished al-Ghtutuli {d, a-O. mil, ' c efn,ncn 
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Moslem doctor who added kashf, mysticism, to traditional 
practice (natil) and national interpretation {*aql}. At least, 
he emphasized acceptably the way of bslif as separable 
from these other two, 

Sufism was widely current m India by 1500, before Hie 
coming of the MughaJs. It had developed a doctrine of the 
essential, mystical unity (tawhid? of Allah, beyond the crass 
anthropomorphism (cf, Ibn Karram) of the solitary, the 
high, the great, deity who sits aloft upholding both the 
heavens and the earth £cf. the "throne verse." Koran -:25b}. 
And by their dhikts they made progress on the "path’’ to¬ 
ward final, mystic tasawwuf, or 'abnegation." But they 
stopped short of giving up entirely the theory of persistent 
personality—Sufis never deemed the "person" of either man 
or Cod a mere mental construct or spintual idea. Hindus of 
itianv kinds, nevertheless, could welcome Sufis, or recognize 
in them familiar habits, attitudes and theories. Hie yogi 
already practiced sc If-disciplinary exercises which he might 
at least susjiect the Sufis also practiced. T he Sadho and the 
sanny.isi usually saw nothing strange in sufis. Even the 
ved-mti sometimes thought he saw in Sufism something of 
his own "non-dualistic” pantheism, and was inclined to 
identify as one the Moslem sufi Unity and the Hindu univer¬ 
sal Brahman. And some Hindu bhahtas. following the way 
of personal devotion (biiakhi to this or that god fKrisIma, 
Kama. 01 any other avatara 01 "descent" of Cod) could 
sense tlwir kinship with certain Shiites if not with Sufis, 
who looked to All or to Husavn as a pattern and a guide* 

S.iiith, indeed, of all sort* were common sights in India, 
Hindu satjhus, Moslem pirs. and many such examples of 
loosened ties with any particular religion, But of Sufi saints 
alone, on the eve of the establishment of the Great Mughal 
empire, there were many wdl-known by name and widely 
rcspeetedifor example, in Lahore, Kaku S bnh of the Chtshri 
order, m Delhi, the ChMttis Hasan T ahir and Muhammad 
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Hasan; and in Jaunpur, the Chishtis Muhammad Ua and 
Mawlana Allah Dad llicre were also several prominent 
members of the Qadirite and Sbnhmwardi Sufi bruther- 

hoods. 

All this immediately foregoing is background and setting 
for Kabir. in whom many of these dements mingle more 
or less distinctly, although he himself seems to have be¬ 
longed to no closed order, whether theological or plulowp' 
ical, neither to any gwen sect, nor yet to any one rd.gious 
household. He was something of a Sufi and somethin? o a 
bhakta. Hindus have revered him as a guru and Moslems as 
a pir. There arc. however, today sis or eight millions ot In¬ 
dians. including Sikhs. who count themselves his heirs. Aud 
inanv single individuals are especially “devoted to him A 
doy.cn sects, in ah. share Kabit*s inheritance, but the Sikhs 
have been the most conspicuous, alert and virile of them alt 
Kabir may have been dead by i +49. as a recent iograp re 
asserts, but the dates usually assigned him are 14.40-151 
Whether Nanak tire Sikh knew him in person or only knew 
about him. Kabir is a proper symbol of the very heritage of 
Nanak and the Sikhs, and they have explicitly acknowledged 
him. lie was bom near Benares, the very heart of Hinduism, 
and ended his days there. His father was possibly a Moslem 
and was certainly a julaha or weaver. His name a* any rate is 
Moslem—"kabir” is Arabic for "great" Hie designation “al- 
Kabir” occurs in the Koran as one of Allah's nincty-mnc 
"most excellent names*' or titles (qualifies, some would say- 
see Koran 7:179 and 34:11). Weavers, if Hindu, were ac¬ 
tually low caste. Since most weavers then, as evidence seems 
to indicate, were Moslems, these may have changed their 
original religion foi the sake of some slight relief by the 
* Mohan Sing] 1, KaW' and the Bliagfi Movement fljfimc, i<m)- 
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operation of Islamic ''brotherhood." Kabir's father may 
himself have been a convert to telarn. Hit mother, however, 
was a Hindu, possibly of brahman caste, who first or List 
may have suffered social ostracism for some reason; but we 
cannot say wltethcT her marriage to a low-caste waver was 
the result or tlie occasion of her degradation. Weavers' 
women, whether Hindu or Moslem, did not in anv case 
observe the veil “seclusion” r purdah f 
Kabir himself has said. "1 am a juiaha of Kashi" (i,c., of 
Benares I. and we may accept this evidence. This saving, 
also, is ascribed to him, namely. ‘Mosulman is my pti, bow 
can 1 wear the mala!” (i.e., [ was "bom" a Moslem, how 
tlicvi can I wear a rosary !)—but we ruav hesitate to accept 
this latter evidence, Why? There was nothing to prevent 
either a Hindu or a Moslem from wearing the rosarv—the 
holy then of both jatb or “births ' wore them. There is vet 
stronger evidence in 3 sliabd. or saving, of the poet Ravi das 
m the Sikh Crarrfii: Sahib, that KabirS family slew cows at 
the Moslem festivals of 'Id and Havjr Id, and revered Mos¬ 
lem shpykhs, shahids and pir$. the Moslem connotations 
arc clear enough, but it b equally clear that the neighbor¬ 
hood of his birth was preeminently Hindu, Benares, dear 
especially to Shiva, was an active center of the Hindu bbak- 
tas, of the Ran mites, especially Pronounced traditions, also, 
lingered there of the twelfth ccnturv Vainnavu vedanti 
Ramaimj... whose follower was the hlrakb RamHoanda of 
iv hom Kabir himself was a disciple. Benares was the head 
quarters of this same RflttUmanda who worshiped the Hindu 
-iv.itjra Raimi and Rama’s bride Si fa, and taught a doctrine 
uf salvation for afl men through ''devotion” to Rama. Raina- 
nandi was himself a brahman, his gospel looselv Hindu, and 
among his followers were a Moslem, a (at. a shudra. a woman 
and an outcasts And there were very many rigid brahmans. 
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itiso, m Benares. It was a center to wiuch Hindu pilgrims, 
high and low, of any sect or origin, had recourse.* 

I hereal clue to Kahir is, after all, not Ins birth or his asso* 
rations, hut his critical, almost completely hostile, attitude 
toward all formalism m religion. It is not altogctlicr cleaat, 
however, that this came of his own initiative. I’erhaps, he 
was not at all original, except in his unique means of nans 
mission of selected dements in Ins family a ml social situa¬ 
tion. He made no effort to invent ideas. Lo offer any which 
had not been previously expressed. Nor <lid he advocate a 
revolution of any sort, thus making of Himsdf an ol>iect of 
partisan attack, If he denounced idolatry as "foolish, kmc 
and wrong/’ he was no more than 3 theoretical, passive idol- 
breaker. He questioned the validity of the Koran, and fiat 
also of the Hindu Vedas. And tie denied that pilgrimage any¬ 
where had anv value. . , 

He was a guru, not a deva (god), he tailed hunsdf a pir 
of both religious" i t . of Hinduism and Islam, and a “nov¬ 
ice” of the "true Cum ” i t, God. 1 le held fast by the One 
Name, he said, which in itself covered such names as Rama, 
Khuda, Siitilti. Shiva, or Others which applied to God. He 
sometimes called on God as Rama, but qualified t is fit e 
by excluding Sita or any other consort or companion, and by 
denying that Rama was himself an avatara of Cod. By 
"Rama” he meant not the epic hero but the True Guru, the 
One God. the True Name. In this sense, he advocated per¬ 
sonal devotion (bliakta ) to Rama, and was himself, there- 
fore, □ tlidstk devotee. But lie adhered to knrwA and mins- 
migration (metempsychosis), and if he spoke of us own 

• Devotees of KAir ivdrc this i fohir hurting in 

driu. -cfiuplet." teS; 

Kushi tail Nlifth^r gsv.i. Kabu O Dadil. tU t.nrd who 

Saimkhi Sain nnlvO. Dadu pure fmiiKl }* 

hm. 
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jjti f birth, he meant one of many births. He would have 
granted that he might have belonged to different sects or 
faitlis at different births. His career, he doubtless thought, 
was "capable of every form,” as the Moslem poet Ibnu'l- 
*Aiabj might have put it. Indeed many Moslems—for exam¬ 
ple. the thirteenth century Rumi—accepted and expounded 
the theory of transmignition, as did also some Moslems of 
Indka, 

Kabir, then, used words and voiced ideas which repre¬ 
sented his evaluation of the times he lived in. He recognized 
philosophy, wc know, because lie once remarked that such- 
and-such was "the preaching of the Upanishads.” The 
Vedantio "tot tvam asi” (that thou art), meaning that the 
individual soul of man, the afman, is really one with the Ab¬ 
solute. the BiaJimjit. and other abstract phrases were current 
in the neighborhood about him. But he himself was no 
philosopher, but only an extraordinary saint among the com¬ 
mon people lie was the "teacher" in the sense of transmit¬ 
ting what he kid himself selected He was the “preacher" in 
a blunt, unpolished Hindi, tiis own vernacular. He was a 
‘ I heist and a "mystic," Although he may have left no 
record of himself in his own handwriting, 1 or any manuscript 
of his (cachings, there is sufficient record ftn some thorough 
reconstruction of it all. There is the Bjjak of Kabir which the 
Kabirpanthb cherish, in which occurs the saying, for exam¬ 
ple. "1 touch noL ink m paper, or take a pen in hand . . . 
Kabir has given lib instruction with his hps." And there 
are the “ Kabir portions" of the Granfcft Sahib. Someone has 
claimed that these "portions" sometimes in bulk and some- 

A Kihirpaiiihi doln puts it jnnayo Nath 
tan nay. 


Mini t ac.id chhuv'i nahin qa- 
bm gahi rial if hath. 

Chare ti jugmaintain.jells, Kabim 


i Without touch mg ink or paper. 

without taking pen in hand 
Kabir panes Lt,c Lord who h the 
glory of all four eras.) 
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times m scattered fragment, make up iu reality “hvotlurds 

of the Cnnlh." . . . 

Here b a possible gist of gbit's teaching in words as¬ 
cribed to him: 

Cod is one: there is nn second* The One is everywhere. 

Search in thy heart; there is His abode. 

O men and women, seek the sanctuary of die One. 
fie pervaded! thy bed) and the universe as well - 

Sacrifice, the rosary, pilgrimage. fasting and alms are cloaks 

Whv perform so many ceremonies! Of wlnt avail to I lira- 
duv to bathe, and to Moslems to pray a! the mosque. 

Some pride tlumidvcs on the practice 0* yoga- 

Put away suspension of the breath and all the attitud In 

devotion. - ■ - 

Worship Cod, thou fonlt . t . - * *l 

Renounce family, caste and lineage. 1«* thw tllulL 1he 
Maker thus distinguished men. , 

Birth b in aocmdaticc with penalties for deeds; 

Through wandering! and error man keeps cotmug 

Cod. the dread of and the fad of 
rebirth am at an end. . . . 

1 have met Cod who dwells within the bent - - - 

Renounce homn . feimiinrt Ixijiting. , 1 ^ 

They who crave for liquor and niclrne to drunkenness 
nowhere isiul confcnt. - . - 

men thy *mriAip ■* ended, thou must render an 
account. .. - 

Repeat the name of Ram, thou madman! 

Tile ocean ct «afiten« b difficult to 

Tire name of Cod avert him who has tasted of its 

utvour. - » > 
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J take no thought «I «n or virtue; neither go ! to a haven 
□r a hdlJ; 

[shall not die ns the icst «f the vmild of me nr, 
iljo lioul that is j'CJmcd witli Him ii iiid«tmcbbk k 

Although Kahir himself was scared} 1 more thuu a feeble 
voice* m the mumming crowd, his gospel, nevertheless, 
proved to be , leaven in the total lump. 1 k gathered to him- 

e cnj' r 7 ^ Tl Wch ? ,V °* SCVCnt >' fivc * eighty years 
eve .il thousand devoted followers who stored away his 

cachings m then- minds and perpetuated the fluid order he 

d fon|,(jd Jl ^ met some opposition while he lived, was 

JEf *? i ; t P t, r“ bv i]K batman people who could not 
understand his ideas and who thought his habits careless 

liiwaSd'f 0pp0>ed *J brahmans 011 Wunt of Ins 
... - (anti his own condemnation of them. He freely 

SSfEi^ Pr f office, their formal 

e-dcs' ^ , x Lr J.,.r l,o,e ': 0 r' 

'I'm. and dm me once brought against lumbal Ik 
was a disturber of the peace* 

who resorted ro .rreenkriL in r f ^ 

te?K: V jpflsssi 

ir- ^ Sw istsr* 

-Upon, and he maintained to* tie W ” 

4 j 
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essence of both Hinduism and Jslim. On his demise, his 
memory was, accordingly, preserved by devotees from both 
households, even though lie had not in his own lifetime 
accomplished the union of these faiths! 

Cyan tain ka yatn Jam, mati ta angai 
Ayj Klibira phir gaya, phiLi !iai «inatr, 

Kabir came anti went back again, having fant'd the world 
insipid: 

Effort to find the |cwd of knowledge it effort to adorn tni; 
duHL* 

•For erne version of these do- F. F Kt-ay, Kabir, ami Mohan 
l*as v c W. F Johnson, fJJiannitJ Smgli. Kabir. 
nrdiaivali f Ludhiana. 1909 1 Cf- 


^ -5 





K.vejr came and went, as the doha 
says, liis career spent at the chief 
center of Hindu pilgrimage and 
revet cn cc.whcreh is memory m i gh t 
have faded into the dim light of 
the common I [indu day. It escaped 
that fate, however, due not alto¬ 
gether but mainly to the tact that 
Nanak the Sikh, also, came and 
inaugurated a more virile move* 
merit nourished partly by Kabir, which gathered Kahir’s 
teaching* to itself and included them in its own sacred scrip* 
turcs. Tire "Kabir portions" of the Sikh Graitfh Sahib are in 
themselves sufficient evidence that Sikhism is not only a 
product of the limes in general, but intimately connected 
also with Kubirs reformation, in particular. There is even 
the linguistic connection between Kabir and Nannk (ct 
below)—they shared something of a common vernacular. 

But Nanak and Kabir were, after all, distinct phenomena, 
differing one from the other. There was between them a dis¬ 
tance of many miles, ff not some cultural distinction, also. 
Tile ripe timet in the Punjab brought forth up there a move* 
merit of their own. It may one day be concluded that there 
was even a distinguishable middle ground between Benarasi 
Kabir and Panjabi Xanak That is, the Satnamis whom we 
have men tinned already ctf.. p 17 above i may stand some¬ 
where in between, not merely' geographically, as the fact is T 
but also in matters of religious theory and practice. Or we 
mm find some very close connection between Kabir's own 
peculiar followers, the Kabirpanthis, and a major portion of 
the Sikhs, namely the "easygoing” saliajdaris who are most 
intimately linked with Nanak. And vet some tiling more than 
miles and cultural variation may enter casually into the final 
explanation of differences among Kalrirpmthu, Satnamis 
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Chapter 4. 

^Tlanak: 
the “Factual 
and the 
Termless 




nanak: factual AWD formless 

anti (he two main types of Sikhs. namely, tlic fact of Moslem 
over lordship with its variations of administrative policy and, 
in consequence, varied reactions on the Hindu subjects 1 
part 

Furthermore, there have been two Nanaks. Hie factual 
and the "formless." This may be recognized at once as some¬ 
thing common in 'he history of religions. He was an his¬ 
torical person; he is also a theological construction- lie u 
what India and the world in general think he is; he is also 
what Sikhs think, of hull—he is his tor ico-tiieo logical to them, 
.i real person and also a creature of religious fancy He is em¬ 
phatically the latter where and when Ire is the most revered, 
lie is then Nanak Nirankari (nir. "without"' and akoT, 
“form"}, or Nanak who is not only spiritual but incom¬ 
parable as well. Hie reader may recall tire inscription to this 
effect above the altar in the Jabalpur gurdvvara (above, p 
19), And yet the two Nanaks are not always to he distin¬ 
guished from each other They are two in one, hoth in prac¬ 
tice and in theory. 

Sikhs themselves do not usually ascribe divinity to Nnnah 
—he is not “incomparably" divine. He has been called by 
some of them Nannkdeva, with a faint implication of divin 
itv in such a title, since deva lias done duty frequently 
for "god,” But the term itself has its own peculiar history 
and a varied usage among Indians. In general there is some 
mortality ascribed to gods, for their divinity is not independ¬ 
ent of tire common, transmigratary round. The numerous 
devas of the common people were themselves subject to 
transmigration. even as men also were, although the gods, 
nevertheless, were »n .1 higher plane of life. Even “God" 
among the Indian (heists has not been the final Absolute. 
Nanak was himself a (heist, but in such measure that he 
could not have associated himself in divine intimacy with 
the one God whom he exalted. Nanak lumsdf made no 
claim to divinity, Nor do Sikhs think of the historical Nanak 
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.is "incomparable " lliey know him as one of m.nn leform- 
ere of lus day. some of whom thfcy deliberately associate 
with Liui in their regard and rccot lection. 'Hus dues not 
make impossible nor does it even unduly qualify, his life 
and gospel as their chief concern We might say that Nanak 
is practically i neoniparable, that lie is unique instmmentally 
if not in essence, that he was the founder of an enduring 
order for which his gospel has become unique. But out 
comparative concern with Nairnk and Ids order required us 
to make whatever distinctions arc reasonably possible be¬ 
tween the factual Nanak of the northwest Indian setting 
and the legendary, "formless" Nauak. even though the two 
1 >c mingled in the rate account as the Sikhs’ own tradition 
offers it. 

'Hie factual Nnnak is the more important with special 
reference to ilmdu-MosIcni intercourse, although the rec¬ 
ords of the factual Nauak arc comparatively meager '[lie 
formless Nanak is the more important as a typical phenom¬ 
enon in the total history of religion, and the records of him 
in I hi? role are ample. It was faith in him which made him 
a compelling figure, the general situation in his day having 
taken little notice of him. Believers filled to overflowing the 
small cup of his life, drank deeply of it and endured in the 
stlength of the draught, often laying the cup aside and 
sometimes quite forgetful of it. But we must find the cup 
and what its simple contents mnv have been, and appraise 
them within their general situation. We must appraise the 
records, those especially which the Sikhs themselves have 
made. 

An early, western historian of Sikhism, Lt. Col. John 
Malcolm, who fteelv acknowledged that his volume was 
"defective,” while we find it very entertaining, gave this 
expression to (he problem of interpretation and reconstruc¬ 
tion: 
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There ii no part id orient*! bicgtaphy in which it is tnore difficult 
to opiate truth from falsehood than that which relates to the hi^ 
lory of religious impoito^ [sicf] + The account of their lives is gen 
vraOy recorded^ either by dewted disciple* am! vvjrrn jiHicirnh,. 01 
by violent enemies and bigntted persecutors. 1 he hirtncr, from 
intis luiqst i c adii? a ration, decorate them with even quality and aaom- 
plisliincut that can adorn mni; Uic latter jnisnprevent chra dwjc- 
lu--. autl li^toct (rom jH Lben merit- and pieteniioili Tim general 
rcna.irl 1 Jiavc found to upph with peculiar force to the varying 
jccoisnit:; given, by Sikh and by Nfuliamnicdun author of Nnitqc and 
his successor! {Sketch of tlac Sikfi 3 + pp. 5. London, iSi ij. 

Although Malcolm* somewhat in the maimer of his na¬ 
tion at lhe time, thought of Sikhism os religious "imposi¬ 
tion/' Tic gave, he said. "a preference, on almost dll occasions, 
to the original Sikh writers/" because 

hi every research into the general history of inaukmd, \\ is of 
the most essential importance to hear what a nation has to lay of 
1 keif: and the knowledge obtained from such sources tins a value 
independent of its historical utility It mds the promotion of social 
intercourse, ond leads to the establishiiicnt of friendship between 
nations frhiif-. p. K )■ 

Sikhism was a "nation* p at the time, as well as a religion, 
and m:is to give irn even more impressive account of itself. 
Malcolm's words about it arc those of a statesman as well 
as of an historian. Though he may have considered Sikhs ini' 
posters, he did not chss their nation among "savage states.** 
lie thought uf savage states as ''those who have most preju¬ 
dices, and who are consequently most castle conciliated ot 
offended" fp, 5). [f his preference for Sikh writers was 
valid for his day, ours has yet further ground of confidence 
in the fruits of Sikhs* own investigation of their history. 
Sikhism \m begun tn produce; scholars of its own who arc 
competent to deal not only with Sikhism as religion hut to 
interpret its relation to Sikh politics which came into the 
expanding scene, whatever the founder Nanak may have 
planned. 

There was something in Nanak—Or was it drain) Sftm- 
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till?—which made possible a religion and a state. Perhaps 
he perceived more truly than did other reformers of the 
time the effectual principle; of reformation mid laid surer 
foundations of refotm. lie may, indeed, have had much iit 
common with Kalur and with several lesser predecessors and 
contemporaries, but his own mission yielded more positive 
and lasting fruits. The equality of faiths lud been preached 
lw Gprakhnath, also, a thirteenth century north Indian, 3 
noted Shivitc yogi from whom the so-called "split-eared 
yogis" sprang. And the Vishnuite Ramamind.; of Benares 
and Kabir himself had preached this doctrine, although in a 
somewhat limited degree. Many other voices also hud been 
raised against images and idolatry in Worship—Nanak’s was 
not the first, nor has it been the last. Some fraternities had 
been formed which practiced scwi or “service” among the 
Common people, linking il in the daily round wit! bhakti, 
or personal devotion. A south Indian Telugti brahman, Val- 
labha, who died in 1531, preached "service” in the name of 
Krishna, an avatar a of Vishnu. Chaitanya of Bengal and 
norlli India, who died in 1555. himself aroused many In¬ 
dians to devotional excitement over the idea of the equality 
of men. He preached in the name of Radha-Krishna (she 
was Krishna's spouse, ot at least bis favorite mistress, who 
became by a higher kind of interpretation the type and 
symbol of the human soul which was drawn a I last to the 
ineffable God. having been purified by divine love of the 
sensuality to which the fickle, human lover is devoted). And, 
to mention yet another item 111 the changing scene, Kabir 
also had set an example of appeal to the common people 
through their own vernaculars—Nanak, again, was not the 
first with such an emphasis. 

But Nanak's accomplishments were greater for some rea¬ 
son. Was he more constructive, while the others seemed 
to be. for ihc most part, dissenter;? Kahn was more critical 
than constructive. He and others seem to lime been ini- 
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pressed by life's futilities. Some sought escape from priest¬ 
craft, aud some, alienation from die world of sense and form. 
Most of them were q metis tic Hindus, even though they had 
felt something of the force and pressure of activLstic Islam. 
They had all yielded lo tins extent, at least, to the pressure 
of Islam, namely, dmt they would escape from polytheism, 
from idolatry 1 and from caste—or else from the earthly realm 
where these prevailed and subsequently find a realm quite 
free of them. The very service which some of them preached 
was usually a means of other-worldlings* for those who 
screed, rather than a program of reconstruction of the 
worldly order. While Nninik himsdf was critical of the world 
and had much to say of life-negation, there was something 
positive and realistic in his life—something which the Pan¬ 
jab, at any rate, could utilize and make permanent in reli¬ 
gious and politk -i! reconstruction. And what it was may be 
glcancd from many records, including what the Sikhs them- 
seises composed We si mil prefer Sikh sources to the extent 
of examining them first of all, together with the maimer of 
their origin. 

There was, of course, no Sikh literature of prediction 
which preceded Nanak, for there was no prior expectation of 
his ‘‘earning,” Later an, however, Sikhs "saw” in certain 
Hindu and Islamic sources references to Nanak’s coming. 
His advent could be made to fit into the Shiite Moslem 
theory of the invisible imam or that of the prophetic mahdi, 
and into the Hindu theory of the avatara, the “descent" or 
incarnation of divinity. Tire Sikh “birth records" ( janam- 
patris) and "birth stories" (jannmvakhis) make much of 
such prophecy and expectation. On the whole, they embody 
more of portent and tire miraculous than of substantial, his¬ 
torical fact—as is the case, likewise, with birth stories winch 
.ire so common in accounts of all the Indian religions, The 
ancient Buddhist Jstakas, for instance, rehearse the many 
wonderful "births" of Go Lima the Buddha—although there 
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seems to lie no good evidence tint the carl) 1 Sikhs knew 
about them. Sikhs must hove known, however, something 
similar among the Jains, and without doubt they knew the 
reputedly “old” but comparatively modem Furanas of the 
Hindus, which recount in fantastic detail the origins ami 
repeated births ol gods and men. 

One Sikh jinuiiiNiklii may properly be singled out from 
all the rest of than, that which bears the name nf a certain 
Sewn Das and a date equivalent to a,d. i $88 , 'Hie date and 
the authorship may justly be questioned, in view of the bet 
that it contains thus early ,m exceptionally full account of 
Nanak, including sonic details which arc not to lie found 
in the original Sikh scripture itself, the Adi Granfh, which 
was composed by Bhai Gur Das at the dictation of Arjun, 
Hie fifth Guru Ji$8t-i6o6) 'lliri Gur Das who died in 
ifiaq, through whom much of the “life" of Nanak has come 
down to us. dues not mention this Sewa I Jas's jau.un salli i 
Gur Das may indeed not have known of it But whatever 
the age and authorship of this document, it enjoyed the good 
fortune to escape the destruction which befell numerous 
Sikh manuscripts at the hands of Moslems. It escaped—not 
because it had not been written! It actually constitutes the 
fullest "life" of Nanai and i* on ihc whole a* trustworthy 
as any other single, purely Sikh source. We may assume that 
it was written about fifty years after Nanak's death, thus 
affording evidence of what Nanak had become so soon in 
tire minds of his own faithful 

The Cianffr Sahib, that is, the Adi Granth, or the “first" 
book, is the earliest official record 'licit Guru Arjun should 
have ordered its composition is in itself some evidence that 
there had begun to lie some need of an accepted cation. We 
have no means of knowing, however, whether this canon 
was altogether original, or was an extract or n condensation 
nf writings previous I v in circulation- It may represent Cum 
Arjun’s own estimate—or even Bhai Gur Dasb—uf Nanak's 
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life and teachings Arjim seems to have been the first Sikh 
clearly to comprehend the master's meaning In any event 
tins record is authentic within the Sikh 1 *' own tradition, and 
its biographical details constitute the basis of the complete 
Life of Nanai: which Uhai Mam Singh, a granLbi I ‘'reader 
of the Graiith) of Amritsar, composed after the death in 
1708 of Gobnid Singh, the tenth and last Guru. 

An excellent biography entitled Nanai: Parkash (making 
’‘manifest" the “famous" Nanak-parkash has a host of 
meanings) was written in iSzj by a certain Saniokh Singh, 
but it also relied mostly nn the Grantli fur facts, while draw¬ 
ing freely on the "birth" stories for legend Pam pi 1 lets have 
frequently appeared rehearsing incidents in Nanak’s life. In 
19^6 hfiai Jodh Singh of the Klmlsa College. Amritsar, con¬ 
sidered in his Gitrmati Nmtay Nauak’s contribution to In¬ 
dian religion. But no Sikh lias yet examined the career of 
Nanak by the full means of modem, critical technique. His¬ 
torical criticism bos yet to measure' hini. He is still, therefore, 
in general, nitankari, ''formless." A writer who deems him¬ 
self a Sikh “with limited credulity," Mohan Singh, of the 
■staff of the Oriental College of the Panjab University, has 
applied to the life of Kabir the criricaH) historical method. 
Some Sikh must do the same otic day for Nanak. 

Mohan Singh professes to find in Hie Indian setting itself 
conclusive evidence of the very normal process by which a 
creature of legend is made, such as a bllagat or a saint. 
Kabir. the subject of his sketc h was deemed a bliagal, one 
possessed of at least a measure of divinity. Nanak called him¬ 
self, it seems, sacliiar, a “matt of truth," an imam or "guide." 
a pit or “saint" and claimed some extraordinary character— 
and Sikhs have called him deva, “god," By some process 
deification qualified and completed Sikh reverence toward 
him i bv Mohan Singh described the process in femis of his 
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legendary bfcagat? This, according to hb reckoning,* is the 
hbagat s usual career: 

i. He si Jowty-bom, the i^xnaimjlion cjI one of the vague and 
numerous host of the "irmuOTtaLV' 

Miracle jattentis hif bistk. 

j. In hi* earh years he question^ through ihul divinity which is 
rruiutait in him* the current riba and caauuriies, and composes and 
sings stump hi expectation of a information, 

^ In Ini second stage. o* 4 Imitirthukler (the and ashiraita), he 
meets either his own gum oi else the Lord hiraidt, and secs more 
dearly the Vision of the new ideal about which lie ship* 

5. lie experiences some displume in his own household from 
his and his wife + 5 children and truni human kindred of I11S oivta sta¬ 
tion. and yet, ttfiVcfthckw* wins tht favor of some through his exer¬ 
cise of virtue 

fi b 2 Ic is challenged by tunny associates and neighbors, but meet* 
their rests, proving hi 1 , capacity by miracle^ 

7_ f!e enjoys special mimic m with his Lord, 

ft. He acquires a special following from among whmti he desig¬ 
nates intimate disciples, 

9. His life is Enirnnalmiily prolonged. Ksuwtima to a hundred 
and twenty m even to three In in died years, 

10. He makes at last an ascent to heaven from the midst of fib 
dischdes who. upon his departure. fall into disputation over fill Due 
teachings ami over the legitimate succession to Inm in the leadership 
of the new order which he founded, 

it He re-appears to oiu or more of the original di-dpte*. giving 
specific Indian ion of mind trine and of the title suceeisiunl 

ts. He operate thereafter a- a free, invisible yd potent spirit 
giving guidance to anyone who needs it, i capkin g and fr ^forming 
wilting incu and ultimately saving them. 

And the saint's career by the legendary process readies 
possibly ludf the hhaguts distance: 

1. The saint is bran, according to alt. even brahman leal, accounts, 

df W-ctttt, 

: He live* normally ^TOfdijtg to hb station md the muni stagcs, 
although giving meanwhile some evidence of umivual hinging, 

■ I 1 eighteen sterns Minting <if Mohan Singh* somewhat in* 
arc the author^ own formulation coherent ex jX>u Hein. 

Gi 
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5 Tic turns in time altogether to religion kind its ways in obe¬ 
dience to a special '’cull/' 

^. In rctiiciiicnt lie finds liis guru Or his Lord, and practice* 
devotion tu him, 

5. He follows actively the religious way, relying for support upon 
ihc fellowship of saints. 

6. He has recourse, whenever necessary, tu miracle in demonstra- 
turn of his saintly life and of the perfect doctrine which he preaches, 

Was Nanak saint or blmg.it, according to these recipe# 
Hie records (s&khis. etc.) do not draw one line between 
the two: lie is loth: there was miracle at liis birth, lie enjoyed 
special interviews with his Lord, lie chose some intimate 
disciples, and since liis death seme followers have known 
him as free spirit. Let us look awhile at his whole career, the 
fabric woven of fact and fancy—with each quite obvious 
almost always. 

Nanai, was bom in Ihc neighborhood of 

Lahore in a village on the hank of the Ravi river, which was 
then called Talwandi and later known as Raya pur, Lahore 
was the old capital of the Moslems of the Panjah. but the 
village had been founded by a Hindu raja, and the villagers 
were mostly Hindus. It had been sacked several times by 
Moslems uiio were engaged primarily in civil war. with inci¬ 
dental reference to the Hindu populace, and was at last 
assigned by the Moslem king of Delhi to one of his retainers, 
Rai Bular by name, whose family, of Rajput ancestry, had 
been converted to Islam. Rai Bulat was himself a Moslem 
convert. The village was thus in itself typical of Panjabi 
Hinduism under Moslem Tide. The Moslems of upper India 
about A.o. 1500 were, on lire whole, a small proportion- 
ten or fifteen per cent, perhaps—of the total population. 
Some of them were of alien stock, but most of them were 
already of native Indian parentage, 

Nanak himself came of stock which was predominantly if 
not altogether Hindu. Mohsan (or Moshau) Fani, j Persian 
resident in India, who was bom "not later than 
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according to Professor A. V W Jackson, identified Xaruk 
in his DabistanJ or "School of Manners," as basing been 
bom of "the tribe of liethnos, who are Kriutriyas'" (p. 2S4 
of Jackson's edition. New York. 19011 The Bedi 01 Vedi 
folk were a clan nf the Rimjahi tribe u Inch claimed descent 
from Raja Kalpat Rai ot Kasur, who had studied the Hindu 
Vedas (whence the designation "Vedi'T under priestly in¬ 
structors in Benates, Being 4, rvarrior' (fcshatriya) stock, 
however, it was most unusual for them to have any claim 
to Vc<lic wisdom, for learning was not incumbent upon 
warriors, They took special pride, nonetheless, in the title, 
and in their connection with Benares, liolv cite of the 
Hindus and scat of Hindu culture. The BodiV own head 
quarters have long been in the village nf Deni Baba Nfanak, 
above Lahore, from which the pilgrims ( cl. p. 11 above) 
set out for Amritsar. Within Sikh tradition, therefore, the 
Sikh holy city of Amritsar and the Hindu holy city of Be¬ 
nares arc much closer to each other than the interval of 
wen hundred geographic miles might indicate. Naflaks 
own father’s mother in Taiwandi was known as the Raiur.isi 
or "woman from Benares," having come to the Panjab in a 
migrant family And his father’s father, named Shiv Ram 
(Shiva Rama), was not only Hindu, hut one who, if his 
name has any special meaning, held a theological point of 
view tn which S Invite and Vishmiite [ RftmaitC ) elements 
mingled indiscriminately. There is, of course, nothing curi¬ 
ously extraordinary in this, for while Benares was Shiva's 
scat pre-eminently, Vishnu shared it with him. without 
objection, through Hie incarnations (avataras) Rama and 
Krishna A Hindu might appropriately wear the name ot 
names of snv deity within the Hindu pantheon. 

Nanak's father was Kahi. a "thatri"—a designation which 
l*y it 1 - usage then would give him social standing above that 

’ MnHwn Fanh Odntion icd. «J. lackson. New York tqot). 
Shea and Trover. Ditnjun, lRqy; 
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<ji the Jut. hut lower than that of the Kajput of genuine 
kshatrip or “warrior" stock. Tliae was nothing necessarily 
martial in the very designation. One record says that Kaln 
engaged in trade as a grain-merchant and also in agriculture. 
His ii lie, Naiiaks mother, wax Tripta, daughter of Rama, a 
native of the Manjha country south ot Lahore between the 
Ravi hind the Bcav rivers. She was doubtless <m 1 nimble ori¬ 
gin. In accordance with the custom prevailing then among 
tin; liunibio folk, she resorted to her parents home for 
confinement and delivery, Manat was bom there—in I :il- 
w.mdi or Rayspur—as was Ids sister Nanki, also. 1 he names 
Nanak and Nanki are related directly to nankc, one's 
riiOt/icr\ pci rents. All the personal names in Nanak's family 
and ancestry , moreover, tend to indicate his humble, Hindu 
origin. 

UK native village was not without distinction ot a sort. 
Its Moslem isaniimkir, or “landlord. ’ had provided some 
improvements m it and had built a qila, "tort.’' for its pro¬ 
tection a garni t ordinary dangers and assailants. Hound about 
the village was ample acreage for cultivation, and there was 
" fungi r" conveniently near with its supply of wood, it en¬ 
joyed <i limitless supply of water from wells anil the Ravi 
river for irrigation Atid some provision for simple education 
was in force, Security', peace and prosperity were its lot in 
Nanak's boyhood. In all tills there may have been no unique 
distinction, for there were dir/eiiv of such Panjabi villages, 
but its fame betaine a legend Liter rai, because it was the 
place of Nauot's birth and childhood. 

According to the legend, earthIv signs and Uci verily por- 
fents attended Nanak's adv ent It wav “the Lord" who came 
and at Ids coming “unbeaten sounds" were heard at the 
gateway of his mother's parents' home. Hie midwife Dawfo- 
fan said that the babe's voice wis at once that of u wise man 
whose vetv laughter rang with wisdom. Among those who 
came to (say him homage and to bear wit ness that in him 
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"a great saint had come to save the world" were "sis as¬ 
cetics, nine natbs/' "fifty-two bins," "sixty-four ypginis," 
‘ eighty-four siddhs' and “three hundred and thirty million 
dei-i? (r.e., thirty-three karors of gods)—every grade of 
being, that is, in the ideal round of life expressed apprecia¬ 
tion and devotion- The family priest himself, Har Dyal, an 
astrologer, viewed the babe "hath jonia" (with clasped 
hands ), and predicted that the child when it became a man 
would "carry the umbrella" (Hit- cbbptar, sign of dignity, 
authority and rule), would be highly regarded by Miml- 
mans and I Lindus, would enfuy Hie acclaim of the hosts of 
heaven and the men of earth—and would himself worship 
“uotio but God.” bturo all these signs and portents, includ¬ 
ing Jus and the midwife's testimony, Har Dyal, tlic astrol¬ 
oger, composed a horoscope, as the custom was. charting 
auipiciuus ic-isons of the new-bom babe's career and record¬ 
ing prophecys fulfilments (but we detect therein this 
major contradiction and ash. Why a horoscope if Nanak's 
know ledge came hv intuition, as the birth stones themselves 
declare?). 

The plainer fact is, of course, that Naiuik’s round of life 
w.iv from the first dictated largely by common custom- lie 
received some forma] education in the local pathshala or 
madras—on elementary school—and learned from speci¬ 
mens on the upper margin of a putts, or wooden "slate," to 
tract the nugiiri characters of the Hindi, and the Arabic and 
Pcnuan alphabet of the Urdu-tongues representing differ- 
cultures on the whole. Some other lessons he learned by 
tin* 11icmonter method, sharing in their recitation in group 
concert. And he learned many things outside of school. A 
Moslem villager, Sayyid Hasan, himself childless, took a 
fancy to Kalu's son, having long been a neighbor and friend 
nf Kalu, and, as we may suppose from the Persian record and 
Hasan's title of sayyid, introduced the lad to Shiite Moslem 
doctrine. N.inak learned many things from observation, in- 
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eluding both mosque and temple ceremonial. Indeed tic 
seems to have displayed early an unusual disposition toward 
religion His piety was often more pronounced than his will¬ 
ingness to engage in manual labor on tlicr family's behalf, 
and his father sometimes comp lamed at this, even to the 
extent of rebuking the lad, lire Father, however, died in 
Nanai's youth, leaning the boy more than ever, perhaps, 
free to follow' Iris own desires 

\unak became acquainted in due course with portions of 
the Hindu shastras, sacred writings, with bits of Moslem 
lore, such as some of the had it 1 1. or “sayings” of Mohammed, 
arid with portions uf the Koran which were in circulation. 
Although legend represents Naruk as talking spontaneously 
os these sacred writings and as understanding instinctively 
all tint! he heard recited, we may account for bis “divine 
knowledge" by other means, also. He may have given ex¬ 
pression to "inspired" sentiments, and may have amazed 
his teachers by ho, profound questions. But he was becoming 
a mouthpiece for wliat the environment provided, It h 
recorded that his curiosity' was much aroused over the 
A mbit-Urdu letter alfpb and the Hindu Indian numeral tk 
{iJtfc, eJefca) for "one.” In each instance the sign is a straight, 
perpendicular stroke which has been made to represent in 
theology the “oneness” and "unity' of God. He may have 
heard wandering teachers. Moslem and Hindu, discussing 
this very' item. 

Nanuk was initiated at nine years of age by the family 
priest, Har Dyal, into the ranks of the dwijas. or "the twioe- 
boin." and received then the emblematic faneii. or “thread," 
to be wom thereafter always about lus neck.' This initiation 
and assumption of the thread distinguishes members of the 
three upper castes from the fourth-caste slmdras. These 
upper-castetnen arc subfeet to brahman codes, and enjoy 

* Among Hindus., ascetics in a mole, safinvnsis .md sadhuis— 
the fourth "stage’’of life—forex- might discard the thread 
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the ministry of brahman priests—whereas shudras have their 
own, different order. Legend tells us that Nanai, caught the 
jaiteu in lus hand during Hie initiation and questioned its 
real worth 1 Upon the priest's insistence that the thread was 
suggested by the ancient Vedas as a proper, indispensable 
symbol of religion, Nanak. as the Story’ goes, uttered these 
lines spontaneously, 

Make inert? thy cotton, contentment the twisted thread 
□nd continence llic knot. 

And thus make a janeti far tliy soul. . . 

A man dies, the thread is broken and his spirit departs, 
without it. „„ . 

By praite and adoration uf The Name come* Imnnr and 
the true i.uitm 

Which does not bitak. but lingers for malt's cutrance into 
I he court of Cod. 

Nauak s opportunities for a career in religion increased 
with the passing years-he breathed a lively atmosphere. 
Whatever may have come to him from formal schooling 
and his local contacts, Far iuotc, perhaps, came through 
association with faqirs, sadlius. yogis, sufis and the like, to¬ 
ward whom he had, it seems, a natural (or snpeiriiihiral?) 
inclination Some of these were Hindus of the third ashrama, 
or “stage, of the holy life, in retirement about Lahore, while 
others, of the fourth stage, moved about freely in the world 
with staff and alms howl. There were not onlv I linihis and 
Moslems, but also Par sis. Jews and. most likely, Christians 
among the "Minis" in those parts of India. They had much 
in common, not only its the manner of their life, but in the 
phraseology, also, of their teachings—-how much indeed 
there is in common, after all, among sentiments and phrases 
all the way from Damascus to Benares, whether recorded in 
Hie Bible, the Koran, the Avesta. or Hie Shustras! And the 
Crantli Sahib was already in process of foimatitm-if we 
recall Kabir Nan jI t came under the influence of kindred 
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expressions by various devotees.. Nevertheless, it would be 
wrong to insist that be was merely acquiring the mind and 
the manner of imitation, and to say that if. later on, he ex¬ 
pressed Ills teachings in any similar phraseology, he was 
exhibiting dependence arid not initiative, 1Jc need not, for 
example, have been in debt to other sources for these teach¬ 
ing:, ut his: “It is flic man himself that soweth. and he 
himself that cateth" l /apji so). and “Even as one sows, so 
also will he reap: as he earns, so let him art" (cf. Japp t,). 
These are vet)' common sentiments. Job had said, "Men reap 
the evil that they plough, the trouble that they sow" ■ Job 
q:8l, An ancient U pan is had had said, "According as one 
acts, so does he become; the doer of good becomes good, 
the doer of evil, evil” (Sribadaianyaka 4^4,5) St. rani had 
said. ‘Whatsoever a man sowetb, that shall he aho reap" 
iGafaham 6:7' And Mohammed had said that "lie who 
presents himself bringing good, to him a teuftrld reward; 
who comes with evil, he shall receive naught but the like 
t Kur.m 6:161j, There is some simple leaven of figure and 
idea throughout the whole human lump. 

Although a certain piety was early evident in Nanak. he 
did not neglect altogether the method of the normal^round 
of life. He observed the second, the gr.iluisti. or ^house¬ 
holder's." stage, and thus kept the family record "spotless, 
tie was married—at nineteen? Or was lie only fourteen? 
Marriage in India is never merely one event on a certain day: 
it begins with betrothal and concludes with the consumma¬ 
tion. In any ease, a bride named Sulakhari was found for him 
from among the Chonu family of the village of—PaJdlO for 
perhaps Batata?! near Sultnnpnr. Once married, he l<mk 
service in Sultsmpur with his brother-in-law, Jai Ram, a 
revenue-collector, lie was, however, restless and unhappy 
during these days of married life. A jnmimsakhi savs that 
he "showed little affection for his wife." Was his mind ac- 
tually divided? find he really’ wished to avoid the craliasti 
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Stage? Did he know, for instance, that the famous Vedanti 
Shsukaia find a voider! it for himself by securing release from 
his marriage-contract and entering immediately into the san- 
uyasi, or separated stage—in which the jantu thread also 
is dispensed with (and Shonfcam was a brahman). Whether 
(he fault lay with Nanftk or not, his wife went often to visit 
her parents—every time, of course, as the custom was, on the 
eve of her confinement; but her visits Otherwise were fre¬ 
quently extended The two families, furthermore, became 
eiiiibroiled in altercations. The wife's father. Muh, called 
rvanak "mad " And at last she aod Nanak Separated, She 
took her two sons, Sri Chatid and Lakh mi Das, a Labe "on 
the hip ( or in .imis, as we should savJ, and went to live 
in her parental home, w hile Nannk went his way, I Ic quitted 
his post in the revcnuc-collector’s sen-ice and took to wan¬ 
dering. 

Nmiak was then, possibly, in his early thirtiesr-not too 
young to undertake ascetic ways, in accordance with ample 
precedent in India. But some distress of mind in connection 
with family and occupational affairs may have hastened his 
decision. He was bound, sooner or later, to take up an exclu¬ 
sively spiritual career. Hu* record is not altogether clear. 
Perhaps Nanak had periods of separation, now at home and 
now abroad (he was not a brahman J. Indeed, even after 
"final separation, there were certain associations with his 
famityHK in the ease of Mr Gandhi at a later time. Gandhi 
continued merely formal association with his wife after his 
renunciation, the two living together in continence, Also. 
Gandhi's "numerous bickerings" with his wife (of which he 
ttIK us in his autobiography) mav match some of Nanak’s, 

although in Gandhi's case, at least, thev gave wav in the end 
to peace 

There were forty years which Nanak devoted to his special 
mission, whatever may have prompted its beginning: The 
Modern Dabisfan declares in its own version of the store 
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that Nattak renounced the? '‘granary’’ and abandoned his 
wife and familv in response to the pita of an ascetic darwisli 
i himself a Moslem, probably I . And it goes on to say that “at 
liist lie took little nourishment; afterward he allowed himself 
but to taste a little cow-milk; next, a little oil; then nothing 
but water; and at last took nothing but air. becoming what 
Hindus call a pavanahari, or ■consumer of air only."’* 
Again, it is not clear that this reference i> to more than some 
periodic fast, although it may refer to the final entrance of 
Niinak upon His prophetic mission- There may have been an 
interval between his first separation from his family and his 
final determination to follow the strict religious way. There 
was a period of fifteen or twenty* vears, which concluded his 
career. This is the time of most itn porta nee. for which the 
earlier years had been a preparation. In this period a definite 
following of disciples was established in response to a more 
clearly formulated gospel* including among them his own 
son. Sri Chand—who, after Nauak's death, founded an as¬ 
cetic order of his own (that of the Udusis) whose head¬ 
quarters have been near the Datbar Sahib in Amritsar (cf- 
pp. 1$. 73 above) . 

Nanak may have been about fifty years of age when, m 
response to a special vision, he entered the final phase of Ins 
career, when God offered him the cup of amrit, nectar, 
in token and pledge of divine favor and in promise of 
Nanak’s ultimate success. Cod then commissioned him to 
“repeat the Name," to rnspirc others, also, to repeat it, and 
to teach all mankind the “true religion.’ It is said that 
Nanak under the inspiration of this experience tittered the 
mul mantra, or "basic text" of Sikhism, namely. 

It onka; sat man iti 

Kalla ptirakhu nirbhau timsiiu, 

*A common expression in taking a walk is "hawakhana 
noith India for having u stroll or [eating the air). 
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ALalnuuli ajuni vii Eilnuie jjittpiiiijdi: 

/apu. 

Mi sai'hti jugudi radm licbhl radii), 

Nunak him bin sadiu. 


or, 


One, the t^Atm lia .1 Oni, True Notk, 

Duct, pervadta, fades, without enmity, 

f igiitc of Hnwlewiwa. vslf-cjistcat, the kindly guide. 

Praise! 

Primeval troth, ageless truth, tile actual tmtli. 

Tlic tiutli, O Naualt. which rail nesei fade 

There came to him in this experience the very sound of the 
True Name and the consciousness of Iris commission us 
the [ rue Name's guru—Nanak, therefore, was henceforth 
guru oi the true religion, Sikhs have sometimes compared 
this revelation With the "1 Ins is niy beloved Son. hear ye 
I lim! ’ of the Christian tradition, with the Koranic “Say, He 
atom, is Cod, the eternal One, and with the Vcdanli thesis, 
“Thou art That" (which makes the Hindu devotee at last 
one with the infinite). 

This cmnal experience of Nmiak consumed “three days/* 
viys Sikh tradition. He had gone into the jungle with his 
faithful minted MantttEL Normally this would have 
amused tin concern on the part of anyone, hut in this in- 
stanuv some were worried over his long absence and a 
searching party which included a Moslem mulk or school 
master I who may have been in charge also of tlie village 
mosque i. sought and found him-he I,.id not been devoured 
/■ J ^ K ' as 1 ' nur * ,:i ^ he strayed to the river Ravi and 
been damied i n it But upon discovering him, the pete was 
.1 masted at his appearance I The mi ilia thought him “mad" 
nnd made ready to exorcise the “demon'* that had seized 
Imu-aud devised an amulet to hang protectively about his 
neck. But Nanais assured them all that lie was not mad-nof 
mad. said he, unless beside himself in Sat Nam, ‘True 
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Name." He bade Mardana play Ihe rebeck : in accompani¬ 
ment, while he himself improvised and sang a cliant in 
exposition of Ins wonderful experience and of his commis¬ 
sion by Sat Nam. He may have recited then and there the 
mnl mantra, as above. He did proclaim, as the legend puts 
it, that "there is no Hindu, nor is there a MusUmitn," but 
only brethren under Cod, Several of the party fell at the 
guru's feet and would have offered him gifts—which Nanah 
declined, bidding them give them to the poor, and affirming 
that he himself was faqir, nr “poor," for God’s sake and a 
darwish® of Sat Nam. 

Tile full story of Nalink's mission is very* varied—very frill 
and varied as legend, especially, 1 ms shaped it. He wandered 
widely throughout India and beyond, if legend is to lie be¬ 
lieved. and the story includes some reference to every major 
aspect of the India of his rime. But we may assume that even 
his actual wanderings were extensive. He may have traveled 
as far into the southeast of India as run in Orissa, seat of the 
famous, ancient shrine of Jagannath. "Lord of the Earth ; 
as far southward as Ceylon, where Tamil Hindus and Hina- 
ynna Buddhists flourished; as far into the northwest ;is the 
khatbar Pass into Afghanistan—although we may indeed dis¬ 
trust the story that he made the pilgrimage to MeccaI; and 
as far to the southwest as Gujarat, around the Gulf of C m) 
bay—although "Gujarat” in the records is sometimes specif¬ 
ically only a village oF Flic Pm jab. In ary ease, all of these 
journeys arc at least symbolic, exhibiting the kinds and qual¬ 
ify of culture and religion in Nanak’s world, For example, 
Nrinak may actually have interviewed the Moslem Mughal 
Babur, lie had occasion, at least, to comment as an eye¬ 
witness on Babur's military conquest of the Pan jab. He 
sought to reconcile the religions of his day, and even the 

' simple. stringed mii'irjl "dnwbh" have j distinctly Mas- 
imtTMincitt- lorn flavor. 

* These two terms, " faqir" and 
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costume that he wore in traveling was symbolic of his mis¬ 
sion to the larger world 

Since garb was a means of identifying teachers of religion, 
his was usually composite. 1 le wore on Ills head a qalandar, 
head-dress of a Persian Moslem order of faqirs or darwishes; 
on tils forehead, the saffron tilak mark of the Hindu (its 
actual form uncertain, unless in imitation of the Shivite 
horizontal line; although it may lave been a perpendicular, 
something of a compromise combination of the Vishnuile 
and Shivite marts); about his throat a necklace of bones; 
about his bods a mango-colored jacket and a loosely draped 
whrte sheet: and m Jus hand a string of heads. And* it ap 
poirt, he wore a beard, as did the minstrel Mardaua, also, 
and other followers, according to the tradition, at least, of 
the bearded Sikhs. But evidently his hair was cropped 
under Hie (pkmdnr. All this gave him an appearance em¬ 
phasizing the composite character ©f his religious office And 
many attended him as lie went about, some choosing to 
become his regular companions and permanent disciples. 
Mardana, the minstrel, was soon his boon companion and 
sworn devotee who was skilful With the rebeck, which he 
played in accompaniment of his master's oral teaching. 
Among those 1 of the inner circle were Laima, a simple sin¬ 
cere man who under the name of Angad later became at 
Nonaks death head of the Sikh movement; and Bain, a 
Smdhi fat, ami Rani Das who was affectionately called 
Buddha, meaning ‘old fellow/' And there was Sri Cluind 
Nanik s own son. also. They were an informal band, much 
in the traditional manner of the Indian teacher of religion 
and his intimate disciples. 

\Vc have some social reason for deeming the bund infor¬ 
mal, tor after ail. \jnak mav not have labored consciously 

TTi * c : tabIi : hmC11 * * a order and a new religion'. 
And the matter of teaching fc m somewhat the same case- 
thcre is no reason to think that he had definitely m mind 
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a new Scripture, lor example, to bequeath to India and the 
world. The origins of institutions are seldom instantly 
specific, regardless of numerous details that enter specifically 
into view, Nanak indeed took account of various creeds and 
papular practices, and mentioned now anti then religious 
leaders, but he seemed—somewhat vaguely, to be sure—in 
search for truth, the basic truth on which, or within which, 
the followers of various orders might unite The two chief 
orders, incidentally, to he reconciled were Hinduism and 
Island Was this chid objective reflected not only in his 
thought and in his teaching, but also in his conduct? For 
one thing, his renunciation of his family had never been 
complete—he died it last at the ripe age of seventy years 
among his own kinsfolk in Karturpm {forty’ miles above 
Lahore I where they had meanwhile gone to live. Doc-, this 
reflect some com promise, at a casual venture, between a 
Hindu and a Moslem way? But what the motives and 
the fruits of Naoak's mission were is a matter to be studied 
later on. 

Meanwhile we are concerned with marry of the travels of 
Nanak and his followers. They kept on the move usually 
throughout the year. Although the rainy season sometimes 
hindered them, during wlucli they would put up awhile in a 
"r.iin retreat," they nevertheless moved about locally even 
then. This season from June to Septemfrer afforded them 
occasion to review llicir work and sometimes to change their 
habits. Hie ''fains'' arc often mentioned iri the janamsakhis 
They say that Nanak would designate a village, if ewer Mar- 
dan,i would ask about a place to spend the rainy time, a 
village which they thought might offer unusual hospitality. 
But again, in this connection, also, we may observe that 
Nanak did not seem intent on establishing an order He 
made no effort to leave in any village a definite group of fol¬ 
lowers, even though inevitably local, informal group? came 
into existence in loose, quasi-monastic bonds. There were 
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many who came to realize that a new teaching was actually 
abroad. But this was true of other seasons, also. Even during 
the "touring" season, and especially in the hot weather 
(from March to May 1. flic band would often stop j while 
along their way. There Were dkirmsliaks, or "religious estab¬ 
lishments," which offered temporary hospitality. And there 
were many banglahs, or ‘'rest-houses/’ provided by the gov¬ 
ernment or by private benefactors-forerunners of the more 
modem daL-k]minis, “posthouses." or travelers' retreats, 
which the government has furnished. 

Indeed, we may further qualify what has been said about 
the informal band before at tempting to recount typical as¬ 
pects of the mission As the pnamsaklus tcU the talc, Nanai 
and Martlana arc usually alone “on tour/' Tins is especiallv 
Inic of any longer journey, whatever the number in any one 
locality Hteic two were truly Sikhs and boon com pan ions 
extraordinary. 


Tlicy came once upon a house over which a Moslem 
shaikh. SajjatL presided. He hud provided in it not only for 
Moslem but also for Hindu worship—it had its misiid 
"mosque," and its but lliana, "image-altar." He seemed to 
welcome anyone for any form of worship. This was quite in 
keeping with one aspect of the limes, and the hostelry of¬ 
fered weary' travelers a place of rest. But the establishment 
not altogether what it seemed to be The keeper's pietv 
sws, m reality', a cloak for crime! He was a thag/ or some 
I lung of that sort, accustomed to sky Ills sleeping guests 
take possession of their goods and throw their bodies into 
a well. Next day the shaykh would take his rosarv and stall 
to walk about, or spread his rug at the appointed hours and 

?- l i t f prayer for new' victimsof l us 

pit\y le was. accordingly, “at prayer'* one evening when 
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Namk and Maidans arrived, and they waited respectfully 
until its end, until the shayjch could indicate the night's 
accommodations. Of course, the two had little goods iti 
their possession, anti might love gone unharmed throughout 
the night, with never an inkling of their host s true chaise- 
ter But to their great surprise they found themselves con¬ 
fessors to him. to this oullaw-m-disguisc. Ijccuusc at bedtime 
they recited such 11 hymn to God, with swell manifest dtvo 
tron, that thcslurykh came to his senses” when he heard it. 
fell at Nanak’s feet and kissed them, confessing his evil 
ways ami seeking pardon. And Nanak promised pardon, on 
condition that Ins repentance he followed duly aud eon 
finned by the restitution, wherever possible, of stolen goods 
and (lie transformation of the house into a gurdwaial lire 
story says that all tills was done, including the establishment 
of what, ihcrctnrc. must liavc been the first truly Sikh gurd- 
wara— although the time and place are both uncertain. 

The incident is highly probable, and may be taken as 
reflecting something of the general stale of things in those 
davs, Tire I hags w ere ostensibly religious devotees, a society 
devoted to a phase of the shakti. or “power" (really female 
cnergv> of the "great god Shiva. There were many names 
for this power, ns there were munv u ives of Shiva. In par¬ 
ticular, the goddess Durga, the “distant,” and the goddess 
Kali, “the dark.” were Shiva's chief shakti. The tlvags acted 
under such ixitrouage, more especially in the name of Kali. 
But robbery, nut religion, was their motive, and hv it they 
made their livelihood in Kali's name Often they would lie 
m wait along the highway tor travelers of whose movements 
they had had some poor information. Some of them might 
liavc offered a traveler their services as go ides and guards. 
Merchants, for example, were often in need of convoy and 
protection as they moved about the country with goods arid 
money In any case, whether accompanying the prospective 
victim or lying in wait for him. a pleasant evening was ar- 
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ranged somewhere along the way at 3 spot where they would 
pass the night llierc would be the evening meal and the 
omiplire circle (always the campfire, if in the cold season) 
and some entertaining conversation. But a grave had already 
been dug nearby for the probable accommodation of the vic¬ 
tim's body, with heavy stones available to cover it against 
exposure by wild animals. And by prcarrangcmciit a Lliag 
within t he circle would steal up casually behind the unsus¬ 
pecting merchant and deftly, instantly, strangle him with a 
knotted doth without ,m outcry. Nor was any sign of the 
tragedy left anywhere. And the merchant s goods were the 
tbogs' reward in Kali's name, 

Nanai and Mytduna encountered one evening in a pingly 
spot men whom Nanak recognized at once as thags-in fact, 
they said they w ere and demanded Ins “money." They would 
have set upon the wanderers immediately except for the ef¬ 
fect on them of Nanak‘s “lustrous face " As they hesitated, 
Nsuak said to them, "Vets well, but first do one thing! 
mid llren do what you will with us. Let us all go yonder 
to where the smoke is rising from a fire." Did Nanak rally 
know of thugi practice and imagine that lie had stumbled 
into a camp already made ready for some unsuspecting trav¬ 
eler? But the Eire was not the thags' own; it was 3 funeral 
pvie with the corpse already burning on it in the midst of 
mourning relatives of the deceased Tire thags consented 
however, and a most unusual scene was enacted about the 
pyre, Nanak professed to tell the awed company what lie saw 
there: Yamu, the god of the underworld was there with his 
attendant spirits contending with Rama, the savior god, 
for the dead man's soul; Ramy was there with his angels 
ready to bear the son! to heaven, and YaWs demons were 
icadv to take the soul to hell. The presence of Nanak with 
his "favorable glance" lent the balance of power, and Rama's 
angels at last bore the soul away This impressed the thags 
especially, and they forthwith fell at Nanai's feet, begged 
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his pardon for their sins and asked to be enrolled among 
Ins followers* Nanak was moved with compassion for than 
and granted them forgiveness on condition that they re¬ 
nounce their evil ways and take to—agriculture! They were 
to confirm their penitence by giving to the living poor what 
they had stolen from the departed rich and were lo practice 
the utmost self-denial Nanak assured them finally that their 
"life had been adjusted” and that they had attained janam 
sjvaria, or “saving birth," 

On another occasion Nanak came near a village where 
a domestic edebration was in progress. A son bad been bom 
there to a grain merchant, and the farmers in their joe were 
gathered about his bouse throwing red powder and offering 
their congratulations. Nanak tamed a little way off. while 
Mardana ivent nearer to observe details and bring back a 
report Nanak’s comment on Marduna’s report was some¬ 
what enigmatic, to the effect that it was not really a sou 
who had been bom to the merchant, but a "creditor who 
had come to settle an account." and that this creditor would 
depart next morning after settlement. Since Nanak seemed 
in the nioad for recitation, Mardana took up the rebeck 
to accompany him as lie extemporized it hymn on the 
“watches"* of the night, likening them to the "stages” 
through which a whole life passes. But for this creditor 
the night was the entire span of life— Nanak was. in fact, 
predicting death for the new-born son with the passage of 
the night. And. sure enough, next day the red powder of joy 
gave place to the ashes of mourning, the "settlement’' was 
attended with lamentation, and the body of the little 
"creditor” was taken to the funeral pyre. 

Nanak met at Panipat one day the chela, "pupil" of a 
Moslem pir. and astonished him by responding ir» the precise 
Moslem phrase to the chela’s greeting. To the chela’s saluta¬ 
tion, "Peace be upon yon" (salain alaykum J, Nanak replied, 
"And on you be peace” (wa alaykum ns-salami, by tire me 
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of which Nanat seemed to be acknowledging some debt to 
Islam. Hie par and his dida may have taken Nanak, there¬ 
fore. to he n fellow Modem, although the Sikh account may 
merely mean that these Moslems themselves admired 
Nanak, Nanak. however, was often asked it lit were j Hindu 
or a Miisahmm? Neither his mixed garb nor his religious 
practices could lie certainly interpreted by ail observers. 

Once at 1 lard war (Haij-dwara. '‘Shiva's? doar-of-acccss,” 
a sacred site of the Hindus on the tipper Ganges, where the 
river comes out of the Himalayas through the foot-hills and 
Hows on into the lower plain),' the question of his real rfiar- 
acler arose. Crowds were bathing there in the magic waters 
and tossing handfilts toward the East in honoring their an 
colors, as custom bade them. N'aiuk foined the bathers and 
took to throwing water toward-tlie West! In such a place 
this meant the Moslem prayer-direction — Mecca was off that 
way. The Hindus, therefore, criticized Imu. only to hear him 
respond. And how far oil an? your ancestors whom you 
honor here?”, while he wait on tossing water westward. Still 
they pressed for an answer, and he said that he had sown a 
field at home l in flic Pan fab, westward) on the eve of bis 
leaving fur the pilgrimage to Hanta». :md that since there 
was no one nt home to water it in his absence, lie was tossiim 
w-akr on it from Hardwar. When his fellow-bathers jeered 
bun on hearing ibis mid called him pagal, ■'crazy," he re¬ 
minded them calmly that his watering was doubtless as 
effective for his distant field as their s was on their ancestors' 
behalf At which their jeering ceased, as if assenting to his 
wisdom, and, taking advantage of their silence, he warned 
tlurn of their own false ideals and their ineffectual acts of 
worship. He bade them understand that rites and cm 
monies were not the final tests of true religion! 

Narnk $ travels gave him opportunity, likewise, to talk 
of social problems Once he visited Liiu, „ low-caste car- 
pentet. who lived m Sayyidpur. Lain would hav e prepared 3 
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"clean" spot on his modest. otherwise '‘unclean” premises, 
where his two guests might eat their food without defile¬ 
ment, Hut Nitiuk prevented Lain from doing this, declaring 
to his Host that *'tbc whole earth” is clean in God’s own 
sight. And v>hcn t later on during Nanak’s visit in the village, 
the aattiindar himself, the village “proprietor, sent an invi¬ 
tation to Hindus “of all castes,” a s lie said, to attend a public 
feast in Nanai's honor, Nanak declined the invitation, giv¬ 
ing as his reason the fact that he did not belong to any 
"caste.” This offended the zamindoi who asked at cnee how 
Nanak could cat fond with Lalu the low-caste and refuse the 
food of a man of higher caste? Nanak responded, according 
to the sakhl, bv securing a morsel of the food of the aamin- 
dar to put with some of Lnlu’s food which he had taken 
with him (because he had not eaten all that was set before 
him), and by squeezing the two hits. Worn Lalu s food 
dropped milk, sign of the bread of honest toil, while from 
the itamindai’s dropped blood, sign of gain by bribery and 
oppression. There arc, to be sure, some inconsistent ele¬ 
ments in such a talc, but the burden of it ns a whole is 
evident. 

Neat Ambala, again on the broad plain of Paiiip.it, Nanak 
visited a mela, "gathering.* 1 India's destiny has often been 
decided for several centuries at j time on the plain of Pam- 
pat where armed combat has occurred, li is the "field of 
honor" on which the Mughal Babur beat the Afghans in 
1526. LatCT, in 1556, Akbar beat the Hindus tlierc, and there 
in 1761 the Persian Ahmad Shah \bdu 1 i massacred the 
Marathas. In ancient times it was the scene of battle be¬ 
tween the rival Hindu dynasties of Kurus and Pandvas, 
whose fortunes constitute the theme of the epic Maha- 
hfuuuta Much has taken place within its broad expanse, 
This lime it was ,1 mcla with special religions significance, 
in celebration of the sun's eclipse. Nanak went and preached 
his mission, and the common people heard him gladly But 
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the brahmans felt outraged when it was reported to Eli cm 
that Nanak had once eaten venison I No violence was done 
him. hut their opposition continued into the capital itself 
(Delhi h while the Lodi Ibrahim was king, and where Nanak 
at someone's request restored a dead elephant to life! Tim 
to a Moslem urn merely a praiseworthy miracle, but to 
Hindus, to brahmans, in particular, it was sacrilege, being ait 
unworthy. Unjustifiable interference with the law of karma 
and an interruption of the cycle of transmigration 
Nanak endured temptations as well as other trials, as the 
juiiamsaklus tell us now and then And his awn words, while 
cast as warnings to oilier men, may reflect his own experi¬ 
ence. These words, for example, may contain some record 
of Ins own temptations: 

'nine is plea*; in- in gold, in silver and In women, 

Pleasure in the scent of uurblwopd: 

’nitre is pleasure in horses, m couches and in pa bees. 
Pleasure in viands and in sweets, also 
But these itll are pleasures of the body; 

I low then may Sat Nam reside within them! 

It scarcely matters, however, whether the records repre- 
scot bet ot fancy, mental or physical temptation. There was 
an episode in the neighborhood of Kamrcp, I ; this a village 
name? Or is it ;i figure, a p% on words? "Kama” is "love 11 
of a sensual sort and "rupa** means "figure." Arc we to un¬ 
derstand that we arc learning of Nanak's resistance to a 
kama-mood? Ik encountered at "Kamrap” a band of females 
under the leadership of Nut Sbah [this is a Persian name 
which means "a light unto the king," the name of a royal 
courtesan, perhaps i 1 licse women were skilful as dancers 
;ind musicians, could practice incantation and give pleasure 
oF all sorts, They performed for Nanak as if before sonic 
royal personage ami tried their spells on him. On his own 
part, lie recited hymns to counteract their wiles. And in the 
end they conceded his success. But Not Shah herself was yet 
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to try him out. She took up the contest with unusually allur- 
mg gestures and an extraordinary display of tempting charms. 
And Nanak sang a hymn to her, to Mariana's accompany 
menl. It was the hymn called "Kachchhaji (the bad per* 
former i. whereat she left oil he: useless display and broug it 
out gold, silver, diamonds, pearl, coral and fine raiment with 
which to tempt him. But be continued his resistance un¬ 
abated—to Mttdana’s musical accompaniment. At the last. 
Nur Shah herself and all Iigt women saw the fohv of then 
ways, declared Ihemsclvcs the slaves of virtue, asked and 
secured Nanai's blessing, and swore allegiance to him. 

Once the Devil liimself, under the name of Kahyuga, find 
iitg him in retirement m the wilderness, came to tempt him 
Now “Kaliyuga” is a common designation of this current 
evil age of Indian thirty. This incident, there fore, may 
actually hint at something of the problem of good and evil 
iu Sikh thought. It concedes the reality 5 of the "devil, as 
Moslem, Farsi and Christian theology usually has conceded 
it. And the outcome of the incident may indicate the bifchs 
own laek of any expectation of an immediate end of evil. 
They miiy have lidd the view that the evil age itself must 
pass before the final good will come. The Devil, at any 
mte, offered Nanak the wealth of the world in payment for 
Ins adoration. Me offered Nanak the sovereignty of fast and 
West, the power to work miracles, and beautiful women for 
lib enjoyment But Nanak was then beyond the wiles of 
women, if ever he Imd been subject to them, and wealth had 
ceased to hire him. As for miracles, he already had the power 
to work them. Not had he any desire for sovereignty, except 
over his own sdf-and he had acquired that. too. already. 
He had yielded himself to the sovereign Lord of all the 
worlds. He informed the Devil that he. the Devil, hat no 
right to make bis offers, nor any power to fulfil them. 
Kalivuea, therefore, was made to realize his helplessness; he 
paused but a moment afterward, "stepped out of the cnclc 

at a 
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ol adoration" with which Nanajt was surrounded, "toot the 
dust of iris feet" and departed, nof having become a convert 
to the holy life. 

Dues the story mean that Natiak liad not the power to 
convert the devil, or to overcome evil entirely? Or is it a 
simple tale of the perennial conflict? The Christian tradition 
lias Jesui kd by "the Spirit" into the wilderness to he 
tempted i>f the devil (cf. Matthew i (, with the deirj 
taking him "into the holy city" to the very "pinnacle of the 
temple" and to "an exceeding high mountain/' promising 
him the wealth mid povvcT of the world, if he would only 
worship him. But Jesus resisted all temptation and the devil 
went away, himself unconverted, and free to tempt others 
ever afterward Manuk, of course, could consign the devil 
and all evil agents to their fate, to the operation of the eter¬ 
nal round of karma, the law of conduct, with its inevitable 
results. Hits was, in fact, his recourse and his refuge many 
times as lie wait about, frequently misunderstood, flagrantly 
misrepresented and sometimes even violently abused 
Whole villages woe at times quite indifferent to his pres¬ 
ence and, of course, unresponsive to his message. Sometimes 
he was recognized only as the butt of pranks and jests. He 
was often merely deemed a queer faqir. such as India has 
long Urn tolerantly well aware of. 

Sometimes the stories do indeed present their subject 
in the guise of a philosopher and theologian. For example, 
1 u- visited Ben,ires where the Shivite brahmans were most 
influential and on one occasion met a Hindu pandit, 
teacher. Chntnr Das. Chatur Das saluted Nanak with due 
respect and inquired what "wav" (margin of devotion he 
followed and to whom he wav devoted? The Hindu pandit 
was unable to identify him bv his outward appearance as 
being anything other than some kind of saint. Nanak at 
the time wore a tilak mark on his forehead, but it was not 
made with the white day of the Shivite. Nor had he the 
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1 perforated ammonite shabgmma commonly worn 
thereabouts by Vishnuites. Nor could the pandit take him 
lot a Moslem. Nanak answered the inquiry by turning to 
Mardana and requesting him to play, while he himself ex¬ 
tern ported a hvmn which pleased and fascinated Chatur 
Das. who finally observed that Nanak must indeed Ik? “a 
l>crfect servant of the Lord/' in contrast with whom he. the 
pandit, must l* "as drab as a white heron.' 'Hicoupon 
they fell to discussing doctrine. When Nanak asked what 
the pandit taught his pupils, the latter replied. I lie words 
of the supreme Brahman" (Chatur Das must have been a 
vedanti monist, judging by this reply i. Thereupon Nanak 
pronounced what lie himself called the supreme Word, 
namely, Onkar (Op), and recited many verses, all of which 
so powerfully affected the Hindu that he fell at Nanak s 
feet, muttering humbly, **0 Guru, O Guru. I his teacher 
thus became the tnught-although we are left in doubt of 
his actual conversion to Nanak s "way Hindus, in fact, are 
not usually converted by any doctrine. Nor do alllbe details 
of this Benares incident make us sure of Nanak s skill as a 
philosopher. He remains and must remain the simple, ear¬ 
liest servant of Sat Nam by verbal declaration and by inner 
consecration But we must follow him upon his longer jour¬ 
neys. as the janamsaklti* have recorded them, lor the sake 
nf seeing how much altogether is contained in the Sikhs’ 
own tradition, and out of what total experience of thought 
and life came Nanak’s teachings as tradition at last framed 
them. 


Chapter 5 . 
Journeys 
of 

the < 3 uru 


l'o follow Nanalc further is to test 
him in a larger situation as a con¬ 
scious devotee and minister of 
truth. On one of his longer jour¬ 
neys he had occasion to consider 
items of the Buddhist reforma¬ 
tion. even though Buddhism was 
nuistly a faint men ion in a circum¬ 
scribed locality of India in Nanak's 
day. Anyone brought up intelli¬ 
gently 10 the Hindu tradition, as Manuk was. somewhat 
loosely speaking, anyone who had any knowledge at all of 
(he ancient Buddhist way, would think of it as was hie, or 
“atheistic,'' in contrast with various astifc. ot "theistic " 
theories among the Hindus. Perhaps the still more tangible 
reminder to Nan.tk of the older atheisms of bis country' were 
the Jains who flourished in goodly numbers, representing 
the Indian specula tive tendency-or the tendency of Indian 
sfX'cuw I ion—toward an atomistic, materialistic view of 
no hue, in that older day. Every now and then attempts were 
made to revive and popularize one or another form of motile 
theory Manuk may have encountered in upper India one of 
these which emphasized man's own selfrdbncc But al¬ 
though the greater, kindred, original Buddhist movement 
had long since van idled from the Indian scene. ,ts original 
homeland itself endured eastward of Benares where Buddhist 
Kcojlccbnn PDuMstill be sHned And beyond northern In 
dw in Ladakh. f.bcL and thereabouts, was the Lamaisfic 
type winch Nanai could have known about 
This Journey which we have in mind, however, took hi... 
down 10 Cayn where he sieved the place of "cnlighten- 
ritcnt of the Buddha, marked still bv the very (?1 Bo (roe 
under which the pandering ascetic CoLrma (or Gautama, 
in later parlance) had experienced the vision of a more 
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normal. middle way of life, There was something for Nanak 
to admire in Buddha, even while he condemned the Hindu 
brahman^ way. The brahman ascetic (especially the $an- 
nyari) separated himself from his fallows, whereas the 
Buddhist devotee had Ijccorne monastic;, had become one of 
a community ui devotees, Iliat is, such was the early 
Buddhist practice in protest against the brahman's ascetic 
role. Liter Brahmanism had itself taken to monastic ism 
under the influence and leadership of certain modems, tor 
example, the eighth century Shankara, but ascetic indi¬ 
vidualism was still predominant and N\mak was protesting it* 
with no undue emphasis, however, on self-determination. 
And brahmans had long since taken charge of things in the 
Buddhist holy land. And the place thereof had almost for¬ 
gotten the nasbk faith while subjected to the brahiuanical 
transformation Nastik shrines had taken on the names or 
Hindu deities, and Hindu spirits were abroad, 

Nanak found himself in controversy with ascetic 
brahmans within the very shadow of the Bo-tree w here the 
Buddha had learned to reject both brali man ism xind asceti¬ 
cism^ The issue was that of spirits* of ancestral spirits, iti 
particular. Nanak contended that the worst lip of them had 
no real value beyond respect for ones forebears and rever¬ 
ence for their memory* that surely they should not be 
worshiped* But Hinduism had given the ancestral cult the 
central place in domestic worship and the communal ritual. 
Nanak pleaded for a recognition of l rue Name alone as the 
center and object of devotion, and as the one sure ground of 
.spiritual illumination, This to him was wisdom beyond <uiv- 
ihing, also, that Buddha found, foe Nanak was an asiik, net 
a nasrik. with respect to God, 

From Gaya Nanak went on further to the eastern coast 
and down to Pnri in Orissa p scat of [agimmth, the Lord of 
Earth/* That he went partly by coastal voyage is possible, 
but doubtful. The land routes along the eastern side of the 
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jHjmiisuh are iionmdly t]uiter open and the peoples along 
(lie way comparatively docile, allowing normally for safety 
ii) toot-passage. At Puri tlie deity Vishim-Krishna, i.e. r 
\ islum manifest in the form of Krishna, had been worshiped 
for many centuries under the name of Jagwmath, The 
shrine was famous—and still is—as a goal of lengthy pil¬ 
grimage, and the scene, occasionally, of immense assemblies, 
A fllWJr y bus prevailed that within the temple precincts all 
pilgrims lose or else may disregard temporarily their caste 
or “birth distinctions in their worship there. This feature ot 
Jagnnnath lends peculiar character to the ceremonial, How- 
mi, it is not of record that the social equality conferred by 
Jitgannath and enjoyed in his presence persists in the pil¬ 
grims' minds and conduct elsewhere outride the sacred 
precincts—the god had not so thoroughly transformed the 
Hindu order. The Sikh records themselves mention the 
"gorgeum and imposing worship"' at this shrine and call it 
largely '’artificial.' hut jagunnatb is very sacred to the Hin¬ 
dus. and the (rue idol has been guarded jealously, although 
suffering at times vicissitudes of fortune. One account savs 
that the Moslem emperor Firuz Tughtai of Delhi led an 
expedition in 1360 against Jagaimath, converted many Hin- 
dus to Islam, captured the great image and sent it up to 
Delhi to be publicly "trodden under foot" This same ex* 
petition upset a "pillar of victory” at Puri which a Bengali 
Hmdu Sena lung had erected there in the twelfth century 
to commcmoraU his own conquest of "the earth.” But the 
Moslems may not have secured the true inrage, after all The 
Hindus may have hidden it, allowing their enemies to cam 
off a substitute. It wu once, in fact, buried from enemy 
sight and permitted to lie hidden so long that Hindus them¬ 
selves forgot about it for a season. 

Nanalr did not make the pilgrimage to Puri in adoration 
“ flllS \? rd - no [ < hd be care what image stood within the 
ihnne He raised his eyes above the image to the heavens 
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themselves He gazed upon the heavenly lights, not on (hose 
(bring in the temple compound, cm the procession of I he 
planets and not on files of devotees moving about m idle 
(or idol worship. He made his offering of fervent 
utterances of Sat Nam, which sprang from the saUer o ns 
heart, and not of flowers and incense from jewel-studded 
platters, it is said that he composed a hymn on the occasion, 
one of whose lines is "Whatplcaseth Thee ti e.. Sat Nam] is 
the real ant ti of the light which glows in everyth me ( Am- 
ti” is the- waving of lamps before the idol). And Nanak is 
thus contending that arati is nothing in comparison with 
man’s recognition of the divinity in all things-or. as wc 
might say in words of the Christian tradition, the light t iat 
lightetli every' man that cometh into the world. 

Nanai and Sikh tradirion make much on the whole of this 
Puri visit. It has rich implications in detail. I lc seems to have 
discussed with the attending priests such Subjects as idols 
and their worship, reality and its manifestations, the many 
and the One, transmigration and the round of life, and 
matter and spirit, and so on—with what effect we are not 
told, save that his own gospel seems to have made no head¬ 
way there. He interviewed one brahman, in particular, who 
kept his eyelids dosed and his nostrils pinched together, (he 
Ixitter to exercise, the brahman said, his mental vision and 
detect the true scent of reality'. Nanai ventured playfully to 
test the vision and the scent. lie took the brahman’s Iota, or 
water-far (something he would nut have dared to do whcic 
caste prevailed and the question of pollution could arise), 
and hid it where the brahman could not find it with his eyes 
and nostrils closed! At which failure Nanat chided hurt with 
deception of himself, for. said Nanak, it was fake for hint to 
assert his power of vision into the “three worlds” when he 
could not even see behind him in tins one. And he added 
this caustic comment, that evidently the "Lord of Earth 
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did not actually bestow insight and omniscience on his wor¬ 
shipers. 

Sikh tradition brings south India, also, into the total pic¬ 
ture. that is, the India of i ami) culture away on beyond Puri, 
J Ins region was accessible; several highways connected south 
and north Moslems Jiad already conic into the south from 
upper India. Moslem armies themselves had penetrated be 
low the Vindhj-j mountains and had instituted a line of 
sultans there. \\ ars liad ensued between these sultans and 
the Hindu kings of regions yet further south, although the 
flourishing Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, which proved to 
he the List stronghold of any Indian national faith against 
Islam, had not vet been overcome. Vijavantear was still 
strung in N.wiak’s day. Although it was a home nF Hindu 
culture, associated especially with the worship of the sec¬ 
tarian god Vislum. two of whose manifestations. Rama and 
Krishna, were most popular, it was toleranllv disposed tcv 
ward Islam as religion. It had also welcomed Moslem ambas¬ 
sadors and had given with approval Hindu wives to Moslem 
so lc,s ^tO that extent, at least, recognising or submitting 

,f ; ,hc P° Ilhca J But it was n mad maharaja 

who once made over Ins throne to a Modem illy who ewe 
him ;ud agmmt a rebel (Vjjayanagar was to fall at last in 
1 ,(J bv the battle of I ahkota and be broken up by the 
Moslem cjmqumrs.) Nuuk. of course, was ,nereis m inoU 
hms»vc pilgrim, only incidentally concerned, at most, with 
the government of southern India. 'Hie Sikh janamsakhi 
do« comment on ha dress while he toured the south, as if 
he had adopted temporarily something more conventional 
woody randak, a doth around his waist, a sheet over his 

I i dC sk*” d 3 hir i3n of hvisicd r t>l* on his head. This 
^fy it also that he wore on 

, fth , CTd J , i” td ) aflt1 a streak." And this looks like a 
combmahnn hhk: the Vishnuitc patch and thc Shivitc 
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Sanak got as far some time or other as Ceylon, if we may 
believe the janamsathi. In any case, the real intent may be 
to indicate that he wanted to take some further reckoning 
of the Buddhist gospel, And vet the kite of Ceylon, whose 
ancient capital was Lanka of the Epic story, may have been 
by that time purely Hindu, Tamil culture prevailed in north¬ 
ern Cevlon in Nanak's day. but Minay ana Buddhism was 
elsewhere in the island. Lanka figures prominently in the 
Hindu RamayJfu story which described its vast extent and 
great magnificence, including seven broad moats and seven 
stupendous walls «f stone and metal. It had been built, ac¬ 
cording to the epic, for Kmem. a sort of Hu to. chief of the 
evil spirits living in Llic shades. But a Purmic story repre¬ 
sents the island as originally the summit of the fabulous 
Himalayan Mt Meni, the Indian Olympus, which was 
broken off by a terrific wind and carried south and hurled 
into the southern sen. There it became the home of the 
demon folk, over whom Kuvcra came to rule, at last, as the 
epic has it. Kuvcia lost his throne, however, to his demon 
luilf-brother Havana who extended bis power over into India 
and once seized and abducted Sifa, the faithful wife of 
Hama Rama, with his wife and several trusty comrades, was 
at the time in exile in south India, pending the conclusion 
of a period of wandering, after which lie might return to the 
north as king. Rrnna was able, with the aid of Hamiman. 
especially, and his hosts of monkey's, to follow' Havana s trail 
to Ijtika and to rescue Sita finally unharmed. Nanak may 
indeed have sought out the Ceylon of Hindu legend, and the 
janam-sakhi says he was the guest of the raja of the island! 

But the Buddhist element is itself inescapable, whatever 
Nanafc may have known of it. The Buddhist Mahavamsa. or 
Ccyfojt Chronicle, says that the raja of the time was ‘f aithful 
to the religion of the Buddha. This time, however, may 
have been that nf the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when 
Ceylon's name was glorious and its tult even included south- 
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cm India—prior, that is. to the rise of the Vifayanagar em¬ 
pire. But Buddhism, nevertheless, was in Nanak's day the 
national religion of the island, and many royal personage 
earned immortality by their protection of it, insuring the 
continuity of its long tradition. Raja Prafeatna Balm of die 
twelfth century laid, perhaps, the must notable reign He 
was a devoted and enlightened Buddhist who sought to 
renovate the doctrine and to eliminate false ritual He built 
dagobas. erected statues of the Buddha, and proved rcsi . 
deuces for the priests, reading rooms for the literate and rest 
houses and first aid stations for traveler* and the needy Nor 
did he neglect the interests of his Hindu subjects. He made 
Special provision for the brahmans of his capital, Pollanamja, 
on which he lavished wealth, surrounding it with extern! 
mmparts and furnishing for its populace schools and libra- 
nes, lulls of music and dancing, and public baths. 

nitre bad long been intercourse between Ceylon and 
China, also, important both for commerce and’religion 

mandcr' Ch^n^T T^' (in a «*"»• 

mandcr. ChmgHo, had visited Ceylon "as the bearer of 

JS* f* ,f Crm ; S lo l * ^posited at the shrine of 
1 dd i,l and for a few- years < 1434-1+48 , Ccvlon had paid 
China an annual tnbnte Nevertheless, I Imduism itself pro¬ 
vided the c oscst bonds between Ceylon nod India in Lt 

E?kZ afltI s ,,b -><-qnciit]y. Tamil culture was common, as 
his been said, and the Tamil language was the IlSua ] cI ‘ , 

of intercourse. And Hindu shrines were numerous, often in 
s™T m, ‘ V , t0 Budte To the'^l pb 

senct the mingling seemed almost in discrim inale And at 
of yc. ™„ th « century Ccvlun £ 

° European culture and western Christianity. The 

thirty? w “T to ,lldia vis >tod Cevlon 
ftuity-fite years be ore the death of Nanak. ’Hi ere is an ac- 
covmt o the arrival in Colombo harbor i„ , - of a ship of 

^ bear,I ’ S vcr >’ u|litc beautiful people who wear 
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boots and iron hats, tat a sort of white stone and dunk blood 

, have gm\s with a noise louder than thunder, and a ball 
shot from one of them, after traversing a league, w ill break 
a marble casL" 

The janamsakhi does not indicate, however, that Nana* 
was aware of much of this complex condition its Ceylon. It 
says that the raja whom he interviewed asked him his name 
and caste (a usual, initial question). whether he was a 
brahman or a trader, a Hindu or a Moslem (caste was repre¬ 
sented among Moslems also at lire time j. asked him if- l*o T " 
haps, he were really "Gomkhnath" from the Himalayas 
“above the skv"? Nanais answered, it scam, very vaguely, 
enigmatically, and [his in itself intrigued the raja who forth¬ 
with took him to tlie |ialncc and introduced him to the 
queen. But there is no report of any ancient Ceylonese 
Buddhist monuments, of any visit to the Bo-tree of Ana tad- 
fuptirj or to the temple of the sacred tooth at Kandy, or any 
comment on the Buddhist monks own bald jute, ochse 
robe in id rosary. The burden of the story is that Nanak ex¬ 
pounded in Ceylon tire gospel of that supreme state of man 
in which there* is neither joy nor mourning, no castes nor 
any marks of caste, neither sermons nor scripture, no hopes 
and no desires, hut only a mind at rest in God—which be- 
trays, at least, some probable awareness on the story-teller s 
part of Bnddlust doctrine. Sikhs, of course, since Nanak's 
day have known many Buddhists and have had occasion to 
consider many implications of Nanaks reputed visit to 
Ceylon. 

Not the least interesting of Nanak’s contacts on his jour¬ 
neys was his association with die yogis I sometimes written 
and pronounced in a vernacular as "jogi$’ t. The ' brahman 
of the lota incident at Puri may really have been a yogi. 
"There were yogis of manv kinds. Nuniik was mistaken now 
and then for one-for one of the mendicant type, rather 
than the philosophic, although he never could have been 

as 
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SfV^nT'" njn oi mid ^ ssh'besmcated 

f V* IJ the platted locks. And. we may observe in passing 
Micrc were female yogims. as well, i„ Htc lower orders 
Y ogis generally were devotees of Shiva. They often eath- 
cit'd m ltop numbers at centers of Shiv j. worship during 
annual festivals. Nanak came into conflict with them once 

Si- tl° ^ SOltth 0f AnintKir ' ™ thc *«*«» of 

2 ^, Sprmg 5 me 2^ ° f **"■" TTidr leader 
known in Sikh records as Hhangmrath, or lord of bhang" 

bhang a a hempooucoetion). confronted Narrak and 

Urallc ,ged the very garb he wore, declaring it to be a "miv- 
hire of sour m,Ik and sweet, and asking how anyone could 
evpect butter bv putting acid in his milk." To which Nanak 
g;ive tins, tar! reply: "Your own mother, O von hemp- 

dSl? ™n * 3VC mi,Il!md]td !l « Chum when she pro¬ 
duced a lump like you. you a yogi and a beggar and a bb;m- 

1 1 1Z°K ? ! attS * Wlh P R ‘ tcndc£| to this thrust 

Jbr^t^T at S mpt 3 miradc ' *i«cc jt noised 

™“«hr ihiT-Vr ' volt '"?■ Nn “ ks “i oinder «>=■> 

■ ,f 1 havc 1,0 w »»der worth showing void [f 

«uwSh? T ni<ned> fIUt ' V ° n!d r,tJt “«« von Nor 
could God he made to grant to such us von an undeserved 

reward- I have no miracle other than Sat Nam " And all the 

thSiaSd *! & *> « MS. i 3 ! 

ll.nr daily wmooup (those m; „, kc[| Jrinktre , 
COllLOchon made Itoiu molasses anti 3 Hivaci ( . x!nl .. 
rn.„, dnnk tllTWatfhout the cotnrttyado). B llt \ ,' a J ho d 
hoo to Im mm commitment. Ho „ a d£j££*tf 

-teomr flight be too ,,, am- ilad 3„ ,p ^n „ 

am «rar anywhere Ho w-.,s already -.nlciatod-- with 
drinh * ™ ' * IM!cbr ' ,tlc "asoniatij only worthy 
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Nf angl i, of course, need not have repudiated—indeed lie 
did not repudiate— all dements of yagism. Yogis were not 
strict ascetics in any sense, theoretical or habitual. l"he 
higher type of yogis! those adherent to philosophic Yoga, 
could not. according to their theory, he ascetic. Rather, they 
were realist, of a moderate kind, not scornful of the world 
although seeking some control of it. The world was not 
’’illusion” to them, not the realm of in ay a, to use an idealistic 
term. Nor were their own bodies maya; they', too, were real 
and tangible, And the final goal they sought in speculative 
practice was not the sole reality called Brahman, the ideal¬ 
ist’s Absolute. There was for them a form of matter co-ctcr- 
nnf with their personality. And, too, they had a place within 
their thought for God. Nanak could agree with many ele¬ 
ments of this higher Yoga, however widely he would be 
inclined to deviate from certain Yoga practices exercises 
with the breath, and so on. But he. nevertheless, could not 
wisely countenance the wavs of illiterate, shiftless wanderers 
—sometimes mere impostors—who ignorantly did homage 
from shrine to shrine and made religion their only source of 
livelihood. 

Nanai found himself at variance also with Jains whom 
he met occasionally Thev were the extreme ascetics of his 
time, although—or should wc sav because?—they held a very' 
realistic view of earth and life. Matter and mind, body and 
spirit were with them, also, co-eternal. somewhat as in 
philosophic Yoga. On this dual basis they were practical 
ascetics, prompted bv a thoroughgoing animistic theory to 
exercise great care with respect to "life in everything. No 
notion of “illusion” (mays*) minimized life's realities. In 
theOTvand in practice thus- emphasized ahimsa. shedding oo 
blood and doing no injury wilfully to any living thing. Jains 
were not then very numerous, although their gospel had had 
currency for two thousand vears—there may have been a mi! 
lion of them, only a small percentage of whom might be 
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Iflmid on pilgrimage at any given time. Thdr temples stood 
p •' distributed from Gujarat on tlic west of India to 
Bengal on the east, and m tire Deccan; the most prominent 
were at Cwnarand Shntrail java in Kathiawar. Abu m Rajpu- 
bna ,nd J With in Bihar, When Nan ak passed judgment 
on thc Jams, he charged them, for example, with bdn* incon¬ 
sistent: they would not mffict injury uixm a living thtnjr 
>tTt they could he stolidly indifferent to its pain and suffer¬ 
ing? f hey iiusympa( 11 etically strained the quality of merer. 

J at 5 J*f* tl , th f“ f ""ore concern for life than God 

himself JlkI who both killelh and restoreth" (but fains of 
course, had no concern for God] He eluded them for 
plucking out their hair, lest it harbor insects and threaten 
, .cm with mtuTy' and for -earn ing brooms along to sweep 

e ' I ■*!, If CV ^ mC Hfc 10 <*“**»• And. said he 
tl.ee drink their water dirty.'* faring that to strain it might 

miute whatever life was in it, yet oblivious of the life thev 

actually destroyed by drinking it. He deemed them an 

*tnZTl ndll,Cr ,,yoeis *not mullas,” 
r Si V '° ul£l not toucl >. whom Hindus gen¬ 

erally would not recognize—for want of anv Hbh on their 

o.di^ck, possil»ly-and who were virtuallv denied access to 

thll t'SnSl J 'Tv U V? dil Pllgrim " gC - B,lt nwv 

then ajam yielded to Mtoaks argument and even sought to 

r; - he went about, ^eluding t 5 K£ 

centers m his thnenny. 5 ' 

W|,at. at last, of Nanak and the Moslems! Were thev not 

it r u,c - ^ t: 

zjrzr ***<* «'“S«s {ffiES 

.he h^ T&EffiZ fT'-'r 4 «■* 

lcs,Cni pilgtim, leather shoes {What 
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kind of leather? Certainly noL pigskin, thus defying Islam. 
Vet could it have been cowhide, thus offending Hindus?), 
carrying a pilgrim staff, 3 cup (for drinking, or ablutions, or 
Meccan Zam Zam water?), and a skin (doubtless a deerskin 
such us ascetics used, but which would serve him as a pruyer- 
njgji. But there is some hint, also, that he wore upon setting 
out, at least, the Hindu tilak label on his forehead and a 
string of bones, such as were dear to Shiva, about his ncckl 
Yet at ptaver time, thev say, lie would recite the Moslem 

"cair 

A fellow pilgrim, himself a Moslem who had undertaken 
the hajj, or major pilgrimage to the Arabian holy cities, took 
occasion to question Nanak. asking if he were merely an 
eccentric darwtsh, really a Moslem, or, maybe, actually a 
Hindu? The hajji warned him that no Hindu could set 
font in Mecca, and advised him to give up the journey', 
whereupon Nan ah recited verses frotn the Koran and shouted 
portions of the adhan, or call to prayer, which normally in¬ 
cludes the tashdid or “witness," namely. "I testify [ashaduf 
that there is no God but Allah; I testify that Allah’s prophet 
is Muhammad." The hajji noticed that Niinak, however, 
omitted the tashdid. something more serious than mere 
irregularity of garb—pilgrims rn route to Mecca might wear 
anv dress. He therefore doubted Namtk and went r>n his 
way alone, leaving Nanak—and Mardana—to make their 
way in accordance with—the Sikh tradition! According to 
this tradition it had already been written in "the books" that 
"Nanak" would conic one day and "the wells of Mecca 
would be filled." the well of Zam Zam, in particular, whose 
waters bad first risen in response to miracle, and that Nanak s 
gospel would mean the fulfilment of Islam. 

Nanak, how'ever, was somewhat ill at case in Mecca, as we 
may properly suppose! Was he unfamiliar with Moslem pil¬ 
grim practices? Or was he defiant of them? lie lay down 
within the mosque to rest, but his feet were toward the 
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qibhih, oi prayer direction! When a qadi rebuked him fot 
this disrespect, he asked the qacli in which direction after 
ail was not the qiblah, since God is everywhere? Had not 
Mohammed himself once declared (cf. Koran 2:109) the 
same?—before his subsequent and final judgment that the 
Meccan Ka'bah with its black stone (hajartTI-aswacl) was 
the only rightful qiblah (Koran 2:129). Thereupon the qadi 
was convinced, recognizing in "Nanak" the coming mes¬ 
senger. falling at Ins feet and kissing them (this, of course, 
is Hindu, not Arab custom) and proclaiming him a "faqir 
of Allah," Then crowds gathered about them and Nareik 
preached to them the futility of rites, of whatever faith, Said 
he. The Hindu cncs "Ram. Ram" and I he Moslem. "Rah* 
■nan, but both the Hindu and the Moslem are jealous of 
each ether, and neither of them roily knows Sat Nam. He 
recited a by run of Kabir 00 the subject of "the Vedas and the 
Qur’an" and two Persian hymns, all of which deprecated 
scriptures and commended the Superior virtue of humility 
and prayer, if one sought spiritual insight into the essence 
of religion and I he character of Cod. 

fn Madinah. "the city of the prophet" Namk met and 
vanquished qadis and mull as in extended argument, and 
astonished all the assembled pilgrims by rendering a new 
version of the “call to prayer." This is indeed a curious item 
in (lit Sikh tradition Nanak substituted in the adhati in the 
place of the normal "Muhammad nr-rasul AiMii" (Molram- 
incd is the messenger of Allah), "words of similar sound” in 
testimony that Nanak himself was the messenger of Alla h 
and the true Gum of the age. The exact word< arc not given, 
but we might suggest these. "Dm Irani adar rami Alhhi." 
wWch could k- marie to sound like the Arabic original, al¬ 
though meaning “Om. we have Hie honor to be the mes¬ 
senger of Allah." 
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However unwilling wc may be, for purposes of understand¬ 
ing the Sikh's own point of view, of separating arbitrarily 
the factual from the fanciful in the "biographies’* of Nanak, 
we may discount the Meccan pilgrimage as fact. We may 
not, on the other hand, discount his Moslem contacts, 
especially if we understand that his complete itinerary inav 
actually represent most of all the lands of the "five rivers” 
(Lire Punjab) and of the "two rivets/’ lire Jumna and the 
Ganga, with excursions, possibly, into several farther parts 
of India. Moslems were numerous m the whole Indo-Gan- 
getie region. His contacts with the Miighals, For example, 
include items of sheer fact, and mov include actual dealing 
with the Mughal Babur. Nanak was, in any case, in Sayvid- 
pur when Babur came along that wav. And he had a message 
for these Moslems who, as the Sikh records say, came as "a 
bridal procession of sin, falsehood marching in the van, 
singing a paean of bloodshed." 

Babur indeed considered his own campaign of conquest 
something of a crusade, at least, for lie assumed the title 
Ghazi, which means ’victor" over unbelievers lie had 
dreamed fur twenty years of entering India. In 1519 at the 
age of thirty-six he made his first prelim mary reconnaissance 
into the Pan jab. In i 524 he was invited by the Lodi viceroy 
of Lahore to join him in deposing the Lodi king Ibrahim 
of Delhi (whose actual capital at the rime was Agra). Early 
in the cool season of the following year lie got under way 
and by January 1526 bad entered India with a modest force of 
12,000 men, including ‘servants, merchants and their serv¬ 
ants and followers of all descriptions," as he has said in his 
own Memoirs, lie estimated that Sul hi n Ibrahim "could 
bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men/’ 
hut he did not fear even such a host He had muskets and 
field pieces, including a heavy cannon, and Ibrahim’s num¬ 
bers were more showy than efficient. Perhaps an actual hun¬ 
dred thousand of them faced Babur on the plain of Panipat 
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\i\ April r5^6, and within ten days thereafter Ibrahim's head 
and his kingdom by at Babur's feel. 

Babur !ia$ recorded tile fact that “five Mimlman kings 
and two Pagans exercised royal authority" in hid hi before 
lus own conquest The two “pagans" were Raua banka of 
Chitur in Rajputana, and the Raja of Bijnagar (i.e., 
V'ijayanagar) in the f3i south. Babur would end "the sway 
of the accursed pagan/' hoping that “the Almighty would 
consign him to perdition at the day of judgment." 11c ac¬ 
cepted from all the "heathen (lie meant non-Moslems) 
nothing less than "effectual repentance," that is, conversion 
to Islam. Nevertheless, there was little wanton slaughter. 
He may indeed have slain as many rival Moslems as pagan 
1 Iiudus. Nanak and Mardana themselves were not molested 
at Savyidpur, except to be detained under guard and pressed 
into Moslem service by an officer of Babur named Mir Khan, 
Narvik serving as a laborer and Murdana as a groom. Even so. 
many Hindus and Pathans (these latter* Moslems) were 
slain. Narvik and Mardaua may liavc been counted "stran¬ 
gers," for whose safety the Koran itself makes some provision 
in a time of war. 

Nimak recognized his "tuck" arid sang of it, for though a 
slave, he was alive He hade his minstrel “drop the reins" 
and take up the rebeck, and tire guard that stood by noticed 
that Mar Ainas horse obeyed without the reins—and that 
Nanak’s loads seemed to earn ihcrnsdvcsl and that btci. 
when Nannk's task was grinding com, the mill turned of its 
own free '.villi These and other marvels were soon reported 
to the and when Babur thus learned that he had 

punished a village that contained a holy man, lie came to 
do Nanuli homage and make amends, if possible. Where¬ 
upon Nannk humbly informed his majesty that he wanted 
nothing for himself, but only that all captives should be 
freed, I hose pardoned who had fled the village for safety, 
and the restoration to its rightful owners of all property 
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that had been seized Then he sang a hymn of lamentation, 
recounting the devastation of war, yet giving God the glory 
fur His providence, God, said Nanak, "had parcelled! time, 
had established the nine regions, the seven seas, the fourteen 
worlds, the three qualities and the four ages.” Ami Babur, 
giving assent to the affirmation that all times, places and 
circumstances were in the bands of God, and that lie would 
do God's will and make amends, departed. And Nanak was 
exalted in the eyes of all the villagers, as they set things to 
rights and resumed their village ways. 

The legendary talc goes on to say that Nanak wait after' 
ward to visit Babur who received him and. offering him 
bhang ( the hemp opiate i. bade him sing a hymn. Nanak, 
of course, declined the bhang, saying that he liad already 
taken a due amount of both stimulant and sedative whose 
permanent effects gave him a wholesome frame of mind, 
gave him a mind intent oil God. He sang freely in the vein 
of counsel to the emperor, urging him to '‘deliver just judg¬ 
ments, revere holy men. and foreswear wine and games of 
chance Babur did indeed fores wear wine, but not imme¬ 
diately i le admonished Nanak meanwhile to turn Moslem 
and thus perfect his faith, saying that Islam was the religion 
of One God. Nanak agreed to the one God of Islam, but 
would not grant the “association” of Mohammed. He said 
this qualified God’s unity, and that, anyway. Sat Nam was 
God. and that lie. Nanak, was the servant of Sat Nam, com¬ 
missioned to the accomplishment of the brotherhood of 
Moslems. Hindus and all mankind in this comprehensive 
Unity. 

Nanak. lived five yean during the reign of Rabin and ten 
years thereafter, while Babur's son Humayun reigned 
iHumacim reigned really longer, but the famous Afghan 
Shir Shah interrupted his rule awhile). He moved about 
freely, there being usually comparative quiet then in upper 
Indio| but making his home. Talwandi in the Paniab, his 
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headquarters. During all the years that he journeyed he had 
occasionally visited Talwandi and Batch, being welcomed 
bv his parents in the one and by his parents-in-law in the 
other, while they lived. And toward the end of his life he 
went home to Talwandi on "an order from the Lord," to 
determine a successor to the headship of ihe movement he 
had instituted. 

It is part of the story that a Sikh succession was estab¬ 
lished. Nauak had two sous, but one of them was dissolute. 
The other,, Sri Clmnd, had given his father only a qualified 
devotion, But his mother was insistent that the choice 
should fait, nevertheless, on him. There wore also many 
other faithful disciples by that time And Nanak selected 
one of them, Angad, in preference to cither of his sons. 
And Angad was confirmed by many signs, including an 
appearance of the goddess Llutga fsicf], Nanak himself re 
tired to Kjrtarjmr. a village on the Ravi river. In cud his days, 
leaving An gad to cany the umbrella of spiritual authority 
over Sikhs. 

The Sikh recolds make a good deal of Nanak s final days, 
for there was much at stake. Men and women who had been 
affected by his teachings or who had known him us a saint 
came from all directions to do him honor. They came to 
bear further witness to their loyalty, some to renew bonds 
of fellowship which had been weakened. And Angad himself 
would come to assure Nanak. especially in the davs when 
Nanak lay dying, that there would be forever one commu¬ 
nity of Sat Nam. Nanak sat toward the very' cud in the 
open underneath an acacia tree whose leaves had withered, 
but which turned instantly green and full of blossoms at the 
Gum's presence, as if his very life was passing into it He 
fell into a trance, recovered consciousness for a while, and 
with his last breath bode the company sing as he passed 
a wav, himself uttering "Wah Cum!" in the name of Cod, 
as they sang, meanwhile pulling over himself a sheet. As the 
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company stood awed before the sight, a soft light glowed 
underneath the sheet, which spread above it and blended 
with a halo which had at that very moment formed about 
the head of Angad, Thus did the divine commission depart 
from one body and settle on another—or, better, link the 
founder of the faith with his successor 

And when, next morning, the faithful lifted, up the sheet, 
lire place was empty where Nanak's corpse had lain, while 
at either side of it were flowers blooming. On the previous 
evening some had proposed to btirv Nanak, while others 
would cremate the body. Now they took the flowers and 
divided them for burial or for burning, as the ease might 
be. both parties to be satisfied by this device, while they 
united in reverence for the departed Guru, Afterward one 
parly built a shrine where the body lutd kin and the other 
built a tomb nearby. And some years later the Ravi washed 
them both away, lest idol-worship or else an ancestral-cult 
ihiiirish where (he factual Nanai; died and the formless 
Nannie had been reborn. 

With all due respect for Sikh tradition, for we understand 
its implications, especially in the light of the process of 
comparison, we may conclude the present chapter with a 
brief appraisal. It is plain that no one in Nanaks time could 
rightly gauge him, no matter with what full confidence in 
himself he went about his mission. Nor could he calculate 
his influence or even count exactly the number of those 
who were truly his own followers and who would continue 
faithful to his teachings. He made no attempt at such a cal 
eolation. 1 Ic seemed to think he had a message which re¬ 
vealed the hidden heart of things and would propagate itself 
through contagion from among its early advocates. We 
judge him, therefore, not as we might, for example, judge 
Mohammed, who formula ted a specific creed and organized 
a definite community of believers, with a view to making 
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dN religion Allah's. Wc judge him, rather, as wc might judge 
the Buddha, the Christ, Kabir, or any other genius of a 
movement, who left its ctccdul contents largely undeveloped 
and its organization vague and incomplete. We are to fudge 
this first Sikh in a fuller measure than himself, by other 
Sikhs and by what came after him. Meanwhile, ctc we 
undertake a survey of his teachings in detail, wc may remind 
ourselves that wc have only scanty sources tot a history of 
Nauak, although the materials arc fairly adequate from 
which to make a reconstruction of his whole career. We may 
make use of Babur's Memoirs—save that they do not pre¬ 
cisely mention Nanak—the Dabisfcm, the GraiitJi Sahib—its 
‘labir-portions’ and other parts—the janamsakhis arid a 
host of miscellaneous references to the India of NanaVs 
tune 

'Hint Babur's -Memoirs do not mention Nanak is not m 
itself an evidence that Babur did not know him. Babur may 
have taken him to be merely another wifi. sadhu or faqir, 
Nanak and his Sikhs excited no political attention at the 
time Babur indeed failed to mention many items of religion 
among matters in an unusually full and admirable account 
lie makes no reference, for example, to Kabir and the Kabir- 
punthh. nor to the Marat ha bhakta Namdev who had greatly 
influenced Kabir. He does not mention thcTehigu brahman 
Valhbhacli.irva (1479-1551 ). bom in Benares, devoted to 
Krishna and to Krishna's spouse, Kadha, and long resident 
at Vitayanagar (which Babur docs name); nor Cbaitanp 
(MS5-1555J, a Krislmaitc of Puri-way who wandered and 
taught widely as if himself an avahira‘of Vishnu. These all 
were of no political importance, nor did they later assume 
any place in politics, as Sikhism, on the contrary did. 

['lie early records which do mention Nanak put no stress 
on politics Rather, they represent him as avoiding it. 
And yet, there was something in him, in his movement and 
in his tunes as he affected them which was destined to be 
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tested by political affairs of State. Was there something 
worldly after all in Nanak? And ore not politics m the long 
run an inescapable and valid test of faith? The final estimate 
of Nanak, therefore, is a matter of the centuries, including 
likewise the present fateful years of India's history'. 
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Chapter 6. 
‘Hanak's 
CDessagc 
and hi? 'Book 
of‘Psalms 


NaNac, both the factual and the 
formless, lives mostly in his mes¬ 
sage which the Sikhs have dutifully 
and fondly cherished, and the fun¬ 
damental substance of his message 
has been preserved in a book of 
psalms, the /app or fapu/i Sahib, a 
"book of praise in remembrance of 
the Lord.' Nanak himself in his 
later years may have made a collec¬ 


tion of these hymns in modest compass. If not, he had at 
least recited them so frequently that they had lodged se¬ 
curely in the minds of many of his followers. There were 
thirty-eight of these psalms in nil, a total of less than four 
hundred lines, which form altogether only a small propor¬ 
tion of the voluminous Granth Saiiib itself. Tile Craittii 
took on huge proportions after Narwk’s day. at the direction 
and through the composition of several of the line of Gurus 
who succeeded him. but many of the most progressive Sikhs 
of later years have considered the Jap/i art epitome, as it was 
indeed the inspiration, of the larger Grauffi. It is Nanaks 
own peculiar contribution, and a worthy one at that, to the 
altogether vast and miscellaneous literature of Indian reli¬ 
gion. 

Although there is no manuscript extant of tins Japjj iti 
Nanak’s hand, he may indeed have written one. At least, he 
probably wrote separate psalms from time to time and be 
rjucathed them to his followers in fragmentary form. He, of 
course, was literate, He could take direct account of Indian 
literature in Ins own immediate tongue, the Hindustani, 
whether it was written in the uagari alphabet of Hindi, in 
the Pcnian-Arabie alphabet of Urdu, or in Panjabi. Ile knew 
the blunt, unpolished Hindi of Kabir. He learned Persian 
and read sufi writings in that tongue. He could have read 
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Babur's polished Persian, even though he may never have 
known of Babur’s own iMenroirs* Me must have had some 
acquaintance with the Arabic Koran, with certain portions 
of it, anyway, then in circulation in northwest India—there 
were not yet at that time anywhere any renderings of the 
Koran in other tongues than -Arabic, There were also in 
circulation mam - "savings” (hadith ) of Mohammed, some 
of which Nanalc doubtless heard. He was greatly interested 
in all these things and in Indian lore in general, and he had 
occasion frequently to compare bis and others’ teachings. 
Indeed he took precaution to preserve his own teachings 
when lie designated a succession to himself. Nanak is, by the 
way, the most conspicuous, if not the only, Indian reformer 
who made definite arrangements for successors whose pri¬ 
mary responsibility was the preservation and the spread of 
his ow n message. 

The Japji and the later, more inclusive. Grcmfh have their 
own peculiar language, both in alphabet and grammar, It is 
the Guirnukhi, Guru-mukhi. or "Gum tongue," which 
Nanak spoke, although be did not invent its alphabet 'Hiis 
peculiar alphabet, slightly disconcerting to many Sikhs and 
to all outsiders, was a deliberate invention oF a later day. It 
became thus the Sikhs' own classic medium for the trans¬ 
mission of the founder's gospel, for their sacred scriptures 
and for their theology. It embraced to begin with certain 
old Hindtu elements, many obsolescent fleshi or local “coun¬ 
try" terms, and some Arabic and Persian words, all of which 
were subject to Sikh reconstruction, whether by intention 
nr from sheer drcumstancc—a most interesting aspect of 
linguistics is its religious use of terminology ; a new sect, we 
sec, creates its own vocabulary, to a marked degree. Tile 
Sikhs, therefore, have had their "classical" Language in its 
own artificial alphabet, and a vernacular, besides, which may 
be called Panjabi. As a simple illustration of wbat Nanak 
and the Siklis have done with antecedent sources, consider 
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the word ‘'jap” itself, an ancient Sanskrit term connoting 
praise. It means this to the Sikh, also, tliat is, "psalm or 
praise " In the Hindi of Nanak s day the related form japnu 
was used with special reference to the counting of one's 
beads at prayer. And to the Hindu a common name for 
rosary was japmula, ''wreath of praise,” nr "praiseful neck¬ 
lace He called his devotion up tap. or "praise fervor," espe¬ 
cially it it was connected with austerities. Nanak, of course, 
liad the praise of Sat Nam in mind, not, however, by wav 
of austerity and the counting of a string of beads, but by 
inward repetition of the Name. 

Any such variation as this on the part of Nanak would 
not in itself have excluded him, however, from the ranks 
of Hindus, for among them the bliakta cult was fairly com¬ 
mon, as wc have seen already—bhaktas themselves cm- 
phasized the repetition of the name of deity Nanak may 
actually have contributed to this practice among the Hin¬ 
dus. But the way of bhakti was only one of several wavs 
among tire Hindus, and Hindus sang the praise of many 
gods, repeated the names of many gods. Hindu bhakta, for 
example, is well illustrated in the miscellaneous verse of 
Tufa! Das, author of the modem, popular version of the 
Hamayaiu, who flourished in India only a few years after 
Nanak. He made use of forms of /apna in the commou 
bhakti manner: 

Tulsi tape to Ptnbhit jape jur njin mat L. 

1’rabhu naiu shamsJicr hai jam kc sir men ilr 
or. 

Tuhi, when you praise, praise none utficj than the Lord, 

The thud's name is a swotd to decapitate death’s utigi-1 

Although this is in the mood and manner of Nanak and 
Kabir, “the Lord" had for Tutsi Das several, more specific, 
cuimutations than Sat Nam, within the compass of which 
(or whom) Nanak did include all lesser names. Nanak ex¬ 
plicitly disapproved, as lie himself said, singing "the mani- 
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testations of the remote” (gavat hn japai disai tiuri , by 
which he meant the Rama and Krishna avataras of Vishnu, 
while Tulsi himself sang with special lefereoce to Rama 
as the highest Lord (piahhu), 

Namik repudiated also the jap tap which consisted of 
"countless repetitions, countless obeisances, countless acts 
isf ritual, and innumerable austerities'' ( a s ankh jap asaokh 
bhau asankh puja asankh tap tam And the Name (nam) 
lie praised represented a supreme and radiant Lord t prabhu) 
even more inclusive than Krishna, Rama. Vishnu, Shiva, 
Shaktr, Brahma, India and—Allah. His Name was higher 
than the high (cf. /ap/i -4. 35), its truth the ultimate beyond 
any wisdom of the Vedas or the Koran (cf. Japp «). He 
sang in full obedience and prompt attention to the "divine 
command" (hukm) of this Ultimate, recognizing that 

By His h ill urc all things formed jhiikm howini jLii . ,J 
No out blessed meby His will. 

And by [lit will aJoitc- do til iiatuir mil tier cmifw 
j ik na in it in bukEisn iti Inikmi s;idji hhiivas jhij. 

All are finder I Jis command, and none may act without il 
[hnlunai jiidari sabhtt to balun Imkm nu koi|. 

I he Japji in its traditional form has a prelude to its thirty- 
eight vqncs, ami also a postlude, the former professing to 
set the "basic theme" (mul mantra ) and the latter providing 
six lines of reiteration in conclusion (in Nauak’s name, if 
not by his own hand). By the usual arrangement the whole 
work amounts to three hundred and seventy-five lines, some¬ 
thing tar less bulky, for example, titan the seven thousand 
lines of the one hundred and fifty Hebrew Psalms, and only 
a few- of them bulk severally as large even as Psalm 

The prevailing type of versification of the /ap/i is wliat 
is known as the doha. or rhymed "couplet," each line con¬ 
sisting of twelve plus ten manUas, or "syllables." live longer 
verses are composed mostly of si okas of six lines each—Or 
multiples of six—although some slokas contain only five or 
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multiples ol five each. The rhythm is not that of polished 
regularity, but that, rather, of externpcraneoUS rccital-to 
Mardnna's accompaniment; of course. There is, conse¬ 
quently, great freedom of movement, and a free, often 
baffling, use of words, with an exhibition of a grammar all 
their own. Repetition is frequently indulged in, for certain 
words, phrases and lines are favorites with Nanai;. The fol¬ 
lowing dolia, for example, represents a recurring theme of 
slokas, or hymns. Nos. q, 10 and 11; 

N’;m«k bhiigt^ inia vigasit 
Suniaj tlukli pap U nisti, 

which means, 

O NaiiflV jur possibly merely Nannie saitlij, the faithful 
are ever happy, 

Sorrow 3Jid iiii arc destroyed by their dtiotitni fby firth 
lumleniiig, ilia l »J. 

And there is a buoyant movement to the lines, a vigorous in¬ 
centive in their very repetition. Nor did tile average villager 
fmd objectionable monotony in frequent, continuous repeti¬ 
tion, for the method was a common practice of recital by 
strolling poets and musicians whose presence for entertain¬ 
ment was always welcome in the villages. 

The /ap/is muj mantra, or prelude, was very' commonly 
repeated and may have acquired thus its ’’basic’' qualify, 
may have taken on a speculative form, although it lacks 
consistency and is not at all profound. It is, nevertheless, 
ty pically Hindu Indian. Villagers themselves were, of course, 
not thoughtful, nor did they look for any depth of thought 
in their minstrels and in wandering teachers of religion. 
Rhythmic verse with reverent intonation and with stringed 
accompaniment was the standard, effectual medium of reli¬ 
gious education. "Devotional" instruction, at least, could 
not lie carried on through labored prose, itself precise, pro¬ 
found and logical Nnnak may have toyed with vague ideas, 
putting them experimentally into modulated phrases until 
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something of a synthesis took shape: id his sensitive and 
often puzzled mind. Higher thoughts may liave run at in¬ 
consistent random through his brain, until an essence was 
distilled to which he could give expression in his own words 
as something basic. His utterance, in this instance, was 3 
succession of single words, each with its own intonation 
wliich in itself would excite in many hearers some startling 
conviction and incline them to accept his message. Each 
word would register according to the listener’s intelligence, 
and the listener's own reaction would proside the necessary 
commentary. And Msrdana, perhaps, was playing on the 
rebeck all the while, 

Ik , . . Qnkar Mitaimiju . Larta purakhu suibhau 
niivaim ., « 

Akafmtii ti -. . ajuns . . . saihTung . . r gin praradi - - - 

Jitpu + . . jupu_japu . .. 

Adi Siicba a , . jugndi sactui. . . 

Hebbi suchti a * * boss bin sschu . * . 

Ond . Giui . . . Trqc Name? . . . He that works within 
and without devoid of fear and lacking enmity 

Image of the Timely! . , . Ageless! . . , Self-OTStetiti , . . 
Matchless Garni ., . 

Praiie . *. praise *. . praise .* , 

Truth as it ever was - * Truth that shall ever be . 

Truth indeed? . . . that was and is Jnd wiO be! „ . . 

The bare recitation is impressive and if not conclusive 
gives opportunity and incentive for discussion that is more 
congenial than dogmatic prose would prompt Mere words? 
But not devoid of sound. Composed of transient syllables, 
each with Its separate letters? Yet all are signs of the eternal 
of primal sound that bursts into temporal eloquence (sis 
some Indian mystic might affirm), Reality lies behind them, 
whose humble agents they may be, according to their recep¬ 
tion, The interpretation of these simple words might vary, 
but never be at full variance from truth. There was extreme 
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flexibility, therefore, in their recital, they were seeds scat’ 
tcied about the village fields in prep ration for any crop the 
hearer might accommodate. The occasional thinker might 
even make a system from the simple symbols, or at least 
express them in more highly speculative fashion—for exam¬ 
ple: 

Unity, lineiilived original existence, the truth itself, for which the 
Trae Name stands, it is all-pcrva&jve truth. here, there and every¬ 
where with full accord between iU essence and its form. I: is essen¬ 
tially devoid of attributes, even while its inner essence has been 
itiiiii i tested. And what r* iiEmUc-i is not it fusion, but iealitv, Its 
formii may be detected hy the senses, and though the forms may 
yhiv, tbev arc channel?, of committal to the real which is itself paten* 
Hit 

Self-activity makes for tlii* potential, and create?, the actuality, 
and lliis is represented by the Name which n it nnte the inner and 
the outer, real in time and space, yet timeless and without dimen¬ 
sion. The devotee lings the True Name's praise, and his piaise i\ 
highest most effective when he realises fiist the Name within him 
and then Income* aware of the Name in everything about him* for 
all is One. as the Guru's grace rev cab it. Let all men everywhere, 
therefore, praise the One, the only Osn, I he Title Name t\ul is 
eternal. 

Such spa:illation is no more conclusive, probably, than 
Nanak's bare recital. Nanuk himself never resorted to such 
abstraction, but there was much of the sort in circulation .ill 
about him, which he nr any Sikh could largely make his own 
by referring it to the Sikh's Sat Nam, and by expressing it 
in hh mvu Gimnukhi 

And the concluding sinks of the fapp is in something of 
a similar qimsi-spcciilativc mood It Natiak did not write it, 
the next Guru, Angad, did. Tradition tend', to make Angad 
the author, and if he is. the sloka not only links the finst two 
Gums intimately* but establishes a peculiar continuity to 
reach beyond them. It puts Angad 1 * seal of approval mi 
Nandi's gospel, even while it retains Nanak's name in the 
last hnr as signature. The content and the form 3te both all 
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ils own If an imitation of the rhythm be attempted, with 
no great violence to the meaning, the English of it might 
&e tills: 

fircatlt i>f life tin* Guru, water'\ fjTher-nuitiici the extensive 
earth. 

Daily anti mglitiy both act a.; mines. while the wtirld mils 
playfully on. 

Hit: goodly tlticds and evil deed* ire tiled in the presence 
of Duty, 

By tile deeds which they have dune, some arc near and 
some arc distant, 

Fhosc who on the Name have pondered arc free at last 
from hbor. 

How thejr faces glow, saitli NanaV. who join the hosts of 
his salvation. 

The meaning seems to be this: 

Man a born nf the great earth-mother impregnated by the rains 
and finds himself in possession of the breath of life. Maturing tn 
nature': nursery, attended by day and by night in fii$ pby. he learns 
to give himself tn conduct which m the end decides his destiny— 
unless, indeed, he calls upon the Name and finds release in the 
company of those whose faces glow in the very light of God's own 
presence. 

Hie iloctimnl content is simple, by wlutever analysis and 
exegesis, Sikhs themselves still take it at its mere face value, 
regardless of philology' or historical examination. Indeed 
®khs have really had no heritage of historical method, cither 
from the Hindus who themselves liatl none, or from the 
Moslems who bad one tlmt was at once out of reach of Sikhs, 
That is, Sikhs had in the early da vs of their movement little 
dunce to learn this sort of mental or religious discipline 
from any Moslems, 

The Jspji itself is of a texture similar to that of its own 
prologue and its postludc—it embodies spontaneous, loosely 
woven bits of doctrine which, despite some incoherence in 
Ihdr presentation, have peculiar force, a forcefubicss which 
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increases with the telling. And although there may be scant 
novelty of thought throughout the work, nc hymn is less 
effective for want of Naniiks own originality. The psalms 
expound a socially and spiritually extensive and inclusive 
religion in the name of Him who is introduced in the 
prelude, in the mul mantra* who is the one, universal, all- 
powerful » loving Cod, the creator and supreme spirit who 
makes no unfavorable dis tinctions among men, even though 
they themselves are bom “high and low by his will" (Hymn 
z ), the God who looks upon men s hearts rather than upon 
their deeds, and who takes account of the potential goodness 
in all mankind—a slightly optimistic note unusual in Hindu 
India. They present the view that God may be called by any 
name, Brahma, [ lari, Rama or Allah, for example, provided 
that those who call upon him by any one of these affirm 
that God is not only any one of them—but indeed also 
more than all of them in one. Nanak. however, was not 
himself a pantheist or a polytheist nor yet * monotheist. 
His psalms repudiate, at least, most of the popular ideas 
and practices of loose, contemporary Hinduism and soften 
the rigors of Islamic deism They do not treat the gods as a 
fiction worthy only of men's imperfect minds, nor the world 
as the sphere of maya or 'illusion"; nevertheless, they are 
not altogether free of evidences of traditional and environ* 
mental influence, 'IIiere are implications of pantheism in the 
indescribable Unity' sung in many hymns. Other hymns sing 
of world renunciation in very' realistic terms. The world is 
maya-bhumi, the "abode of wickedness or deception'' that 
is real enough, but is as well a place for the exercise of "pity" 
toward one's fell own icn. 

The type of world-ienunciation which Nanak recom¬ 
mended, was not to he professed or realized by “works"— 
through pilgrimages, by ritual exercises or by ascetic solitude, 
for instance. Rather, the profession and the comprehension 
of the Name was itself all-rewarding. He could sing that 
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the Name is equal to any pilgrimage to Kashi I i-C., Benares), 
Mecca, Hardwai, anywhere. If the devotee will but attend 
upon the Name he will come to know all places and all 
worlds and in the end may become as any god who him self 
must realize the Name. If one would free himself of sin 
with which the world defiles him, let him speak the Name 
and comprehend its love, for within the Name sin and 
sorrow are no more. Even the Mind, if they listen for and 
hear the Name, may find the way and keep it through the 
gales of destinv, for there is sure salvation through the 
Name. 

But an escape from the world and the grasping of salva¬ 
tion is not quite simple, after all T as Nanak must have 
realized. There are traces throughout his Jap/i of the prev¬ 
alent. traditional, indigenous theories of karma and trans¬ 
migration—two aspects of one theory, in fact. No strictly 
Indian thinker or reformer during the last two thousand 
years has been able to ignore them, or has ignored them, 
and Nanak was to that extent an Indian. Transmigration 
a$ an Indian theory meant rebirth amidst all living creatures 
in an indefinite scries of existences, unless or until the crea¬ 
ture in transition found release and an end of the process 
through some conclusive niaTga or 'way " And karma was 
inherent in the process, amounting to a directive and eon 
trolling force equivalent to what the Moslem, for example, 
would call “fate" iqadr. referring usually to the "power” of 
Cod, however) Nanak himself does not mention "the 
power of the Name" or any such association of karma with 
Sat Nam. It is Sat Nam that frees the devotee from the con¬ 
trol of karma and from the round of transmigration. But 
there is a touch of fatalism every' now and then in Nanak s 
gospel: “Wliatcvcr he wills comes to pass" (kitn jaka hovai- 
Pvdrn at); "Whatsoever pleases him. that will lie do sub¬ 
ject to no command at air* ( jo tisu hhayai soi karri Imkmu 
na kama jai). Notice the Imkm, "command." I lukm and a 
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companion word Tindd served among Modems, in particular, 
to represent the necessity under which Allah's own "people" 
(ummah) labored-by Allah's order or in bonds to him. As 
among Moslems Allah himself was bdiadd. "bundles*" and 
under no constraint outside himself, so also with Nanak, 
Sat Nam acted independently 1 - With Nanak, however, there 
is some qualification of Sat Nam’s arbitrary will. The dev¬ 
otee of Sat Nam might be in bondage to Sat Nam and sub¬ 
ject to Sat Nam's command, but in such bondage lay his 
freedom! Nanak was preaching a gospel of “devotion" 
(hliakti i, not oiU 1 of karmik determination. Special vision 
and immediate experience had taught him tills. He had 
learned and experienced lhe loving-kindness of Sat Nam 
and believed it infinite (bhakbiu bhau apam—Psalm 4); 
liad come to realize rlint men have some power of their 
own in life, not only to sow but also to reap (ape biji apchi 
khabu. "one’s own self sow's and the same self reaps"— 
Psalm 20), and Iiad learned that God gives liberaliv to those 
who ask him [akhahi mangahi dchi dchi dati karc dataro, 
"to those who crave and ask he gives and gives with gener¬ 
ous liberality*—Psalm 20) This was the Sat Nam of vir¬ 
tually the bhakti-marga. whose sovereignty wax qualified bv 
gmcc. 

Thc Jap/i is worth reading as a whole, if it be icad with 
sympathy and understanding. Its general tenor is rcidilv 
discernible, even when lire flow of Nanak's thought is 
ragged, splashy. 11 is relative clauses are sometimes not in 
sequence Hie hymns abound in quaint, colloquial expres¬ 
sions, epithets, nicknames and allusions, There is little in 
them which might lie deemed essentially descriptive Dt 
seription in such connection might quickly become dog- 
matic-whcthcr on the port of Nanak or offered bv a 
commentator. A usual theme with Nanak himself is that 
Sat Nam the Ultimate is indescribable—or yet to be dc 
scribed on occasion by any devotee himself in response to 
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Ins own immediate experience of the Absolute, But there is. 
after all. a substance and an essence in Nanak's quaint Gut 
mukhi, which translations might possibly depict even while 
avoiding free indulgence iti Nannie's sometimes ragged 
method of expression. Translation into English may itself 
br deemed an then tie, if the reader has a mind to make it 
so. lire gist of things can be expressed in English even while 
rhythm is attempted, with some regard for English style, 
which does not match too closely the form of the original. 
A rendering of the }&pji is offered here with sincere con¬ 
sideration for both the content and the Style of Nanak's 
own original. 'Flit author has had the benefit of other ten¬ 
derings, Truinpp’s and Macauliffe’s, for example, but was 
peculiarly indebted to a then tin published version by Rhai 
fodh Singh, principal of the Sikhs' Khalsa College in Arm 
ritsar. The translation offered here seeks to be as literal as 
possible while taking due account of both the sound and 
the sense of the original Gunnukhi. Essentia! meanings ate 
retained whenever verbal equivalents could be found 
through which to give them. The intention as a whole and 
generally is a faithful rendering for the sympathetic English 
reader’s benefit of Nanak's gospel of the Sadi Khand. the 
Truth Portion—such portion of the Truth, at least, as Nanak 
himself professed to comprehend. 11 

1 Cf. Palm *7 of die fap/i- 
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1 HL jAPUjl 

.V HOOK OF P5.U-MS 
OF COHU NAKAK S18ASIffl| 

Unity, Active Om, Ttue Namei 
Actor, Pcrvader, I-earless, devoid of Enmity, 
Whom Time and the Ages do not ciimbei, 

Sell-adstent, perceptible Gum— 

Praise! 

Pre-eminent Truth, primordial Truth, 

1 1 nth that b, sith Naiuk, iind will abide forever. 


I. Thinking comprdrtHtfcth him not, although them be thoughts 
by the thousands. 

Silence discover! him not, though it he continuous silence 
Man is persistently hungry, though lie cats of tasty abundance. 
Not one of a hundred thousand artful devices avails himl 
Jkw may the truth he attained, the bonds of falsehood he 
broken? 

By Obeying Hie will of God as study recorded, oitb Nanak, 

3. Points iiave come of his order, but his nrdci goes it it) unde¬ 
tected; 

Life lias entire by tin will, through wliieh cnines life's exaltation 
High and low are his will, and joy and sorrow his pleasure. 

In his will alone is he blessed who runs the round of his nature. 
All arc subject to him, not one beyond his jurisdiction. 

If am- perceives his will, he humbles himself, sjilh Nanai 

3, Some sing his power who themselves are feeble. 

Some ring his nidi as they may know; 

Some sing his altrttnito, his glory and his precepts. 

Some sing the substance of his vital wisdom; 

Some ting his altering of bodies into ashes. 

Some sing his gift *rf vitality to matter, 
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Some proclaim hun manifest alln/it at a distance, 

Some smg him present and immediately beholding: 

There is no end of the multitude of sayings— 

Sayings. sii>iujg? by tht million mdUom; 
lie bestow? and men grow wtuy getting, 

And go on i-Jbugi eating through the ages. 

lie goes on ever wilting his good pleasure. 

Making progress undismayed. saitfi Nanai. 

4. "iiie Lord is true; plainly known. \m loving kindness infinite; 
To those who cm c and sexk he gives, give* wilh full abandon. 
What indeed must tie be offered In llarow hU court wide open? 
What wwfi must lip* he uttering tn mate hm hive responsive’’ 

At death leu dawn give Sat Nimi thought and glory. 

Put on the gmb of deeds—and salvation s way is open* 

He siltc that he hinmlf iv fully true, with NaiuL 

5, |Jc is uot fabrication* nor subject to man's trialing. 
Intrinsically devoid is he of pasutut; 

Who docs him homage meets in turn with hanm. 

Whoever sings, saith Narmk» of the home of virtue* 

Who slugs and listens* heart-felt praise retaining, 
lib sorrows fade and he will dwell in blessing. 

3 he Guru- has j voice* speaks wiidmn, teaches patience, 
Wliether lie be Shiva, Vishnu, fifofami, lAirbati— 

If indeed T knew him. would t not describe turn? 

Words are vans, but teach me the mystery, O Cum, 

Of him who givedi life—such wisdom may I cherish \ 

h. .At the place of pilgrimage no halh avails without lii> favoi, 
'Hie whole citation dial I see. ii value of Isis cxetHon, 

Cotmsd glows like priceless gems, tf one haikens to the Guru. 


* The meaning of Gum varies from lie Supreme to an niaLira. 
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Teach me the m yitcjy , O Gum, 

Of the lift: tliou gfttst—such wisdom may I dhmsh! 

7. To live font ages or even ton times tonga* 

Winning ninefold fame with even 1 nun s devotion. 

Winning a good name through the whole earth published— 
Lacking God's good grace* none will care about him, 

A worm is but a worm,, and sin ivsfcs on the smncT T 
But he frirgives, saith \anak. add^ virtue unto virtue- - 
No man exists who needs not added virtue. 


S, Responding to the Name come lordt. gods, flints and masters* 
The while bull earth* and sky arc nude by hnrkcmng, 
Worlds, nether regions, islands came by fcuBftetiing, 

Doth itself IS dui cirri ic by batkening. 


Devotion leads to happiness, uith X_muL, 
Sins and sorrow ate destroyed by harkening. 


a. Brahma. Shiva .md Ludu came In harkening. 
Winch prompts didr lips the Cayatfi- in uitu, 
Yoga skill ami mystery come by harkening, 

By barkening come Vedk praise and wisdom. 


Devotion leads to happiness, saith Nanak, 
Sms and 5ormw me destroyed by haikcmng. 


jq Troth, knowledge and contentment come by harkening 
By Harkvhing corner the bathing places merit- 
Honor and the ort of reading come bv harkening. 

And liy if the Ust stage of meditation. 


* Si-dll pif snri naihp in the ong- 
itial. mean tog those straight and 
perfect ^nnls and tpirifttal 
guides, h crocs, and folds—dcst£* 
nations van mash applied 

* ix.. Ihr earth on ibe white 
bulls shoulders, cf. v. 16 . ilvu. 
The word here i< dhavu. 1 ; in 
Psalm j 6 it is dhauhi; both arc 


equivalent to dhauh, the "white" 
bull. 

Die Hindu C lyyatri nr Savi- 
t:t, Use daily prayer of brahmans,. 
"Of Savibr Jhr heavenly, mnv we 
win tbc h?ngcd-fpr glorv. and mav 
he htavijf mspsre our pravers^' 
—ft% Vcdii, y.6- t 10 , whatever 
its interpretation. 
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Devotion leads to happinm, mitli Nanak, 

Sint and %anow aic destroyed by harkening 

11 By tiaikcning nnc ktigw* the mmtaim* 

[lie role of pretties, saints and rulers canto by harkening, 
] 1 u; tjlind find their own paths by lin.ikcnmg. 

By harkening strains impusihlv ait: folded. 

Devotion leads to happiness, saitli Nanuk 
Sins ,j!t L J sorrow ace destroyed by harkening. 

12 H» state is indescribable who keeps the Name in mind. 
He repents it afterwards who undertakes description. 

No nsc of pen or paper is availing,— 

Let them think it in the pose of meditation. 

The Name is inch to him devoid of passion. 

He knew* him in his heart un due reflection, 

3 j. Wisdom comes and understanding by reflection. 

By reflection comes the knowledge of creation* 

Slights and slaps arc nothing by reflection. 

Death A tics arc cut asunder by reflection, 

I lie Name is such to hitii devoid of passion. 

Who knows him in \th heart by due reflection, 

14, One's path is rid erf hindrance through reflection, 
Through reflection one appears it last with honor, 

By reflection one may |mirmy quite unshaken 
And find coin pin nonslnp at last with Dkamvd/ 

The Nime is such to him devoid of passion. 

Who knows him in hit heart by due reflection. 

ij. Salvation's doors are opened by obedience, 

And one may save hit family by obedience. 


■ Various "descents/* that ri t simply 1 ‘religion PT and its ideal 
of Vhhmi, stale- CL verse 16, line $: rj t 

7 The word does duty Vlfir lines ^ 6 ; 35 r hne i, etc. 
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Obedience to Che Gum gets iuKatit3fl + 

Who obeys, saith Nanafc,, is ne'er a lifelong beggar. 

The Kimt h such to him devoid of passion.. 

Who knows him tn his heart by due reflection, 

16- Sonic saints ore genuine and vomc impOidor* T 
Some receive their honor at the threshold * 

Some taints shine at the gateway af the ruler, 

.And some think sincerely of she Guru. 

Though thought and speech Ik fa- extended* 

This measures not the works oJ the creator. 

Not by the hull 1 Inst by the law of mercy 
Joy becomes niifi'i guardian and guidance. 

Who comprehendeth this hath truth discovered. 
Nor rests his bnrfcn faithless on the bull. 

There are so many earth$* another and another* 

A burden far beyond Jus power to uphold it. 

Creature** Ljstes, of many diodes of coluj. 

Have cvei Iwn described in varied phrase. 

Many who have known the srt of writing 
Have written nutny essays on such themes. 


Impressive ate the varied forms of beauty. 

Who knows the generous bounty of the whole? 
How many mtit* out of one source Sowing— 
A hundred tlum^md river* tnnu one spring. 


What mighty power for man tn f\% his thought onl 
N'n $df denial comprehend! it all* 

Tn please thee is a nun's best aspiratrou, 

0 them who art eternal* ever dwelling m repose. 


•Not by "the buT hot by 
dhumtu "rdigkm" which ui.lv 
be the but bull: d v, B. India 
was sometimes. conceived of as a 
bull Sofft*+t™>. was suinchme* 3 

slurp-horned bull ami the waters 
wtt? hi* cows. In the ancient 


ritual a bull was sometunes sam- 
ficed to Soma, Agui or India. 
Bub doubtless. Nanak refers to 
tlit hull of Shiva, to the milky 
white Nandi, chief of Shiva** per 
soinal attendants. 
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17. Counties jcpctilioDS, 1 countless salutations 
Countless grnu£ectioH& and nuinbeilcss tabus* 
Countless recitations 30 of the Vedic writings* 

Yogis beyond number al! indifferent Eu llic world; 

Couiitlos devotees 11 with mind'- sriiciit on virtue, 
Counties- the gtrnrruus iiisd tbtoe who air smtvrc P 
Countless warriors'* with ttidi tfed lififlindung,— 
Incomparable the minds hi their silent* fisted attcatium 

What mighty power to t one to Ex hss mind on 1 
So self-denial comprehends it at!, 

To please thee b man's best aspiration, 

O thou who art eternal, 1 * dwelling ever m repo*:. 

18. Comities Hic foot* who arc devoid of vision. 
Countless the thieves with their illicit gain* 

Countless the nil™ who dispense their judgments, 
Countless the assassins indicting wanton pain; 

Countless the airmen living in their sra* 

Countless the liars tangled in theii lies. 

Counties* the outcasttf 3 * grovdlmg in dirt, 

Cotmilesi the slanderers whom ail good men despisc. 

Nlanak very humbly undertakes expression p 
Saving sdf-rknml is oi slight ainih 
To please thee is man's best aspiration, 

O thou who art eternal, dwelling ever in icposc. 

19. Countless names and roundest ptacts, 

Regions too Tmincraus to name. 

Countless praises humbly uttered, 

Names and prdscs couched m written signs. 

Knowledge, songs attd recitation. 

Writing, speaking—all tile while by signs. 

In symbol also h the tale of final union. 


•Jap is itself the word here. ^Nlranku, M formless," etc. 
lu Caranth (gnrnth}. Tire Wind is used in the last line 

■1 Bltagat*. of cadi of verses 16. 1% i 3 P 19, 

11 Sur.li crocs. Cf v. S, note %< mid in 17, 
above* * 4 Mlcdiliav 
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Destiny is not disclosed in writing* 

As he alone commands, m it befalh; 

Evctyttioig created has its designation, 

Not a tiling exists that is devoid of name. 

What mighty pcwu fm imin to tlx hil mind on? 

No self-denial comprehends it ull; 

To please thee is man's best -u pirn turn, 

O them who art eternal, dwelling ever in itpote. 

ao. When body, foot, hand nr trunk is touted. 

One nics watct fen the dearning 
And scap is used to cleanse again 

Hie garment IkiL WAS soiled by tiriue. 

When sense lias 1>ten bctouled bv sin, 1 * 

The Name alone will cleanse it. 

Vice and virtue are not woids alone. 

Vet conduct writes them most indelibly; 

A man’s sdf wws and likewise i‘caps 
While under his command, saitii Nzinak, 

ai. Pilgrimage ami penance and free-wilt giving 
Gam for one no single grain of merit, 

UnU^ one hnrkcn and hh heart Isc loving, 

Cleansed within by a meditative bath 
All good is tlianr B no single virtue h.tvr | T 
And without it wfs,it ,ivalb devotion ? 1 - 
Ry word of muntil the hmhmam utto bloving, 

While (be True One blesses with sincere desire. 

What indeed of imi-ctiurse. moern phase. week-day, 

What of montlit and seasons and thdr varied formV? 
Pandits fail to £iugc them! though Puraos in Form than. 
Ami <prik IT do not know tin- times of lIie Koran, 
Neither docs the yogi kntiw the times and seasons, 
lie alone doth know them by whom they have been made 


Pup (pap), ‘W: in line 7, papj. 

Ti Bwph. ir Moslem 11 judges/* 
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Who then aiu t to know, relate and pniite. 

If no! to use the clever words of others? 

Sasth Nanak of Eht lxuil, |N Iris iuijk wd will die gft-'.t 
And pride of self meets in tJir end disiiunur. 

21. Myrud skies above and myriad betk t>elow— 

One tires of counting all. The Veds give their mvn figure. 
Eighteen thousand, thick as horsehair^ ,>ay the Moslem** 

But ccmilti the sum be written. it wmk\ fade away, 

11c only counts them truly who only blows, saith Nftnak. 

23, With all my hymns 11 1 win but scant Attention-— 

Yd Otvitm and floods do not disturb Uie ocean; 

And the lends of lea-brimc t izdc of Wealth uliimAiiit 
Arc less than any ant that keeps nut God in mind, 

24. 'Hierc is no end to I113 proses' rcotalim, 

No end to his works and none to all Ills giving* 

!!is seeing. ton. is endless and his hr,4ring, also* 

The w isdom of Ins mi fid exceeds nil knowledge. 

Ihcre h no final knowledge of I he forms he takes* 

Nor any limit within which to know him. ' 

it is not possible to JUnd liis boundary. 

There b no one ibis sort of end to know. 

The more thafs iaid leaves more yet for the saying. 

Upon a lofty plane the great inid ;1 dwells, 
lib name is higher than the very high, 

I f we could only be as high as h e. 

He only even then his height would bmw 

1 hi only knows of lib nwn gientnm. 

And gives to u*. with Nanai, of his mercy 

55. Mercy m abundance far beyond description 

is drat which lie the giver gives us without stint, 
t low ever limitless may be some warriors’ requests 


l * The expression here used h 
Bam Sahib, "Cleat Sr." 

■* Suhihi saluht. *'*11 smts of 

praises," 


=*The translation of these 
three litm may rep resent more 
the icnse than the literal words. 
** Sahib il 
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Wlin nrithct reckon nor give his incfey thought 
Many turn are broken and consumed by passion 
And some repudiate the very gifts they gain 
How many foolf there arc who go on eating, eating 
And yet arc hungry when days of sorrow conic — 

Verily, O Giver, alt the gifts are thuur- 

Bends and release ait both by rhy decree* 

Nor may any oilier with either interfere; 

He will team whose abuse succeeds his eating 
VVlmt knocks also lib month must then consume; M 
He truly comprehends who himself lias given— 

And their arc sonic indeed who thus can understand* 

To whom hr delegates his goodness and his praises— 

He ii none other than the King of Kings , 11 saith Nanak_ 

iO, Priceless values, trade beyond compare. 

Priceless traders and their stock of stores* 

Precious customers* precious beaicis, aho. 

Precious those, tlm humble and the high, 

Precioos dharma and its precious dispensation, 

Prccitwis the scales and the ptcriOTS weights. 

Priceless bounty and ib tokens priceless, 

Incalculable turns and its sure demands— 

Priceless pricdessiiess defying cakuhlioiL 
I [owever devotedly one catalogue them all 

Vedas and Furani altesf these values 
Which learned men discover and confirm. 

Which hive to do with Bmlitna and India, 
likewise with the go pis anil then lord - 14 
By .Sima and many saints piOHdaimed, 

A* aho by many kirnh of mga* 

Proclaimed by demotic and alyi by gods 
Whom many kind of men ami tage" serve, 

Much lus been pmdakned and is yet to be expounded. 


i: If one who lu culeu i* abn :1 Pliuahi patLuhti. 

sne T lie will learn haw many 31 The gopis* Lord is Copal 

Mows, in consequence, his month Krishna (Govnid}, 
will eat. 
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Some have given utterance* others ceased proclaiming— 

His cicatures have beep many and more will be created. 

Vet none can tell the fullness of his p&n. 

This fullness 1$ a matter of his pleasure, 
the True One only, saith Nanat. truly knows; 

Whoever givdth utterance to harmful speech, 

Let linn be written down the fno I of fools. 

Where the door and even where the house. 

Wherein he sits who doth uphold it ah? 

Many are the phyers, the sounds and instruments, 

And the singers sing their many, varied tunes; 

Water, wind and fire sing—and dh arm raj smgeth at the door. 
Angels sing what hath been written of the thoughts of dharma, 
'Hie goddess* Shiv and Biahtni find honui m remembmiicc, 
indra and his bo$t$ sit and stng thy praises. 

Devotees and saints sing from deep reflection. 

The truthful, she contented and hardy heroes sing, 

Pandits and the abstinent lead and sing the Vedas, 
Enchanting women sing imd scatter spelb about them, 

The jewelled sing to pilgrims at the eight-and* bit) centers. 
Doughty warriors” sing mid every' quarter answers. 

The lands and regions ling of the world Thou dost sustain. 

So nmm' please with song m this realm of thine abode, 

A Vastly greater multitude than Nanai can remember. 

He is Lerd former whore truth can irevet perish, 

Whatever the vitisRhidt' of tilings that hr hath made., 

Maya 1- indeed arise? of many forms and colors. 

Whore varieties lie watches from his plane mi high; 

In the end he wilk'Sh wlul to him is pleasing— 

Me is we? Lord of Lords, saith Naraak of his ride. 

iB. Bawl and wallet, smug contentment* are no mote thuo cow 
dung ashes. 

The body's patched-iip cloak is death if faith be not the staff: 
He first subdue* lib heart who the world aipauthi^kc* sub¬ 
dues— 


M Iddh, with which compare *-Mnw.cf.mai rf verse 

the Sanskrit vudfi, a warrior: cL z ' In the rnaniu-i of certain 

yj, line v yogis who hive baniihed etimiK' 

if!? 
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Haul to hum ab bail! 

Ever spotless, uri begin fling and immortal. 

Whose vestment* are the same in all the ages. 

sq. like Food is Iraowlcdgt, Uil cock is mercy—to such repast the 
summons comes. 

With tile Lord of Lords’ 5 ''* t> rurrease,. enjoyment, and every 
sa& faction. 

Unity and separation alternate in the pEoecss fate records. 
Hail to hun. all hail I 
Ever spotless unbcghmmg and immortal. 

Whose vestments arc the same in aU the ages. 

30. Oru pregnant iua>.i with gfc;it power boie three dircipk% 

A creator ;i iioiiridiriiait-ccriivcneT, a dispenver-of-the-hw. 
fint he according to his pleasure impels their juried action, 
lie sers. hut> 3imv iiiLuvdlms*, lie diw£ not to them appear. 

! Lid hi him, ail built 

Eva spotless uiibcgitining -uid immortal,, 

Whose vestments are tin vunc iti all the ages, 

jl- Everyt h etc h» *ci t and everywhere hb stores. 

His dqjosit* are completed once for all* 

He looks npm the creatures lie luts noule. 

Tile product of the True One, saith Nuuk, mu^t be tme- 
llail to liitiii all htlil 

Ever spuilra. tuibcgmumg uid mimnrbst 
Whose veshnenU arc llie mm c in all the ages. 

ft a Tongue or two IxTiunc :i hundred thousand, snd they two 
million in then turn, 

However great Ihcir niintbci. the Lord*I mime is The one of 
ptai.^e among them all. 

Ate the stqv Tint fmrand4wrnt\ which lead J person upward! 
Even wonns tint heat the Name become atutnoured rrf the iky 
Mi* glance rwtals himself, saitb Nasuh, 

E'en amidst Jvjitiom t3t.it arc false. 

jj, In neither speech nor silence is there nrtue. 

And none m begging nor in giving alms. 


rt Tliis hme nathu rsathi. 
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No power in living, not 4oy wnn by dying. 

No poug? in mk, in Hie giunh uf wmld cir mind. 

Nu power in slice? u-Hue linn, contemplation, knowledge. 
Nor cm cunning break the one eternal round— 
lie bestows Hie virtue in whose band the power lies* 
And men are nothing. Nanah sailii* be they low os high, 

>4- Nights and days and months and Seasons, 

Ail jstfJ water and the fires of hell— 

1 Midst all such fomii and hues the court of justice stands, 
'Midst variegated forms and lines* 

"tliejT names alone us limitless as varied 
Deeds of ill sueIs come to its attention. 

The judge himself h tme and true his court. 

Where die pious and the worthy meet with honur 
And the crude may by* the law attain perfection, 

Doing deeds which prompt their own reward> 

WhoL-vet nmv may know this Court, uitli Naruk* 


3 S» Religion** may mdeed be so much custom, 

A fund of knowledge or a round of deeds. 

How many winds, waters, fires, Shivs and K mining 
Many Brahmas a eating hue and form. 

Many Menrer 0 whence works and *agc instruction, 
luduu, sims a ltd moons, many lands and dwellings 
Siddln and buddbs aiul yogis, main kinds of g«d lings, 
Dev;ii p daiuvs* numb, and many gcin> and uccoilv 
Many mines and builders, many lords and riders— 
Custom, sailh Najiak provides a hoif In wmrdijp* 


36. Religion, too. may be a Fund of knowledge, 11 
Whence blisses and delights portrayed in words. 
Symbols winch □£ most have partial value, 
Falling short of power for descnhng 


a Nanck here speaks of nJi- 
gfcit as dhami khnnd. and refers 
in the line following to the 
"knowledge portion fgiana 
kJiand ) , nr Hie saving. fund oF the 
classical jnana inarEa* the “wav nf 
knowledge/' 


=n Merm the Olympus of the 
Hindus at the Center of the earth , 
11 Nanak continues to dttetus 
f, ieJigian rT —hij expression here is 
gfankhind, rlie "'Knowledge por* 
Hun'* 
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NANAK's MESSAGE AND PSALMS 

Hi at wbkb of itself slimes mcakutabk forms; 

Who leans on wotdi repents of Ihcii tnipImiiiLur 
J he exercise of miud jnjiy kadtt knowledge. 

But decern men l in the end mint come by insight. 

J 7 - The wny of works J - has its peculiar value. 

Might ccm to Ik religion's total way; 

Crcitt heroes of miliUiy fame have used it 3 
Amongst whom pre-eminent stands lordly Rmn, 

Witli whom majestic Sita keeps her calm, 

A twain whose glory may mft be described— 

In whose hearts the holy Ram abides, 

Ijfc cannot cheat them and they do not die 
Bhngats in goodly number tread the way p 
But with j special joy fiom Bulb within the mind. 

Nmmtaf the formless commends the- way of truth™ 

He who made creation and rules it with delight. 

Such is the portion of kingdoms, worlds and legions. 

All luimlx ikss to any who would count them— 

Realms and realms with never any ending. 

All Com tug hi to life at his commimd. 

W ho lets his thought m thii expand* lib vision, 

J- mds c^dlcnCc, laitli Nanuk, quite beyond destruction 

Continence the work shop, fortitude the goldsmith, 

KcJStrn is the anvil and the hammer wisdom, 

I-car 13 the bellow*, the fire ts vt]f-dcBtrtl p 
Love is the crucible in which the nectar melts— 

Suds is the judgment of the insc assembly. 

He keeps this in mind who desires to conquer. 

Who observes i! closely finds delight, saitb Naiuk. 

rosTLune 

Breath n the Gum. water is the father, the mother is the 
potent earth. 

Childhood's life is nurtured both by day and night. 
Goodness ;tnd evil aic distinguished by'religion, 

13 This if the karam Llumd a* portion/* as something higher 
evidence and means of religion, Ilian both works and knowledge 

« 'Use sach Ltand, or "Both 
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Men' i deeds indicate if Cud is near oi lac — 

SjJv.il tun comes at last to those a-hose thought tests 
on the Name. 

■Jlicn faces glow, saitk N.io.ik, and they liavc became 
immortal. 

Hit footnotes which accompany this English yens ion of 
the Japjr have sought to make some of lire most obscure 
details a little dealer to the western reader. Particular atten¬ 
tion may stUJ lx colled to a climax of theory which the 
psalms portray. Nanak proposes the superiority of 'the way 
of truth," which Nirunkar commends, over the "knowledge 
portion" and the "action portion," over the way of ‘'knowl¬ 
edge" and the way of “works." He even commends this way 
r f truth as superior to the bhakb-wuy of salvation—truth is 
more valid than devotionf And vet, as has been observed 
already in these pages. Nanak was virtually preaching the 
hlutkb or "devotion" way whose inspiration, support and 
destination would lx realized, as lie thought and said, in 
Sat Nam, True Name. 'Hie bhakti-margd is to Narak, we 
might say, the hue way if pursued in tlie hue Name He 
proposed, even though not deliberately, a fourth way of 
salvation, more instrumental and effective than any one or 
all of the other three. 


1S$ 


By lm death Gum Nanak became 
Nanak Niranknri, a spirit rather 
Ilian merely man, passing into 
legend out of history and virtually 
bequeathing to Ins followers the 
problem of succession, that of the 
Currish ip. 1 Whether by his own 
intention or otherwise, his legacy 
of the Japji became eventually the 
fundamental item in the solution 
of this problem, but meanwhile the Guruship continued to 
be very personal. His life career was carried forward by per 
soiul custodians and heirs, lie himself, in fact, effected this 
persorul success)! v. and Sikhism as it has survived was not 
the fruit of accident and circumstance—no great movement 
in the history of religions is, in fact, ever merely accidental. 
Sikhism was itself expressive of something in the very life 
of India, although several decades were required for it to 
take the form wliich made of it a unique expression of In¬ 
dian history, which enabled it to trike a form measurably 
in harmony with Nanaks legacy and Ins own intention, 
Nanak himself knew tlrnt whatever be had achieved for him¬ 
self, lie had not fulfilled for others his own essential promise. 

Nanak may have effected a personal succession, but other¬ 
wise ii3d worked on! no delink of an organised society, fie 
did establish a precedent through which could be established 
a community beyond Hit ties of family He barred, that is, 
his own sons from succession to Imn. and clothed the Gum 
ship by his own liberal ordination with more than family 
prestige, with due dignity and supreme importance. Toward 
ihc end of his life specific leadership became his chief con- 

1 the Iliac, of ciiii't, ^Usr^rinted Gun?. Hie |giini is, in 

b primnily tti itic human Itader- any case, HmieOnc "inert highly 
ship, although God also bar been icspccled." 
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cera, however flexible the doctrine he was ready to bequeath. 
[ lc liad tome, for example, to lake the State for granted— 
perhaps he always took the State for granted. He recognized 
certain legal aspects of a Sikh’s life in the world, although 
he undertook no formal legal code, either criminal or civil. 
He did not even offer, for example, a modification as such 
of cither the Hindu "code of Mania" or any Moslem code 
of fiqli, or canon law, although he must have been acquainted 
with at least jsortions of both of them. Nor did he suggest 
any specific alterations in the immemorial; legal usages of 
Endian tribes and dons. 

He bid gre.it stress on excellence of conduct hevond the 
requirements of am formal code of law. and bade his fob 
lowers always to be sitM or "learners"—he gave them for 
their own use no other title, with some intimation, in the 
title he bestowed, that there was much to learn. He would 
have them, it scents, lake increasing advantage of opportuni¬ 
ties to improve their condition as men free of convention 
and with inherent power to realize their own high ends. 
There is some indication that he thought time and circum¬ 
stance to be on the side of progress and that India, lib 
homeland, would sonic day be tire scene of a new order 
[(feeting all her racial and religious elements. Nanai; may 
have somewhat missed his timing of "the timeless." but that 
he could hold out such an eventuality may constitute in 
itself an occasion, a motive and a reason for the survival 
of his faith. The times of truth recurred and might still serve 
the ends of understanding and cooperation among all In¬ 
dian peoples. 

Hie period of adjustment after Nanai; extended to a.o, 
i6c 4, during which four gums in succession. An gad, Amar 
lias. Ram Das arid A nun. were the leaders, They gave their 
attention and activity to an Analysis nf their heritage and lo 
its use as haven and control for their community And they 
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were intimately concerned with the relation of the Sikh 
gospel with Hindu, Moslem and other Indian dements. 

An gad himself “obtained the gift from Nanak," as a Inter 
hymn records, and found himself confronting tendencies 
which, oh the one hand, would make Sikhism a distinctive 
sect. and. on the other hand, would dissipate it, neither of 
which eventualities was in the mind of Nanak. An gad was 
possibly more aware of the risk of dissipation—eradication 
by Indian Islam or absorption into Hinduism, tie would 
indeed avoid the formation of a sect, but lie would preserve 
Sikhism as a parts 1 of reform—-and a medium of reconcilia¬ 
tion How indeed can “reconciliation’' be accomplished un¬ 
less there be a medium? But. Aiigad. how persona] need the 
medium he? And how indispensable are you to the good 
work of leaven? How impersonal, after nil. is leaven? How 
effectual can it be ajwrt from personality? How, then, may 
! linduism and Islam lie reconciled? Mad they in common 
that which might ultimately unite them? [f so. who would 
point it out, expound it, and persuade: the faithful to agree 
upon it? Nanak would have been happy to decrease while 
reconciliation prospered, If only reformers might make 
themselves dispensable! The history of religions might then 
include far fewer seels. However, good seed must be sown, 
if progress be the rule, and although the earth which receives 
it should bear fruit of itself, there is need of men for gather¬ 
ing in the harvest—and. must certainly, a need for separating 
wheat from tares \nd this is all so largely a personal per¬ 
formance. Well, Angad felt the responsibility of a definite 
commission and charged himself with fulfilling its details 

Aogad. whose name ;it first was Lilma, we may remember, 
wis by birth and occupation a Hindu, but before the death 
o! Nanak he had amply proved his vhtifc as a Sikh, He was 
bom a tradesman in a trader v family in a Rajpnbtttfl village 
where he spent his early years. When the Moslems sacked 
the village, the family removed to the Pan fab, to the vilbgc 
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of Klutdiu, beside the Beas river near Tam Taran. While 
still a pious Hindu, however, lie was once in charge of a 
pilgrimage to jwaia mu kin, or "’fire mouth,' 1 a volcanic vent 
in tilt lower, neighboring Himalayas, from which flume 
tame consecrated to the goddess Dnrga. 1 (e was to have led 
the Durga-ciance around the mount ot fire, chid in a robe of 
office and in a harness of jingling bells. But, it seems, Nanak 
—then living—had gone to Fire-mouth to preach his gospel 
to the Durga-devotees on this festival occasion, and Angad 
listened to the sermon. He liad known something of the 
Sikhs before this. He kind met in his own village, and had 
been favorably impressed by, a certain forib. >t conscientious 
devotee very zealous at his “morning prayer and at quota¬ 
tions front the /apji. He met Manuk himself at Fire-mouth 
and there and then became a convert 1 le resigned at once 
from the leadership of the Hindu pilgrimage, made over 
the bells and the symbols of his office, returned home and 
adjusted his own personal affairs with a s lew to some itiner¬ 
ant advocacy of Sikh doctrine. Tie would at least attach him¬ 
self to Manuk's staff at Kartarpur, the Sikh headquarters. 
Thither he proceeded with a bag of salt (, salt has been espe¬ 
cially valuable in India) as a gift to Nanak‘s public kitchen, 
and there he devoted himself so zealously to the common 
cause that Bhngirath, Buddha, Sudliara and others of 
Narvik's small community looked upon him as a good ex¬ 
ample. Naimk soon came to think of him. in fact, as his 
favorite disciple, a role which most of the : omunmity in its 
tlini subscribed to. 

Whet) Angad became actually the Gum he undertook at 
once two things: an enlargement nf tlic kitchen and an 
extension of its operation, and the formulation of a language 
—alphabet and aU—which might be a sacred medium of 
expression for the hymns and prayers. Nuuk himself hid 
nude the public kitchen a distinctive feature of the Sikhs, 
had invited guests and friends to cat with him and his dis- 
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cipk's as one family, regardless of race, wealth, sex, caste, 
occupation or religion. Aiigad enlarged this ministry, of 
whidi many took advantage, including many Jats of indis¬ 
tinguishable Hiudu -Moslem Heritage and some of the poorer 
and less fortunate folk who were practically “without the 
pile." And Aogad is somehow intimately connected with 
Gunmiktij. the “gum-tongue" which tire Sikhs have used 
as their sacred language. He himself did not invent the 
tongue. It tests upon and utilizes the vernacular of Nanai's 
day. but it borrowed and invented an alphabet rorits written 
expression. Did this mean in itself that thus early Sikltisui 
would be a separate community? An arbitrarily distinct and 
independent alphabet, nevertheless, was formed through 
which to put on record, among other things, words with 
jjceultar meaning in Sikh usage. 

l licrc were many dialects among Panjabis at the time. 
Many Sanskrit, Arabic ami Persian terms were current, and 
many words were undergoing change of form, of pronuncia¬ 
tion and, sometimes, of their very meaning. Among the 
learned folk the Panjabi was still written in the Devanagari 
(rragari, for short j. or Saosknt-f Jtndj characters. The Urdu, 
or “camp" language of the Moderns, written in Ambit - 
Persian character* had not Income by that time common- 
sms tiicu strange, in fact, to Angad. And not imly was I he 
vilJaps colloquial often greatly different from the language 
of the learned. UiL words among the teamed sometimes 
looked or sounded Strange through transliteration. The Pan 
pbi used, for example, a / to express either a Sanskrit v or a 
Persian z. Any preacher, prophet or religious leader faced, 
therefore. Hie problem of expression in the language of the 
people—how am a hearer be converted if he does not under¬ 
stand f liut there was a further problem for the Sikhs. Their 
leaders, were soon disinclined to use for their own peculiar]; 
religions purposes either a Moslem tongue or one picdomi- 
mmtJv Hindu. The Hmdui vernacular of Ramanandn and 
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Kabir might have served the Sikhs in worship, had it not 
become by Angad's time entirely and exclusively a Hindu 
medium The Urdu which was gaining currency represented 
in itself the Moslems who had invaded India, was a medium 
of alien Culture and control and was used by Moslem mullas 
in religious propaganda. Namak's l-ipji hymns, as lie had re¬ 
cited them, were expressed in the language of the village 
folk, however numerous its content of words carried over 
from Moslem and Hindu tradition An gad, then, would 
provide for these hymns their own, distinctive alphabet 
and through his effort arose Cunuukhi as a new language of 
religion—which, incidentally, has provided Sikh and other 
theologians, subsequently, many acute problems of ety¬ 
mology, syntax and interpretation! 

Anguc! died in 1552 after a dozen years in office, and Amur 
Das succeeded him at An gad’s own designation, thus making 
further sure Ihe exclusion of Nanak’s own son. Sri Gbaud, 
from the direct gumship, and giving further opportunity for 
distinction between the Sikhs and the order of Udasis which 
meanwhile Sri Grand had instituted. Nor was A mar Das 
Angad’s inn, but only a god-son who had learned of Sikhism 
and had become a convert to it through one of An gad's 
relatives. Anar Das’s chief qualification was. perliaps. that 
he possessed the barkat. "blessing'' he was. that is. in 
spiritual succession. Amt his career in office gave further 
emphasis to the development of Sikhism as something more 
than a mere sect of Hinduism, as it doubtless would lave 
become shortly under Nannie's son Sri Chanel. Anar Dus 
was, of course, of Hindu ancestry, but proved to be a very 
active and efficient agent of the new community, giving close 
attention to certain practical reforms. He wav in hue succes¬ 
sion not only as guru hut also as poet, and, as in the case of 
Nanak. verse became the channel of his message of reform. 
He faced the question, for example, of srii. or "widow-burn- 
mg." 3 Hindu custom which had continued also among 
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Sikhb; and lie denounced the practice. Instead, he gave sati 
a figurative!}’ spiritual interpretation—thus opening the way, 
we may ask, to widow-remarriage among Sikhs? He regis¬ 
tered his view in the following verse: 

They ate called satis who bum themselves with the burning 
corpse; 

We Nanakis deem them satis who pen Ji nf (lie very' shock 
of separation , 1 


Or those who in separation live content and virtu eras, 

\tTio every mom on rising com mein orate Him Lord. 

Hie themes were numerous and characteristic to which 
Angsid addressed his many verses, among which, for exam¬ 
ple, were such topics as the grave defects of Hindu scriptures:, 
the evils of idolatry and polytheism, the cupidity of hrah 
mans, the sad state of the world, the Tisks of worldly love, 
man s obstinate perversion, the virtue of humility and peni¬ 
tence. God s indwelling in men’s licarts, tile supremacy of 
God, the sure happiness of the holy, and the high quality 
of the office of the sum. One of his most notable composi- 
tions is the forty-stanza A/iantf, or Song of joy,, comnionlv 
used at wedding festivals, 

Tlie Sikhs, we may suppose, were left mostly to their own 
affniis during these early years, [f the Mughal government 
took any notice of them, it was no more than mere routine 
attention—they were only another local enterprise, a trailsi- 
tory movement] But among the Sikhs themselves the guru- 
ship itself remained somewhat in question. Angad’s own son 
Datu hud pressed a family claim to office and liad engen¬ 
dered some dissension, but had made peace with At mu Das 
through the good counsel of Bhai Buddlm. Sri Chand, how¬ 
ever, pressed both a family and an ideal claim. If he could 

.." T gharri eIiiq uklikni jo uu- cd th& comment that true sati- 
di a feg t iaiim hood was recollection d die 

Nanai: Saturn jLinutn \{ Virile Lord, 
chot minimi,’*—to winch he add 
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not have the guruship. he nevertheless insisted on a strictly 
otherworldly interpretation of his father Nanak's gospel 
When it hid become clear that no such view would be offi 
cmlly promoted. Sii Cband and his partisans began to 
"111011m” abcut it. At least, they set themselves apart as 
ndusis, '‘mourners" over the sad state of man ill ail evil 
world, if not for sorrow over being barred from office. Per¬ 
haps llie other Sikhs themselves applied this title to them 
and for themselves determined that, if possible, there would 
lie more of enund (jov) than of ndas (sorrow!, in their 
movement, that Sikhism should not become mere negative 
asceticism. 

But the Udasis, nonetheless, may have exerted some 
slight, c (1 cci. iuiI pressure on the family principle. Although 
Anur l)as did not designate one of his own sons to follow 
him in office, he named a daughter's husband, Jetha, who 
took office as Ram Das, with the provision that the guru- 
ship should remain in his family But the office was not even 
destined to become matriarchal. Amar Das had been guru a 
dozen years; his son in-law was in office six. Ram Das was it 
pious, peaceful man who filled (he office acceptably, but 
without distinction—unless indeed his kinship with the in 
linen iin J Sod hi kkitri family of Lahore was such And. pci 
haps, it was lie whose name is rightly associated with the 
Amristar site on which the Durbar Sahib stands lie lived 
there; maintained there a public kitchen, and many devotees 
flocked about his residence; and the .■settlement acquired the 
mint of Ranidaspur, that is. ‘Village of Ram Das.” It was 
one of many villages on land which the Mughal emperor 
Alcbar, Babur’s grandson, had made over to the Sikhs. W dh- 
in the grant lay also the village Govindwal where Ain at Das 
had lived, who while he was guru had inclosed a great well 
of water reached by many steps, in which devotees might 
bathe. Rani Das Likewise made provision for a well by ren¬ 
ovating an ancient Hindu property which included a temple 
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and a pool. The temple was itself a Harimandir, or seat 
of Vishnu, and Ram Das may then have had no other ionic 
to give it! But the pool, tank, or tabu, held for the Sikhs 
aniritsar, “water of immortality." 

Hindis atmosphere, however, lingered on these premises. 
Ran* Das's marriage to gum Aitiar lias's daughter had been 
approved because he was a khaki according to the Hindu 
social scale. And Hindus insisted on their own privilege of 
worship at the l lari-mandir. A bairagj 1 even disputed Sikh 
occupation of it, affirming that the spot was sicicd to Ram 
Chandra, seventh avatarj of Vishnu, the tutelary divinity 
til the bairagi devotee's own brotherhood But the bairagi 
was ; ,t last persuaded that Ram Chandra himself favored 
Sikh possession. Moreover, the Government itself had made 
the Sikhs a grant of this s cry site! Despite the general atm os- 
pherc the momentum of the Sikh administration was per¬ 
ceptibly enhanced, and when Ram Das died in 1581. his own 
son Arjun, who succeeded him by las father's own appoint¬ 
ment, bleed opportunity for notable advance*. 

Arjun (1 }, the fifth Guru, came iuto a large 

inheritance, and Sikhism dining his term of office began 
to assume more definite proportions as an actually new com■ 
mtmity. Us numbers had been growing, although [he lota! 
was not yet large There were members of the order in many 
villages—“eigfity four' in one of them—and them had been 
various capitals or centers of the gun is—for example. Kar- 
tarput, Kludur, Goodwill, Govindwal for are these latter 
hvo one and flic same?} and Ramdaspur, all villages within 
one larger neighborhood. Arjun himself became the greatest 
of the curls leaders and the fashioner of a second Sword. Am¬ 
ritsar became his capital aftet seven years of his gum-fob 
elsewhere, and its permanence was established as the central 


*Ox, perhupt, more exactly a 
saira^i, traditionally a retinue, or 
one "detached” from [usytm and 


its worldly objects. Achully raanv 
vuirngt* were of coarser {abric. 
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home of Sikhism, Iam T;uan a was his seat during the first 
seven years. 

Avon's term of office coincide with the Litter half of the 
Mughal Akbar *> reign (Akbar was cmpcroi from 1556 to 
16051, WWb that portion of it in which Ablest** testless 
intellect sought absolute trail 1 somewhere its religion. The 
sectarianism of [slant, his own religion, had disturbed him. 
His inquiries for truth were made in many quarters, lie had 
welcomed Jesuits to hi* court in t 5-8 and again in February 
15K0. lie had issued the decree of Iman-i-Adl, or a "religion 
of justice, in 1579, and had frankly admitted that he him 
scJf had ceased to lie a Moslem. And a ccar after \rjrm the 
Sith took office. Akbar had proclaimed the Din-ill a hi, or 
"Divine Faith.' 1 It was i\ season in winch Sikhism might 
have hoped to mate impressive progress, hut we are not 
sure how much account Arjun and the Sikhs took either of 
Nam or of Akbar s own innovations. Circumstances, at am 
rate, compelled the Sikhs to take serious account of polit¬ 
ical Islam, but there arc no references in At j tin's memoirs 
to Islam at) religion, to the Arabic Koran, or to any strictly 
Moslem doctriue, There arc many references, on the other 
hand, to Hindu “vedas. putanas and suiritis/'* And vet it 
may be that Moslems were, after all. the greatest factors in 
determining Sikh destiny. Guru Aijun's cm was 3 momen¬ 
tous time of turning in Sikh fortune, a time of utter trans¬ 
formation in the mission of the Sikhs. The time had come 
for a reappraisal of the mission, to determine further its 
relations with Islam. Hinduism and any other faiths. Arjnn 
could still offer Sikhism as the essential, and an all-inclusive, 
gospel, it a reinterpretation could be achieved of common 
elements within the total Indian setting, but Sikhism was 

’See OlnitnftiDii \o. 7 for definite titles, bn t altogether in- 
wtiaE this scat became more re- elusive nf the Hindu sacred writ- 
CratJy. 
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tending to become 4 dbtircb within that setting, ■> movement 
within lion-ecclesiastical Hinduism, an order by the side of 
ecclesiastical Islam and a state within the empire of the 
Mugliah, I* or the Sikhs, matters creed :t I, ritual fin uncial, 
political and social became public issues m a special sense- 
arid the problem of the gumship itself persisted! 

Hie guru's place of residence, thus the headquarters of 
the Sikhs, was itself a matter of concern. In Arjun's day 
Tam Tamil was a humble village and Amritsar was not at 
all pretentious. Their prominence developed, rather, in the 
nineteenth century under Maharaja Ranjit Singh after the 
Sikhs had organized a ruling state. Arjun merely lived in 
Tam Tamil seven years, but on removing to Amritsar he 
began to cons tract there a more distinctive capital. He built 
—or rebuilt?—in the center of the like, al a low level sym¬ 
bolic of humility. .1 modest structure of burnt brick as a 
sanctuary, giving it the name of Har M.indir, "everybody's 
temple"—a deliberate modification, perhaps, of the name 
llarimnndir,' ’'temple of Vishnu," of the former Hindu 
temple on that site. The building was doubtless soon com¬ 
pleted and it stood, subject to occasional repair, until 
demolished in 1761 b\ the Persian inv.uk r Ahmad Shah. 
Whereas a Hindu temple is usually closed on three sides, 
with its one doorway open toward the cast, toward the rising 
sun, and available to I Imdus only, Arjun's temple was pro¬ 
vided with doorways on all four sides as a general invitation 
to all worshipers. Only the very center ol the shrine was 
denied to any worshiper—even to the Guru—and that was 
occupied by the Adi G ninth, Ihc basic scripture, as soon as 

* in die colloquial war its Sanskrit lineage it war a name 

protahiy a word of mixed Jftcei- for Muhadcva (Shiva), although 
try, although probably Indo-Eir usually applied’ to Vishnu, The 
repem, at le»*t Iti the manner of form “hari" itself waj applied 
the Psiiian it might tntsra any, iptvifically to the “green" gr>d 
each 01 every fr,g.. hm ck, each Vfchnn, lowing "hata" to apply 
or every toe). In the manner of lu the "destiovei" Shiva 
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Arjun could arrange its compilation. In substance this tem¬ 
ple was merely a gurdwara. but it soon acquired for Sikhs a 
value beyond that of any such local village shrine. Arjun 
himself intended, as he said in a commemorative ode, that 
the Har Man dir in its holy lake should have the value of 
aff the Hindu "sixty-eight goals of pilgrimage" (a phrase he 
quoted from fapfi 10), 

Hie assembling of the Adi or "original ‘ Cranfh Sahib 
into compact, coherent form, and its elevation as authorita¬ 
tive scripture was a significant achievement—Arjun's noblest, 
probably . It incorporated Nanak's fsipji. the religious poetry 
which gums Aniar Das and Ram Das had composed, many 
verses of Kabir and other bhagats (theis tie-minded devo¬ 
tees), and many of Arjun’s own compositions, notably Ills 
length) 1 fmkhmani, or “ Peace-jcvvd," or psalm of "peace” 
of mind, and the long acrostic Basvau AUiari, "the Fiftv- 
fwo." All of these writings proclaimed in simple, sometimes 
childlike, maimer the typical Sikh gospel. Arjufl’s own verst 
sang the praise of the One Cod. the divine Gum, who dwells 
everywhere, especially in men’s hearts, and is accessible to 
all; and his hymns might be as effective for worship and 
meditation as. for example, the psalms of David, of Asaph 
nr of Solomon, except that they are not so well known or as 
widely read. They are likewise scarcely as thoughtful as, for 
example, many psalms of the Buddhist "brothcis'' (them) 
and “sisters'* i then) who early addressed themselves more 
to abstraction than to God—in mutation of Buddha’s own 
mindfulness and concentration,' 

Hut of more than passing interest for ns at the moment— 
of interest for substance of doctrine, for example—are the 
writings which were deliberately excluded from the Adi 

'Ttiiit only ir;n[h:-j' and sis- religion had jpprtucd in InJu, 
tr:, bdnrigid to Uic more orig; The Hebrew. Buddhist and Sikh 
mil, Humana tvre; of Buddhism sedptmm differ nuidi in content, 
long Ijcfnre any bhakti type of afrer all. 
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lending to become a church withm that setting, a movement 
within tion-eedesiastieal Hinduism, an order by the side of 
ecclesiastical Islam and a state within (be empire of the 
Mtjgliak f'or the Sikhs, matters crccdal, ritual, financial, 
political and social became public issues in a special sense— 
and the problem of the guruship itself persisted) 

Ilie gum’s place of residence, thus the headquarters of 
the Sikhs, was itself a matter of concern, in Arjuns day 
f am Tarau was a humble village and Amritsar was not at 
all pretentious. Their prominence developed, ratlici, in the 
nineteenth century under Maharaja ftnnjjt Singh after [he 
Sikhs had organised a ruling state. Arjun merely lived in 
1 am 1 aran seven years, but on removing to Amritsar lie 
began to construct there a more distinctive capital. 1 le built 
-ci rebuilt?—in Hie center of the lake, at a low level sym¬ 
bolic of humility, a modest structure of burnt brick as a 
sanctuary, giving it the name of Mar Mandir, ‘'everybody's 
tempk -a deliberate modification, perhaps, of the name 
1 lariinandii. temple of Vishnu. ’ of the funner Hindu 
temple on that site. Hie building was doubtless soon com¬ 
pleted and it stood, subject to occasional repair, until 
demolished m 1761 by the Pemba invader Ahmad Shah 
Whereas a Hindu temple is usually closed on three sides, 
with its one doorway open toward the east, toward the iking 
sun, and available to Hindus only. Arjuns temple was pro 
Mded with doorways on all four sides as a general invitation 
to all worshipers. Only the very center of the shrine was 
denied to any worshiper—even to the Guru-end that was 
occupied by tire Adi Crantli, the basic scripture, as soon as 


* “Hnt" in the colloquial was 
probably a woid of mixed .tn co¬ 
try. Jil though probably Iiidu-Eu- 
mpian, at least, hi the manner of 
llir Fenian it might mean any, 
cadi or tier, (e g,, har ck, each 
os ttett anti|, In i foe rimtiici of 
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Vishnu, leaving “hara” to inplv 
to the “destroyer'’ Shiva, ' 
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Arjun could arrange its compilation In substance this tem¬ 
ple was merely a gurdwara, but it soon acquired for Sikhs a 
vaiue beyond that of any such local village shrine. Arjnn 
himself intended, as he said in a commemorative ode, that 
the Mar Mandir in its holy lake should have the value of 
a/J flic Hindu “sixty-eight goals of pilgrimage” fa phrase he 
quoted from fjpji 10). 

I Tic assembling of the Adi or "original" Granfh Sahib 
into compact, coherent form, and its elevation as authority 
tivc scripture was a significant achievement—Arjun's noblest, 
probably. It incorporated Nanak’s Japji, the religious poetry 
which gurus .Amur Das and Ram Das had composed, many 
verses of Kahir and other bhagals (theis tic-minded devo¬ 
tees), and many of Arf urn’s own compositions, notably his 
lengthy Sukiiniani, or "Peace-jewel," or psalm of “peace" 
of mind, and the long acrostic Hawaii Afchari. “the fifty- 
hvo. All of these writings proclaimed in simple, sometimes 
childlike, manner the typical Sikh gospel. Arjuris rmn verse 
sang the praise of the One God, the divine Guru, who dwells 
everywhere, especially in mens heath, and is accessible to 
all; and his hymns might be as effective for worship and 
meditation as, for example, the psalms of David, of Asaph 
or of Solomon, except that they are not so well known or as 
widely read. They are likewise scarcely as fhoughf/ul as. for 
example, many psalms of lliu Buddhist ‘'brothers" {them) 
and "tiiteis" (then) w ho early addressed themselves more 
to abstraction than to God—in imitation of Buddha’s own 
mindfulness and concentration/ 

Hut of more than passing interest for u$ at the moment— 
of interest for substance of doctrine, for example—are the 
writings which were deliberately excluded from the Adi 

r fi'cw early brothers and sir- religion had appeared jn India, 
fers belonged to Bjc more crigj- The Hebrew, Boddfctft and SiUi 
ml, Hitttymu type of Buddhism scriptures differ imidfi in content, 
’Ortg before any hhakb type of after all. 
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Ciantfi. The bare Fact of caiion-inuking lias a meaning in 
itself. Hie Sikhs were intent upon a book. ’FTie Hindus bad 
their shastias* and die Moslems their kitab.' The Sikhs, of 
course, had nothing us extensive as the former and were 
sceptical of Hindu scriptures, anyway, They were doubtful, 
likewise, of Moslem writings. They had their own /apji and 
a good deal more besides, and a word had become current 
among them which needed their own definition of it—the 
word was granrb This, it soc® appeared, would sene them 
as a proper designation. "Grantha" was an ancient term 
descended from the Sanskrit and meaning, among other 
things, treatise, book and composition For Sikhs it would 
henceforth be the Book of Selected, authoritative sayings. 
And there would be an adt. original nr primary edition 
exclusive t'i much miscellaneous "wisdom” then in circula¬ 
tion in the form of verse—much of which, to be sure, was 
read by Sikhs themselves. 

The Cyan JUrtnavali, "nuggets of sound wisdom" hv Ar- 
juris own scribe, Cnr litas (Bhai Cmdas Bhalfai. and popu¬ 
lar with Sikhs, was excluded—on grounds not readily to be 
(Her mi tied. Were some of the "nuggets” indiscreet in their 
vehement condemnation of Hindu ‘holy” men and of Mos¬ 
lem bigotry? Were some Sikhs offended by Cur Das s refer¬ 
ence to Arjuris iatk-as he, the poet, said—of formal investi¬ 
ture it id consecration as the guru, and were some likewise 
displeased by Fiis reference to Nanakas an a vataia ia manifes¬ 
tation of Vishnu, that is)? Was there some uneasiness oyer 
I lie Hindu and Moslem association Gur Das imposed on 
Nanai? Ttwt is. lie portray s Nanafc in the company of Vyasa, 

‘ "ShsstTa ' hzs for tFie Umdu "ittdina" is pre«nuuent!y al- 
itvib mruiingv jo command, Kitab, the Book. such being the 
code. Law, licituc.bmik and ‘.trip first uf fifty-five special titles 
uiTc—so rainv, in Fact, that pa? t;iven it. including sii-Ka! tin. (he 
tirul.ir diastrai must be further Wuid, an-Xor. the Light, ami jl- 
ipceified. Haqq, the Trallt. 

* To Modem their Qur'an, or 
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the "compiler of the Hindu Maltaltfrarata epic, and m 
Mohammed's company., the "hearer" of the Koran* And yet, 
Cut 1 )as s mood* in general, was consistently Sikh, if reJi- 
gious reconciliation was the theme, anti he portrays Nanak. 
■1% the prophet of the age who would reconcile Hindu, 
Islamic and other sects and purify 1 the world of social ills! 
Here is a lair specimen of the Ratjmvali ''wisdom" in a free 
translation: 

Ftim races and four creeds were ill die world 'raongsl 
Musubmiis and Hindus, 

And all were uniformly selfish, jealous, proud— 

1 [nidus by the (Jamja at Bail mas, anti by die distant Ka'luh 
Muttilmans. 

Muslims mart by circumcision, and Hindus by die tilak 
and the thread; 

Muslims Rah mi, and Hindus Ram implore, and tni'vs the 
way that leads to either god; 

Forgetful nf the Neds and the Qur an, the present uge’s 
marcs entangle them* 

Truth stood idh by, the while unwanted,, as brahman 
putt, and Muslim mill by dashed— 

And there was no sdtatfcm for |lm world. 

God heard die plaint of virtue jiuI despatched the gnui 
Nnnak to tht rescue of tlie world r 

As Nanai set example* ilicbs wash 1 i= gum’s feet, arul 
diinl tin w.itia freely afterward. . . . 

Nanai showed dial all the many grids me One. that one 
arc dll the several castes of men; 

He ordained the salutation of the fed, whereby disciples 
high and low are esjual, 

Reversing the very order of man's nature by making heads 
Uthtnissisc to the feet. 

He offered to this darkest age -salvation hy means of wor¬ 
ship of the one Tine Name— 

Nanak came indeed to give this nge salvation.' 1 

‘-Notes on thil rpeeBnen: learned man (miilli is the Per- 
Mnmlmau is Muslim or Modem, u»i foim nf the Arabic mau- 
Canga the Canges Baoarms Ke- kiwi). and j chela is ,i student, 
uarcs; the tilak is a feuehead pupil, 
mark of Hindu;. the imilln is a 
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Many less pretentious items, also, were excluded, includ¬ 
ing some nuggets which, they say, the authors themselves 
offered directly to Guru Arpm. It seems that Arjun had been 
accustomed to watch the budding of the temple from a 
nearby office which he continued to use during the com¬ 
pilation of the Grantlj, and that “four religious men of La¬ 
hore,“ Kalina, Chliajju. Shah Lai liusayn and Pile, 11 by 
name, came there one dav with their offerings of verse—it 
was a pleasant spot to which they came, the records say. 
green herbage providing it a carpet, and j;md. wild caper, 
fig and pi pal trees providing shade, 

Kalma offered this verse: 

1 urn He, 1 am He 
Sang by Vedis and Punmns, 

Wbew none Lave futiinJ nic yet by smiling 

Iliis is very brief, to lie sure, but rany contun much by 
implication, or by interpretation. It may seem at first like 
typical sufi or hhagat sentiment, but may have meant some¬ 
thing eke to Arjun, may have seemed to tend unduly toward 
the inipersonal and pantheistic. It might have been express 
sivc of an extraordinary sufi nothin that a man may himself 
be God A certain Moslem pnet once was slain by order of 
the khalifah (caliph J for supposedly calling himself al-harjq, 
"the truth.” which in the khalifah s view was sacrilege or 
worse, since according to the Koran Allah himself is al- 
Harp| And there was in Hinduism a rcmofcelv similar anal¬ 
ogy- in the philosophic dogma “tat team a$T (that thou ait), 
meaning that individuals are essentially one with the Abso¬ 
lute and not what they merely seem to he. Such idealism was 
too extreme for realistic Arjun. 

Chkajfu offered this verse: 

Ixxik thtni not upon a woman. 

Not even rrn licr figure etil from paper: 

*' Cf. MiCiiuMc Tie Sikh Religion, m, p p . (uff., ft* reference to 
the verses of these four. 
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Women are like sly Baluchi raiders 

Who carry off their men to shiv them. 

Here was bhagnt sentiment—of such was Chliajju who 
even against ''pin-up girls" would lodge objection. He Had 
passed through life’s earlier “stages" and had come to that 
of the strict ascetic. But Sikhism had already questioned the 
ascetic ideal which figured so conspicuously in the Hindu 
round of life. Nanak himself had not depreciated or repu¬ 
diated women, had not condemned the state of the house¬ 
holder. He, of course, had had a wife and family and ills 
separation from them had not been absolute. Arjun himself 
had had more than one wife—no doubt had more than one 
at that very time, hi any case, Sikhs were working out their 
own peculiar ideas of womanhood, wliidi differed more or 
less from either the Hindu or the Moslem view of woman, 
as we shall see. The Granth had no place for such a verse as 
this one of ChLajjiTs, tliercfore- 
Shah Ial Ilusayn submitted this: 

Be silent, oh, be silent! 

W hat need, mv friend, foi speaking? 

There is no need for speaking. 

Without, within us is the Lord. 

'Co whom in silence we address ns. 

In every heart the One Beloved, 

Nor is there anywhere a second. 

Saith faqir itusayn quite humbly, 

I'm an offering to the Gum, 

Tlie objection to this verse could not have come from its 
reference to a “second." although this may have been sug¬ 
gestive of a Moslem dogma that Allah is Gud “alone." To 
Sikhs also Cod is "one " The reference to *'thc One Be¬ 
loved/' however, is in the sufi manner, somewhat different 
from the Sikh. But the gospel of “silence” was incompatible 
with Sikhism. Hindu sadhus, for example, might take vows 
of silence, but Sikhs were vocal, missionary and advocates 
of conversion through “Harkening to the Name,” 
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Nm bad Sikhism a place for the pessimistic despair uf 
Filo’s verse: 

Time u'lho have died at bnMi 
Acc lx!t[Cx Dll by far th.m we; 

VYfj five amidst the fdtls af earth 
%Vhkh dicjfttt not doomed tu set:. 

Sikhs themselves were riot disposed to quit the scene at the 
very outsell Even bad Arjun and others known then of die 
seasons of distress ahead of them, of the hitter struggles and 
disasters not far distant, they would not have yielded to a 
counsel of despair Struggle also, was God's gift to them 
—or, at least their heritage in God. 


T 1 1c compilation of the Grant}) was ,1 process at once indic¬ 
ative in itself of what Sikhism was to lie. Arjnn, the com¬ 
piler, was an observant, keen and sound critic of all about 
liiiT). and tlic trend of practicality and realism in bis move¬ 
ment was proving sponger than tendencies toward the mys¬ 
tical and negative lie commented freely on Hie virtues and 
the defects of the various religions. His rejection of 
Chhajju's verse and of Pilo's con finned a judgment of his 
predecessors—Qilia jju died a solitary recluse Nor would he 
travel with fchwayn who after practicing Islamic rites for 
many years* lost faith in them as effectual in "this world of 
sport," or chance, tint is, and became a dancing darvrish. He 
hud his own notion of sainthood, as may be seen in his 
comment upon a monk who had taken a vow to "touch 
nothing.* 1 He doubted if there could be a "tnse touch-noth¬ 
ing saint,*' h>r the tongue of such w ould never "touch" a lie, 
his g.inc would never touch the womenfolk of other house¬ 
holds, nor would he ever let slander touch his ears! 

Arjnn held tin view 1 that men saw "according to their 
lights/* but since the seed of the True Name was sown m 
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oct) heart, anyone of tlie four castes(t)” who practiced the 
Name might obtain salvation, The true saint, said he, not 
only cherishes the Name within himself, but sees the Name 
in others and takes pains to make them realize tile Name 
in all its fullness. For example, he considered him to be a 
true Vishnuite whose body and imiul were so pervaded by 
the Name that he hud no desire of self tior thought of per¬ 
sonal reward, that he was a true pandit who disciplined his 
mind and cultivated his soul in the service of Sat Nam, while 
knowing "the essence of the Vedas, the Upanishnds and the 
Furanas,” lie held that these scriptures had been "created 
out of a single letter of the Name, that is, contained truth, 
but were only partial revelations of True Name, A very tell¬ 
ing comment of his was that the Vedas "knew nothing of 
bhakfa or 'faith'.” He considered him to be a true bhakta 
who hud mcrc\ r toward all Grid's creatures and emphasized 
"love of the True Name," In all this we recognize the 
process by which former values can lie utilized by inclusion 
within the scope of a later reformation. It is a slightly dif¬ 
ferent process from that of reformation within an older 
order It make'- itself the fulfillment of the post, the com¬ 
pletion of the partial. Atjim’s Sikhism thus provided men a 
fuller light and opportunity for them to realize its fullness in 
Sat Nam. And yet. as bus so often Iwppened in the history of 
religion, theory ii one thing and accomplish merit another. 
Fur the Sikhs there was a defect of llicir Hindu origin which 
lingered ill them Arpm seemed, at host, to have toward the 
pjudiamus, or “fifth" caste of "untouchables,” the sweepers, 
scavengers and such, the consciousness that they were out- 
easles-an attitude destined to revision when many of these 
punchamas themselves turned Sikh, thus altering a social 
question by a change of faith. 

i- Wlit flier such an □IHt^jnn is tec finical, the “Caste" atmosphere 
a general reference the human is dominant in India 
species or is vet mote specific anil 
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Was there, then, a major principle which governed Ar¬ 
an's compilation of the Cranfh? No literary tests, it seems, 
were used, although grant ha sometimes meant traditionally 
a ^-Syllable affair, There were no strict theological tests. 
Verses were in eluded of the Moslem shaykh Karid—verses, 
by the way, which gave a rather pessimistic picture of the 
world! Arjnn himself could be almost as pantheistic as a sufi 
when writing of ‘ the Lord without form, feature or hue, 
beyond the world of senses." This, no doubt, reflected some¬ 
thing of the theological "attribute controversy*' in which 
Hindus, Moslems and other the is tic peoples have engaged. 
And there were no puristic linguistic tests to apply to the 
compilation, for many types of wotds were indiscriminately 
included—foreign words, vague words, words filling into 
accidental phrases with inconsistency and sometimes con¬ 
tradiction. The governing principle was rather the Sikh com¬ 
munal consciousness, instead of anything more definite. Nor 
did it dictate a dosing of the canon, although it had rejected 
certain elements. 

There were matters of importance other than ritual and 
scripture which Arjun had to deal with, and we must under¬ 
stand them, also, We must see the Sikhs in the total 
situation during Arjun‘s gimiship. f inance was one of his 
concerns. The public kitchen called for maintenance, Gvanis 
and gran this had to lie employed for the temple ritual. 
Gurdwarns had to be provided and supplied with oversight 
as the Sikh membership increased. Voluntary aims could no 
longer be depended on to meet increased, legitimate ex¬ 
penses, A church and even a '■rate were virtually in process 
uf formation. Arjun called, therefore, for tithing, called 
ujKm every adult Sikh to pay 3 tenth of his gross income to 
support the kitchens. Hie sanctuaries and the office of the 
Gun 1 ship. A map was made with subdivisions of all Sikh 
landed properties, with some estimate rtf thrir annual pro 
duction. For each raanja, or subdivision, tithe-gatherers were 
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appointed under a nutsimd or supervisor, and every year at 
the time of the VaUakhi festival (in spite of Nanak or any 
other, the Sikh calendar could not escape its special da) 1 ?!} 
a public reckoning was made, 'nils was not merely provision 
for finance—Sikhs were getting acquainted with and prac¬ 
ticing self-government! 

And there was trade, also, to be attended to. Although 
the Si kb community was mainly agricultural there was a 
natural increment of trade, and Arjun encouraged it as a 
means of wealth and power. He himself engaged in it, for 
example, sending his agents abroad as far as Turkestan to 
trade in horses. His aim in this may not have been, however, 
entirely commercial—it was at least missionary, also. Arjun 
was, in fact, the first Sikh missionary, in the sense of a propa¬ 
gation of the faith by an organized community. Foreign 
trade thus brought both its financial profit and its converts, 
and tended, even though unconsciously, to preclude from 
among the Sikhs the common Hindu notion that foreign 
travel was taboo, since harmful to religion. High-csste Hin¬ 
dus at the time would have felt themselves defiled by foreign 
travel, and if, for any proper or necessary 1 reason, they had 
been abroad, they conscientiously submitted to ceremonial 
cleansing on their return. Sikhs themselves have traveled 
freely anywhere, uninhibited by any such tradition. 

There were political considerations, also, with their own 
social and religious implications. The outer, larger world of 
the Mughals took increasing notice of the Sikhs. Although 
there was during Arjun s term of office no open conflict 
between Sikhs and Mugfuls, his "martyrdom" in 1606 may 
have been indirectly connected with Mughal rule. But there 
was, at any rate, no conflict between Akbar and Arjun, only 
complications with two of Akbars ministers, Chaiidu Shah 
and Bubal, and with Iris grandson Kiiusraw. Bubal. Ak bar's 
Hindu prime minister, made an effort to impose tribute on 
the Sikhs. It was a political not financial, move and nothing 
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ciinn; of it, But Akbar's finance minister, Chaudu Shall, pro¬ 
posed an intermarriage. Clrnidu Shah was himself a Ihgli- 
castc Panjabi Hindu. Me had a daughter. Sada Kavyr, beauti¬ 
ful, l lie lidrcs-i of a wealthy dowry, but feeble-minded. He 
offered her in marriage to Arjnu’s son. Mar Govind, after a 
period of prospecting and divination by die family priest 
and the local barber, I he village barber, we may remark, 
had long had many functions, was also marriage-broker, sur¬ 
geon, chiropodist and quack. 

Sadii Kawrs mother had initiated tlic marriage quest, 
reminding Chaudu Shah of the risks voting virgins ran in 
those days—the daughter was only seven at the trine—from 
raving 'tiirb' who often kidnaped children. Mughals 
and Hindus both had bad trouble with the various Turks " 
as she called them—Turanian tribesmen, that is, of the 
northwest And Chaudu commissioned the barber and the 
priest to find 3 bridegroom. These two finally came to 
Amritsar, basing heard that a young man was there who 
answered their requirements, an unwed son of the Sikh 
guru who might welcome an important »ew connection and 
the wealth it might entail A tentative “arrangement’' (ban* 
d*Kid) was entered into-tentative because Chandus wife 
hud considered the Sikhs socially inferior and Cliaudu him¬ 
self had thought their idigium habits most irregular And 
some Sikhs aho qucJtioncd the wisdom of an alliance. Mean¬ 
while a new contingency arose during a durbar which Arjun 
had summoned in Amritsar: One day as the gum sat in state, 
a prom in cut Sikh, Namyan Dus. approached and offered his 
own daughter in marriage to the gums son. He announced 
that he was proposing this on the very dav which his as¬ 
trologer had discovered to be appropriate for the girl’s 
bctrotliaU And he offered n substantial dowrv The proposal 
caught the fancy of the Sikhs, and Arjtm himself accepted it 
at once, T !c called for his son. 1 Jar Covmd. presented him in 
public and had marked nn bis brow the saffron token of 
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betrothal Whereupon another loyal Sikh, Han Chand, 
arose and offered his own daughter also m marriage to the 
guru's son, saying that he, at her birth, had vowed her to 
the guru, and adding. How cuuld anyone repudiate a sacred 
vow? Moreover, Han Chand proceeded immediately to give 
I hir Goviud gifts and to daub a second saffron mark upon his 
brow. Here, then, was polygamy in principle, at k-.tKt, and 
we may assume that Arjun accepted the proposal, making 
ultimately for polygamy in practice. But Qiandu's daughter 
was herself not added as -t third: die alliance with the 
Mughal minister was rejected—which amounted to official 
insult, leaving Clnmdii thirsty for some adequate revengc. 

Of greater consequence was the episode of Akb.ir's grand¬ 
son Khusraw—it brought on a greater crisis. Arjuu suffering 
for his connection with it, at the suggestion, presumably, of 
Akbnr’s minister, this same Chandu Shah. Khusraw plotted 
to secure the Mughal throne: he sought to supersede his own 
father, Salim Jahangir, as heir in succession to bis own grand¬ 
father Akbar. Arid in some wav he involved the Sikhs in his 
conspiracy. The Sikhs, unfortunately, misjudged the circum¬ 
stances and met disaster, because Jahangir himself won the 
throne and exacted reparation for any aid which they had 
given Khusraw—including hospitality, at least, and a subven¬ 
tion to him while he was a fugitive. That is, Khusraw became 
openly a rebel afteT Ins own father had ascended the throne 
and enlisted many Sikhs in his rebel linn khusraw may 
indeed have seemed to the Sikhs a better man than Johan 
gir They may have known the latter in his youth when he 
was dissolute jhe never overcame his early love of drink), 
notorious for vice and cruelty, and him self a rebel against 
his father Akbar. Or ihcy may have wanted Khusniw tube 
the governor of the Punjab and northwest India But 
Jahangir, nevertheless, was an abler man than Khusraw and 
was in quite immediate succession. lie changed many of his 
ways on becoming emperor and made in time a good name 
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fur himself as an exponent of Ak bar's wisdom, statesmanship 
and love of justice. 

Kliusraw, on the other hand, although a very amiable 
young man of commendable moral character, was a mis¬ 
guided youth of weak disposition and susceptible to flatten-. 
On April 6. 1606, after his father had ascended the throne 
in Agra, Khiisraw fled from the Fort in the capital and pro¬ 
ceeded by way of Tam Taran to Lahore where he thought 
he might become the governor. Arjun, they say, who had 
jiist then become the Gum in Tam Taran, was cordial to 
him, made him a gift (or a loan?) of five thousand rupees 
cash, and encouraged many Sikhs to join his forces. Khusraw 
reached Lahore with about 12,000 men, but met repulse 
by the loyal Mughal governor. Dilvar Khan. He retreated to 
Sultanpur. near the confluence of the Reas and the Sutlej, 
where lie encountered an army of the emperor himself, was 
defeated, taken prisoner atid brought before his im|>ctial 
father who had meanwhile journeyed to Lahore. There the 
rebel 11 was publicly humiliated, "seven hundred* -so 
Jahangir himself says-of his followers were impaled on 
stakes about the eit)' and a host of sympathizers suffered 
fines. 


Guru Arjun was among those fined! But shortly afterward 
he was inipriscmed-st Chanda .Shah’s suggestion? And soon 
after that he was put to death with torture in the Fort (La¬ 
hore!, thus becoming “the first martyr of the Sikhs.” The 
Sikh records themselves modify the storv by reporting that 
Arjun was not really put to death, but while he was bathing 
in the Ravi under prison guard, he vanished in the waters of 
the river. And they add that "thus did Arjun for his sanctity, 
for his conversion of the Hindus and Muhammadans 


11 The vtoiy nf the flight, re 
belli on anil fate of die Prince 
may Ik found in Jalittngir't 


WaJtflrt in II. EDiot* H&ory of 
India, vi, pp. 291-joi. 
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fall victim to the bigotry and inhumanity of a Muslim em¬ 
peror.** It was martyrdom in any case, and his career may be 
reviewed in the light of the total office that he came to fill, 
including martyrdom. 

Arj un became deva to his people—deified by the peculiar 
Ind ia n process. In their memory and for purposes of a special 
animal occasion he is “Guru Arjun Deva" in the martyr's 
role, and bis fate in itself has doubtless contributed to Sikh 
survival He was otherwise, also, worthy of remembrance. 
His gurus hip fell within a most unusual period of Indian 
history, when Sikhism as an agency of reconciliation among 
religions might have hoped for great accomplishment, either 
in its own name or indirectly. But however conscious Sikhs 
and Mughalv were of one another.’* the Mughal leader 
Akbar was himself at work on a reconciliation of religions! 
And, of course. Akbar enjoyed extra ordinary prestige and 
advantage. What could the humble Sikhs accomplish in 
such a circumstance? Did it occur to them at any time to 
lb row their modest strength into the general enterprise? 
Did if occur to Akbar to utilize them? Akbar may not even 
have been aware of the Sikh experiment in its original pro¬ 
portions Lind intention. Was Sikhism as religion not yet 
something to be reckoned with in comparison with the 
religions Akbar knew and made some use of, namely. Hin¬ 
duism, Christianity. Judaism, Jainism, Budditism. Zoroas¬ 
trianism and ins own Islam? How strong must a movement 
be to bring about the effective reconciliation of religious? 
What, after ull* is the means to such an end? And by wliat 
signs can such an end be known, if it should ever lx; accom¬ 
plished? 

.Mebar’s own experiment is of lasting interest, and ive 

** The Sikhs’ own record* ov than the Mughal records ay 
much more about the Mugtusb about the Sikhs' 
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should examine its details. 14 He had been bom a Sunni 
Moslem—Suimab was the "way" of orthodoxy—and had 
been so reared, but when he liad become the emperor en¬ 
gaged in affairs of state, with occasion to reflect upon reli¬ 
gion's place in politics, lie had had a change of view, in which 
personal inclination and political expediency may have min- 
gled. He had been emperor six years when in 1562 (Amar 
Das was guru of the Sildisarvd Manuk 1 lj< 1 been dead a dozen 
years) he paid a visit to the tomb of the Moslem saint. Mu’* 
imi'd-din Clushti in Ajmir, Rajputana. giving some special 
thought to Moslem Hindu rapprochement. Soon afterward 
he abandoned the {txjmh, a capitation tax which Moslem 
rulers bad customarily imposed on subjects of other faiths, 
ceased collecting pilgrim fees and took other measures for 
the promotion of good will and of religious exercise. 

A liberal atmosphere developed in the court. Free*think¬ 
ing Moslems saw their opportunity, and may I lave induced 
in Akbar further doubt of the perfection of Islam. 1 J c began 
to (] nest ion Islamic ritual and dogma, and soon found him¬ 
self in the position of one "whose sole object is to ascertain 
the truth"—an intriguing but probably deceptive formula. 
He began to search for truth in nJf directions! A new head¬ 
quarters of the state had been established, the city of Fath- 
pur Sikri bad been built, and there in 1575 (while Ram Das 
was gum of the Sikhs-no connection between Sikh and 
Sikri: the latter is the name of the place where shaykh Salim 
Chishli. a follower of Mu inn'd din of Ajmir, had lived as a 
hermit, near the very field on which Babur in 152” had de¬ 
feated the Rajput finny), there in 1 5-5 Akbar had built the 
Ibiul.it klijnn. or ‘hall of religions," m winch public discus¬ 
sions were carried on among devotees of various faiths. A 


:i Sec V. A. Smith's AJthar and 
Nunitiit'd-Din Ahmad’s /‘aha. 
LifiAthjfj in I llicit’- History, 
vol. v, pp 177-476, cipeeiafh 
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court historian has recorded that "this house ot wisdom 
■.hone resplendent on Friday nights with the light of holy 
minds . snfis. doctors, preachers, lawyers. Sunnis. Shiites, 
brahmans. Jains. Buddhists, Chars jkas, Christians, Jews, 
Zoroystrims and learned men of every belief —not mention¬ 
ing the Sikhs. Learned Hindus discoursed on the leu avataras 
(of Vishnu, that is) as the complete channel of salvation, 
’as the medium of raising men's minds to the comprehen¬ 
sion of the supreme God,” Ihc Moslem historian Budaum 
i UuiLiyuni)—himself an orthodox Sunni—say’s that certain 
Shiite missionaries from near the Caspian Sea came and at¬ 
tached themselves to the emperor, flattered Iriin. adapted 
themselves to his changes in religious ideas, spoke deroga- 
tori I y of the Companions of the Prophet, and tried hard 
to make a Shiite of him." Others also hud their day at court, 
but, says Boday uni, "the various sects at length took to 
calling each other infidels and perverts” and "His Majesty 
who sought after the truth, but was surrounded by low, 
irreligious persons to w r hom he gave bis confidence, was 
plunged into scepticism. Doubt accumulated upon doubt 
and the object of his search was lost and not one truce 
of Islam was left in him... - He cost aside the Islamic revela¬ 
tions regarding resurrection, the day of judgment, and all 
the ordinances This may have been on Hudayum s part 
unduly severe condemnation. Akbar may liave l>cen some¬ 
what justified in thinking that if some truth was everywhere 
to be found, he was scarcely to believe that Islam, a com¬ 
paratively new’ religion in an undent world, could hold it 
all. He at least did not believe m Islam as the consummation 
of the truth! lie was aware that it luid sometimes forced con¬ 
version to itself. He confessed that be himself had one time 
compelled Hindus to accept the creed. And he had observed 
lhat repetition of the creed, performance of circumcision, 
and prostration were in themselves nothing m God s sight, 
apart from sincere obedience. 
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Jn May 157B came a further influential episode. While 
Atbar was on tour along the Jbetnm river, he experienced 
j fit of ecstasy, entertained a special vision, and as a con 
sequence took suddenly to the doctrine of ahimsa. "non- 
injury. of which the Jains were the strictest devotees. 
Perhaps the Jains had emphasized this doctrine in their 
Shad at-khan a colloquies and had rehearsed the story of the 
ancient Asokas conversion to it. Akbar, however, did not 
resort, as Asoka did. to a proclamation that ahimsa was 
henceforth a policy of state. He was still at heart a Moslem. 
As late as 1581, he had 3 mind to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but desisted for fear of leaving India. But by 1382 
f Aijun had taken up Em office by flint time in Tam Taran). 
he undertook the exploitation of a new religion—it had come 
at last to that! He gave it the name of Diu-i-llahi, merely 
Hie religion of God'-not Dinu Allah, or any such com¬ 
bination with the Islamic Cod. Dm " itsdf was used bv 
Moslems for "religion" but it was not their exclusive prom 
erty. It may indeed have come to them at first bom Zoroas- 
™ }t «?' wmtntmly in use as a designation of religion. 
AjltJ ■' kb “ f» ad 111 mmci 3 universal faith to which all faithful 
mtglit subscribe. Meanwhile he had designated himself the 
Chakravartin or "universal emperor/' expressed in terms 
familiar iti Hindu history-tlie Vishnu Parana calls him a 
chakravarEi who is bom with the print of Vishnu's discus 

m hh liand; ,lc * ol1c - at rate, whose chakra or dominion 
is extensive. Bliarata. the great epic hero of the Mahabhmahi 
was the first chakravartin-unless the conception was brought 
to India by the early “Aryans/' Monarch* at times con¬ 
tended will cadi other for tire title, Akbar would combine 
111 himself universal pre eminence in both political dominion 
ami religious faith. But m religion Ire was doomed to disap. 
pomtntcnt. At least, his Din evaporated, and all the faiths 
several persishd which it sought to merge. Sikhism itself 
with which Akbar had not actually reckoned was itself much 
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mow potent at die very time the Din was advertised, it 
may have found already more troth than Akbar knew, al¬ 
though Akbar, doubtless, had found more of [t than Pilate, 
for example, had discovered, who asked for truth but did not 
tarry for reply. 

How indeed may one set Put "to ascertain the truth"? 
What conditions must first he met if ever one sets out? 
Was there an auspicious background at the time in India? 
Which might have served the inquirer belter, Hinduism as 
in Manuk's case, or Islam as in Ak bar's? And what was there 
still in both which the Sikhs themselves might use? By what 
method, furthermore, might truth be realized? Nnnak and 
the Sikhs liud relied upon the "formal" and upon the "'form¬ 
less." also. Akb.ii had acted somewhat similarly- He had 
been a formal Moslem (although not so literal and funda¬ 
mentalist as Mahmud of Ghazni, For example}, and had 
found that Islamic orthodoxy' was inadequate to meet the 
needs even of all its own adherents, not to mention the 
needs of all humanity, Pie knew that Islam had largely won 
its way as an organized religion, regardless of how influential 
its many Sunni mystics may have been, and that it would 
hold its place, if at all, in India by being organized-even if 
the civil government itself were to pass into non-Islamic 
hands. He also knew how loosely bound was Hinduism— 
practically unorganized—and how ineffectual its spiritual 
character was in many ways. And in the end he learned 
how futile it mav be to attempt to organize the truth. 1 He 
was caught in a very practical dilemma in the way of specula¬ 
tion. It is unlikely that he found more truth than Islam 
contained already, and what he found apart from Islam was 
evanescent, ephemeral and negligible as compared with 
Hindu spirit Perhaps, instead of searching for truth as if it 
lav beyond anything immediate, he should have hurl re¬ 
course to the method of recognizing and utilizing ttiitli-.it- 
hand, truth that had already hecn discovered. Buf in this 
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way Jie might not liave been able to organize a nciv religion! 

Were the Sikhs also tampering with fate and cireutn- 
sbincc? Had they misunderstood the very process of recon¬ 
ciliation? Was Sikhism actually surviving by becoming 
organized? And was it bv becoming organized becoming less 
efficient as ;t reconciling agent? Could organic Sikhism es¬ 
cape politics, was there not inevitable some conflict with 
tlit Mughal state? 

All of this, together with whatever answers the many 
questions call for, is not merely ancient history. Thus eta of 
vVrjtm and Ahbor is suggestive for these days wherever sects 
and religions are concerned with comity and a permanent 
alignment of the truth with life. The interactions of great 
world religious, the relations of sects and denominations 
within a single faith-for example, the problem of a “united 
Church” in India, the questions which Moslems have raised, 
as well as Christians, with reference to unity among them¬ 
selves all these are matters of increasing moment in these 
times today. And we might ask at last in the light of them, 
what is religion (din, dhamia, daath, rdigio. threskei* 
pantb. or whatever lx- the name applied to it) and to what 
degree in bulk and quality do the many faiths exhibit it? 
How docs religion operate? If not through the many faith,, 
lion tliLn: Is there anything abstract which we may rightly 
call religion? Perhaps if i%, after ail. both abstract and con¬ 
crete. also' This duality may not have been obvious to Akbur, 
ur to Nuuk, or to Arjitn And who can know' religion? How 
may foe discover it. tune himself to it, utilize it? 

Tn what extent are the various faiths religions-any one 
ot them, or all of them together? Could any one of them he 
justified in calling itself final? Was it final is it final or will 
it eventually be final’ Is there a universal faith/' a Din-i- 
Ibhi, "Cod's religion”? If any one of many faiths lays claim 
to, nr holds the consciousness of, finality, what practical 
adjustment can it make with other faiths? May Su j, COR _ 
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sdousncss be made organic for the sake of visible finality, 
actual unity, throughout the whole range of religion? If, on 
the other hand, any one religion has a consciousness of in¬ 
completeness, or of imperfection, what profitable course 
might best be followed by il with respect to other bodies? 
If one religion would convert another, can it do so by absorp¬ 
tion in any formal way? Do not even organisms operate by 
principle 1 '? Can .m organism cm ['illy typify 3 principle? 
Can anything organic ever reach perfection? And still an¬ 
other query quite as practical Can the form less— Nimnkan 
Sikhism, for example—be satisfactory and efficient? 

Wc have not meant to asl these many questions hur¬ 
riedly, but rather in the mood and tempi of the inul mantra 
of the Jap/i, pausing after each one and giving thought while 
perhaps the minstrel Mardana with his rebeck strummed an 
accompaniment. Or we might look further into the Indian 
scene during the many intervals and learn of religious indi¬ 
viduals and agencies which may have offered answers to 
many of the questions. 

Wt have observed- already that organization was cither 
ignored or minimized by Hindus, Moslem sufis, too, at fust 
disdained it. but in the end established brotherhoods and 
monasteries. Among the suS orders in the time of At bar 
were the Chisbti (thereader will recall Salim and Mu'inu'd- 
din ), Lhe Suhrawardi, the Qadiri, the Noqshbandi, and 
Several less important, all together liaving shrines through¬ 
out the empire. Ivvai Hindu bhagats who commonly in 
theorv rejected creed and ritual, just as commonly had use 
for both. There were very* few exclusive solitaries, anchorite*. 
Most "saints" were themselves members of some band or 
order. The Kabirpanthis, it will he remembered (cf p 56'). 
and many others had established definite societies and had 
provided shrines for local worship. Although all the orders 
laid stress on rhe conduct of the individual devotee and on 
the character which the indiv idual should attain. They were 
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JocweJy bound communities in an evil, transitory world from 
which each member of them must escape. They bad so 
modified—or restricted-their theory of transmigration. for 
example, that, in general, they, the sufis and the bliagats. 
did not anticipate a transformation on the earth itsdf where¬ 
by an ideal order would be established The meager extent of 
their organization was not a means to such an end- In this 
there was a difference between them and the Sikhs, For 
Siklis an organization Isecame incidental, even essential, 
to survival, and for the accomplishment of even an earthly 
transformation. Their own order was a communal instru¬ 
ment. 

Hie Sunni Moslems not only held prescribed doc bines and 
observed the daily, weekly and seasonal calendar of ritual, 
not only held a theory of unit)' in terms of die Datu'l-Islam, 
or "household of Islam," in contrast with the non-Moslem 
Dam'l-Harb, or ‘house" against whose "unbelievers” the 
Moslems should make harb or "war." but they construed 
Islam to include ultimately the converted adherents of all 
non-Moslem religions. Although not all Moslems have ever 
held the view that Islam would Ik the final faith by force, 
Islam in general has been consistently institutional and lias 
considered its religion instrumental, 

Hinduism would have furnished in the negative many 
answers to our many questions. Some I lindus. for example, 
counted nothing perfect short of the Ultimate, the Absolute. 
They saw only defects in the present, the immediate, and 
for them no part liad virtue in itself—all were parts of a 
stupendous whole which alone wa 5 real. As for scriptures, 
they were, like Nanafc’s ‘ words," made up of signs. Hindus 
looked On other faiths with tolerance, knowing that they 
also were imperfect. They were unconcerned about conver¬ 
sion, save in a tranmiigratory sense in which all beings were 
involved, but not in the sense of transfer from one house¬ 
hold to another. This was very different from the Moslem 
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view', we understand- Hindus and Moslems could very 
promptly have called each other "infidels and perverts," in 
Budaynni's phrase which he applied to all non-Moslems. 
They held very different concepts of religion, these two 
people. 

There were Christians, also, on the scene. The Afcbar- 
natmih records tlint "ftidne Rudolph" proposed in the 
Ibadaf-kbaira a very concrete test of revelation, a fiery-fur- 
nace test of the comparative merits of the Koun and the 
Bible as "the true word of Coil' —there was no way then 
and there to make a test of Christianity and of Islam as 
organisms; at least, Christianity had not yet reached that 
part of India as an order with ecclesiastical prestige. The 
Moslem *nWm | says the Abba rr jamah, "shrank from the 
proposal" made by Father Rodotph at which reluctance 
the emperor was "much annoyed." The buttling of the 
books would not have been in itself convincing, because 
the books were only symbols. Had Akbar known it. there 
was indeed an cccleria behind the Bible more compact titan 
any order in Islam, Padre Rodolph and other Christians at 
the court carried on more immediately a doctrinal con* 
ttoversy, not an institutional one, Budayuni speaks bitterly 
of Christians and their “chid Pontiff known as Papa" and 
says that they “advanced proofs of the Trinity and affirmed 
the [sole) truth of the religion of Jesus." And lie adds that 
"the attributes of the abhorred anti-Christ were ascribed 
to our holy Prophet by these lying impostors." They had 
come out to India as representatives of organized religion 
and were offering Moslems and other Indians an actual 
transfer of membership into another order. Akbar might 
welcome Christians, but he was scarcely more than an ob¬ 
server on (or at) the fbacfat-kbana stage. 

He welcomed Parris, also, Budayuni tells us that these 
proclaimed "the religion of Zardusht as the true one, declar¬ 
ing reverence to fire to be superior to every other kind of 
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worship. 11 Akbar admitted and recognized their influence 
to the extent of keeping sacred fire burning in his Hindu 
women’s quarters and himself performing homage to the 
sun. 1 * I le did no! realize, nor did Hindus, how close was the 
connection between Hindus and Parsis in the theory and 
ritual of fire, although the Hindu cult of Agni, god of tire, 
was common in the homes and elsewhere. 

And. according to the Sikh tradition itself, Akbar once 
received a hymn in praise of the Sikh’s True Name, which 
pleased him very much. It was written in a mixture of Arabic 
anti Hindi, says the legend—its presentation can be no more 
than legend, yet indicating even so the Sikh concern. It is. 
at least, an expression of the possibility and hope of a com¬ 
munity ot worship between the two religions, Sikhism and 
Islam: 

One man calls on Fbnru. on Klmda another. 

One implore; Gnuyan, tc Allah others pray; 

Some bailie at tirtlu and others visit Mecca. 

Sonic engage in pujai and son it perform >alat. 

Some lead (he Vcds, the Qur'an ionic ollicrs. 

Some affirm them Hindus, some say Mimilmans. 

Some lock to swards and others to tile Garden, 

Rut he fulfils the will of Cod, s-iitb Nanai, 

Who knows God iu lit secret of True Name. 

Two camps ore thus represented until the True Name is 
proposed the ileitis on the left hand being Hindu and those 
on the right Mohammedan. Rama is a manifestation of 
Hindu Vishnu and practically god in his own right, and 
Khuda is itself j Modem name for God Gosayan is Krishna 
in shepherd form who is vet -mother manifestation of 
Vishnu. Allah, of count. it; the standard name for God 
among the Moslems, the "essential name" which Moham¬ 
med himself learned comparatively carlv in his mission 
Tilths are places where tlic Hindu pilgrim bathes, while 

are not rnn-wonhipers, however 
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Mecca b the chief goal of Moslem pilgrimage. Puja is Hindu 
worship and salat is Moslem, public worship, in particular. 
Tlic Veds or Vedas are Hindu scriptures, generally, but 
might refer to the earliest of them. In comparison even with 
the very earliest, the Rig Veda, the Moslem Koran is a very 
recent and very lit lie wort, but one with vastly greater in¬ 
fluence. Swurga is one of several Hindu heavens, and the 
Garden (jannat) is lire Moslem paradise. The hymn as a 
whole is in the spirit of the Jap/i, unless its intention was to 
recognize with approval the various elements in the two 
households of faith, and to intimate that Sikhism offered 
the consummation of them ail. In which latter case, the 
hymn is still in the mood of At jure If Akbar is justly reprc- 
sorted as pleased with it. he could have seen in True 
Name' 1 something akin to, or even identical with, his “Hall.” 

Akira r’s own experiment was ultimately clearly syncrctistic, 
bv abstraction, at least, rather than by combination. But it 
may have come to grief not so much on that account as on ac¬ 
count of politics. Mis religious quest, in spite of having made 
him doubtful of or hostile toward Islam, might have been in- 
differentlv considered as an expression of the spirit of the 
times. if he had not taken steps to make himself the head of 
all Islam—or it seemed to many that Akbar would thus exalt 
himself. Akbar issued Ids famous gold coin bearing the in¬ 
scription, 'The Great Sultan, tin Kxalted Khali fab. 1 Was 
this indeed an assumption of the headship of Islam, of only 
a declaration of independence on the part of Indian Islam? 
He did indeed call his capital DaruTKbilafat, "the residence 
of the khalifa 11.” The central Moslem Khilafat rested at 
the time among the Osmanli in Istanbul (Constantinople ) 
who mostly used the title Sultan, and lheir rule was compara¬ 
tively weak. Akbar had never realty thought of acknowledg¬ 
ing the Turkish overlordship. Indeed, the prevalent theory 
of the central office did not itself suggi sl the submission nr 
obeisance of all Moslems to any one authority. Akbar s 
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action, therefore, was by no means defiant. No, the real 
political difficulty was represented in his assumption, ao 
cording to general Moslem accusation, of the nature and 
prerogatives of God! He was accused of making the "Allalm 
akbar 1 (God is great.' of the public cull to prayer, mean 
Akbar is God/' In the public mind lie had himself become 
m his own estimation the divinity of his Pin-i Ikhit 

Or was it all politics of his own peculiar brand. b> which 
he would offset the effects of certain millennial demonstra¬ 
tions which were in themselves some evidence of the spirit 
□f those times? There was among Moslems an extensive 
expee-blimi of the millennium A mahdi" of theirs was due 
to appear in “the last days" who would “fill the world with 
justice ' One such, Ruushant | alula, son of a “prophet'' 
named Bayonet, appeared in 1588 by way of the Khaibur 
Pass, only to be met and slain by Mughal forces. No civil 
state could ignore these mail disk demonstrations, for they 
usually had political implications, also. Alchar himself may 
have wished to fill the role of inahdi? And there was a 
somewhat similar mind among the Hindus—there was ex¬ 
pectation, for example, of the Katkx-avafcua, Vishnu, that is. 
coming on “the white horse” at the end of this Iron Age, 
to destroy the wicked and to restore the world to purity. 
This advent, too, trad its political implications. But Akbar’s 
declaration of his own "divinity" would not in itself have 
disturbed Lhc Hindus, at least, among whom many of the 
better educated sought themselves to realize divinity, who 
were quire familiar with the classic phrase ahum brahman. 
“I am God. as indicative of the just end of any sincere 
man's quest 

Ir Hie TjiLtlidi ii tn the Moslem is .MUli't diun messenger then 
a "directed guide, of citliei tti men, Tlitie hue been. mis- 
hlood or spiritual decent from tnknily, many Moslem mahdii, 
Muh.inimcd, who will jpjxjt mi and a true one is still expected 
die last days upon (lie ailh. He by his partisans. 
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Now let 11$ return directly to the- Sikhs and to Gum Ar- 
juit as factors in thin total situation, a total which must 
be kept in view if Sikhism is to be accurately interpreted. 
Sikhism was actually during the gumship of Arjun in the 
way of becoming a militant religion, with something o£ polit¬ 
ical significance in consequence, It was not the martyrdom 
alone of Arfmi which made Sikhs warlike—nor was it, we 
may odd. the death of ferns on the Cross which made among 
Christians the Church militant. In both instances the mar¬ 
tyr's garments were parted among bystanders, garments 
which thereafter, with little stretch of the imagination, 
could be woven into a martial fabric. No, not the martyr¬ 
dom itself. Sikhs were slowly getting organised and as an 
organism they came tube confronted by somecircumstantia] 
need of war. "Formless” religion, of course, cannot wage 
war! But formlessness was giving way. perhaps, to a com¬ 
munal consciousness. A new gospel may win its wav with 
mdividuals who in time find it expedient to hand together 
for their common safety’ and for the preservation of their 
gospel. 'Flic gospel thus becomes embodied, and when offices 
arise and officials fill them, the “church” is organized and 
visible, and becomes custodian of the cherished services 
and sacrifice and of tine ideals which at first inspired them. 
The Church becomes as visible as any civil state and may 
often find itself in competition with it—or, it may seek to 
be itself the State, 

This, then, is the turn that Sikh affairs were taking as an 
inheritance from Gum Arjun. If there was any strain in 
Arjnn’s time between his own people and the Mughals. it 
came by way of one or two of Ahbai > own ministers, 
Chanchi Shall and Birbal, cither one of them or both, per¬ 
haps. Bubal, it seems, was more or less ill-disposed toward 
Arjun and the Sikhs until his death in 15S6. It was Birbal 
the politician, however, not Birbal the brahman Hindu who 
was inimical Of course, as a brahman he would lake of- 
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feme at some religious practices which did not conform to 
his own brahman code, but Sikhs as such held no doctrines 
abhorrent to him. He had actually subscribed to Akbar's 
Din, was the only Hindu, in fact, whose name appears in 
its official membership, and he was devoted also to the Par si 
Sun-cult. But he seems to have been politically somewhat 
jealous of the Sikhs, and he served notice oil them that their 
temple would he sacked and their capital destroyed (does 
this mean lam Hi run, or Amritsar? the larger temple in 
Amritsar had not vet been built i. Gum Arjun had himself 
offended Uirbal by declining to pay a lew in support of a 
campaign of tile Mugjials against sonic frontier rebel 
Ymufzais in the valley of the Swat, in the far northwest of 
India. But Birbal lost his life later m this verv campaign, 
and thus ended the threat against the Sikhs. 

Although neither in Nanai's Jspji nor in Arjun’s 
Sufchmarrr is there a hint that war is a just expression of Sikh 
(wwer and a righteous means of accomplishing Sikhism's 
mission, the in.iitvii mood vv.is nevertheless in the m.ikiug 
be seen as the gurusliip itself continued Not one of the 
first five gums ever themselves handled anm-in general, 
there vm no occasion f<n it. Arjun himself had declared 
that the divine Guru is Brace, lie built a shrine iu Lahore 
which bore an inscription of bis own composition in which 
he urged his brothers to perform their ablutions, ternem- 
licr Cod, aud read, hear and sing the hymns of God. Cum 
Nanak previously had said, as the legend has it. “Take up 
amis that will harm no one; let your co.it of mail be under¬ 
standing; convert your enemies into friends; fight with valor, 
but with no weapon but the word of Cod.” Nevertheless! 
Sikh tradition includes aim a legend traced from Bhai 
Buddha which foretells that liar Govind, ArjmTs successor, 
would wear "two swords, one temporal, one spiritual”; and 
“words of Arjun” have been read back into the record, words 
of Arjun’s "parting message” ro his people, which serve as 
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warrant—or. at least, apologetic—for a change of character 
m the Sikh religion: 

I liiive succeeded in effecting the object oi my life. Go to my son. 
ihc holy Hitt Govind, and give him bom me an ample consolation. 
Ik] him not mourn me f nor indulge m unmanly bmenfcitafrfi* hut 
sing CkxTs praises. 

Lei linn sit fully armed upon the gaddi 1J and maintain an army 
to (he best of his ability. 

Let him fix the mark of Gitnislup upon his forehead, as now the 
custom is, and ever treat hss Sikhs with utmost courtesy. 

Lei him field Bhai Buddha in due honor, and observe the pico:- 
denti to which now is added bearing arms! 

Do nnt cicmate my body; let it float away on lire bosom of the 
Ravj. 

1 bear all my torture to set a good example to the teachers of I rue 
Name, EhaE they may not lose palicnecs nor rail at God in their 
affliction. Hue true test of hiih comes in the very hour of misery. 111 

It was not long before rumor, whether couched in terms of 
the last "words of Arjun" or in others, began to pass through 
the Indian bazaars and along the pilgrim routes that a 
change of mood prevailed among the Sikhs. In the Greater 
Garden some ploughshares were being beaten into swords 
and there were pruning books becoming spears. A fellowship 
of reconciliation was assuming martial form. * 

'“Throne. 14, See illustrations Nos. 9 and 

«CI Mucaiiliftf, RdSpnn, m. to which indicate the later role 
m, an, which Aquii lias assumed. 


Arjl-n's successor. his 'holy" sort 
Har Gobi fid (a. nephew who had 
become a “soiT*?) served in the 
gimislup forty years {16061645). 
W e slmll drop mtn the way of 
spelling Cobind with a h and not 
a v r chiefly for the sake of indicat¬ 
ing lhat the b fits better into later 
Sikh tradition, Tire v is more par- 
licularly Hindu—Gobind, the 
"cow-herd,” is. for example, a Hindu name for Krishna The 
distinction between the letters in the name is never, how- 
ever. consistently observed in Sikh tradition And there were 
four other gurus besides Har Cohind in the line before that 
visible personal form of gtuuship came to an end-ten gurus 
altogether, of whom Gobind Singh was last, although the 
episode of Banda Singh, an “eleventh” guru, seems to have 
been necessary as a final test of the transformation in the 
institution anti theory of the guru ship. 

Har Gobind was about ten years of age when inducted 
into office, The fact that one so very young could be nude 
gimi may be altogether circumstantial, but more likely 
means that Sikhism Intel achieved sufficient solidarity to treat 
the giutiship more symbolically. ITictc was. however, great 
virtue in the Lid himself, and he soon displayed some mili¬ 
tary competence, a mastery' of the two swords—with arrows 
and leaden bullets, alio, to give assistance to the second 
sword. He commonly went about with a personal guard of 
sixls matchlock men and a mounted troop of three hundred 
horsemen ut attendance. The warrant for such precaution 
was the Sikh consciousness of “enmity with the Musal- 
tnnns. Har Cobind himself being conscious of sonship to a 
martyr whose very last words assured him that God was on 
ibe sick of those adequately armed. The Sikh attitude, to be 
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sure, was not aggressive. but the principle of mutual an¬ 
tagonism between Sikhs and Moslems was by this time well 
established One of the guru’s earliest official orders, for 
example, to his alms collectors was that they should bring 
in arms and horses as well as money, the nation in-tbe-mak- 
ing must defend itself, he thought, and be Tcady likewise 
for offense, if necessary'. 

Sikh communal consciousness was not only aware of 
Moslems, it also took account of many Hindus, with whom 
on occasion there was enmity. There were certain Hindi; 
rajas in the neighborhood whose counselors apparently mis¬ 
judged the Sikhs as potential trouble-maters. At least, Sikhs 
actively resented whatever they deemed imposition and were 
now and then in conflict with the rajas, the Moslem over- 
lordship paving, mean while, no particular attention to this 
strife. Indeed, before any overt hostilities between com¬ 
munal Sikhism and Moslems had begun. Mar Gobind and 
other SiUis sometime look service in the Moslem it ate -id- 
ministration Har Gobind once served Emperor Jahangir fd. 
1627) on a royal hunting expedition—and was not averse 
at the time, it is worth remembering, to eating Utah. The 
Muglials did not recognize lire Sikhs as a community, I lie 
Sikh community was still crude, its members -mostly vil¬ 
lagers, tradesmen, hillmcn and nondescripts. Many outlaws 
even joined the guru's ranks. Some irresponsible Sikh guer¬ 
rillas committed outrages, but the government dealt with 
these offenders individually, They captured horses and kid¬ 
napped women, for example. There is some evidence that 
the guru himself was once captured by a band of irregulars, 
whether they were Sikhs or Rajputs, and was detained by 
them in Gwalivar fortress until a Fine was paid for his release! 
A Sikh once made off with two prime horses from the 
stables of the emperor, Shah J.ihan. in Lahore. On two occa¬ 
sions imperial squads pursued outlaws into Amritsar and 
nu-t then each time with forceful opposition from the Sikhs. 
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although once the gum saw fit to withdraw a while for 
» c *y tht Sutlej fiver 1 imes were so ifricertaiii at 

the very end of his guiusliip that ho died a practical fugitive 
at Kiratpur on the Sutlej. All this reflects, as we mean to 
show, something of the gathering storm. 

Meanwhile liar Cobind main tamed a sure but not distin¬ 
guished gujuship. He was a loyal, faithful Sikh, assiduous m 
public worship and the maintenance of Sikh institutions, 
contending for the faith of Sat Nam against yogis, sadlms, 
bhagats and faqirs, and Surviving contentions in his own 
household—he himself slew two rivals to his office. He 
completed a shrine which Atjun had begun, the Akal 
T&hV or "throne of the Timeless,” w hich stood beside the 
principal Har Mandir in Amritsar, arid dedicated it both to 
peace and war. He "churned the nectar famrftj and took 
Jus stand upon eternal truth" and under Cod's instruction 
"filled what could not otherwise have been fulfilled, and 
dispelled both doubt and fear," sard the poet Gur Das 1 - 
presumably with reference to liar Gobind-, who died half 
way through Hat Gobinds term of office. Sikh devotion to 
their gum was so great that several of his followers would 
have cast themselves m 16^ into the very flames of his 
mticnt] pyre. 

Although Cur Das Himself died in 1627, his estimate of 
Arinn and various tilings is finable. I lc undertook a survey 
of the gUTUsWp in gcncrai and an appraisal of the whole 
eiv^nment which the Sikhs had earned on up to the year 
of his doth lie had known Arjim and was well acquainted 
With much of the history of Hinduism and Islam, and he 
cites many eras, sects and persons «f importance in Asiatic 
history. He is very critical of the old religions. He observes 

, ,,nd Itm S bccri on the verge of ruin and its peoples 

long depraved because of the errors into which the Hindus 

1CL Nfl - 6- * Cl. above, pp, , 4 ef. 
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fell, when along came "Muhammad Yar" spreading further 
min and corruption. The reference must be to Mahmud 
Ghazni or to some other invader who had taken the title 
Yar-i-Khuda. on equivalent to the Arabic Khali hi'Hah, 
"friend of God ” Gut Das was certain that Islam had more 
sects than the traditional "seventy-two. 1 and Imd added 
confusion to alrcadv degenerate times by its rites, distinc¬ 
tions. seasons, offices and institutions, lie classes Moslems 
and Hindus into one community of the greedy, violent and 
bigoted, and warns Sikhs against all of them, their wiles and 
ways. If. says lie. Sikhs themselves arc ever perverse, it comes 
not of their religion, but of their own weak devotion. It is 
the Hindu religion and the Moslem religion which have cor¬ 
rupted their adherents, savs Cur Das. Let the Hindus keep 
Banaras, however, and the Moslems Mecca, says he, for 
whatever good may come of these religious centers, but let 
the Sikhs understand that their own holy laud is everywhere. 
He suggests that Sikhs sever their connections with the past 
and as a distinct group within the Hindu-Moslem setting 
lie true "Sikhs of the Guru.” with utmost loyalty and no 
backsliding or division. AH Sikhs, he claims, are really one 
unde! God who is One without a second, but if they are to 
bear distinction, let it Ire something of their own. Let them, 
for example, adopt a distinctive salutation, such as "Pairi 
paw-ana’ 1 (1 fall at your feet I, avoiding both Hindu and 
Islamic formulae. I le deems Sikhism actually "superior to 
other faiths" and something tangible, and Sikhs themselves 
superior to, for example, “Armenians, Arabs, Christians. 
Turks and Jews,” 

Mar Rai (1645-1661’). a grandson of liar Gobind. sue- 
cceded to the gwuship—thc office had become by this time 
hereditary, but by another principle than that of primogeni¬ 
ture. In the entire line of gurus only three sons, each in his 

1 Acconling to m hitdifh. nr catalogued in sl-Shdussfini s 
‘'^ying" of Mohammed, and as Sect*. 
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own turn, succeeded their fathers—Arum* Har Kishan and 
Cobind Singh, the fifth, eighth and tenth gurus, respeo 
tivcly. liar Rislrmi (Har Krishna?) was liar Raj's son, and 
Gobind Singh was Teg Baliadur's son, Har Raj's sixteen 
years in office promoted Sikh solidarity, as if Gur Das*s 
advice were then being followed, together with the circum¬ 
stance that Sikhs became remotely involved in a civil war 
among the Mu ghats. Tills civil strife came about in this 
way: tile emperor Sliah Jahan’s four sons, Dara, Shuja, 
Auiangrib and Murad, fell into dispute over the succession. 

ra, the eldest, was the father’s choice, but Aurangzib, the 
Hurd, eventually succeeded, tn the struggle, the Sikh guru. 
Ihir Rai, took sides with the unsuccessful Dam who, as it 
happened, was a very liberal Moslem, ahhongh not in the 
manner of his great-grandfather Akbar’s liberalism. But 
when Aurangzib, a Sunni bigot with more pious, religious 
pretense than real inner character, secured the throne, he 
called ini the Sikhs to make amends for their guru's partisan- 
vlnp. Har Raj sent his own son Ram Rai, accordingly, as a 
hostage to the Mughal court as a guarantee of future good 
relations. But, wlutcver their status, Aurangzib had had 
occasion to reckon with the Sikhs! 

If their apology could itself prevent his using force against 
them, lie could, nevertheless, assail them otherwise, and so 
he chose U, criticket their Adi Gtsnth. He charged that it 
con timed sentiments disrespectful toward [slim-toward 
Moslems, at least, if not also toward the Prophet and the 
Book A real or an imagined insult to either the Prophet or 
the Book would have indeed entailed dire consequences for 
no "unbeliever" could insult Moliarnmed or the Koran and 
he allowed to Uvc. Sometimes the sacred writings of iron- 
Moslcins had themselves suffered at Hie hands of Moslem 
bigots by comparison with the Koran as the onlv sacred 
scripture—although by no means as frequently as a common 
western story would make out! The western tale reports, for 
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instance, that the Moslems who captured Alexandria (Alex- 
andria capitulated once in 6^t and tiad to be recaptured five 
years later ) destroyed the "library" thereon the ground that 
if the hooks agreed with tile Koran, they were useless and if 
they disagreed they were pernicious! The destruction, as 
commonly erroneously reported. was at the khalifah Umar s 
comm and by his general *Amr. The tale is as fabulous, how¬ 
ever. as that of "Omar s letter” which he wrote and had cast 
into the Nile to induce the rivers “fertilizing tide to licgin 
to rise abundantly." 'Hie early Moslems had actually more 
respect for books, including especially Christian and Jewish 
works, and, furthermore, there was then no Koran as such 
li.i\, codified, etc.) in Umar's day; nor had many books 
been left of the library of Alexandria. But tbc Story lias 
done duty on various occasions in explanation of certain 
Moslem acts of bigotry. Indian scriptures were, of course, 
not themselves within the range of the Koran s own compass 
of toleration, but Ihey could coinc ultimately, in the Moslem 
mind, into inclusion and association with the tolerated Injif 
\ New Testament) of the Christian and I lie Jewish Jonh, if 
only by analogs’, except that all Moslems did not recognize 
the principle of analogy Iqiyas) in the operation of their 
canon law The scriptures of the Sikhs were scarcely known 
as such, were certainly further removed from recognition 
than were the I Undo w ritings, where such a Moslem as 
Atuangzib was concerned 

If Aurangzib had knowledge of Sikh scriptures, it was 
doubtless fragmentary, at the most Me once cited as Sikh 
scripture certain doubtful lines which, he con tended, 
slighted "Musuhnans,” namely: 

Milti muidhnan ki pn kumifii 

Char bhandc IfeflU \i)di hire pnLar* 


1 TIick line*, whatever their Alia of Dir Adi Craufh. Cf 
rrnu form, may he found in JUig Fnttnpp, p. ^9- 
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Winch might be put into these English lines: 

Ashes of Moslems ate mixed with potter's dav; 

Bricks and vessels of the mixture cry out as they bum. 

Although these lines are doubtful, tlicir use by Aunmgzib. 
as the story goes, senes to raise sonic question of the 
currency of Sikh scrip lures and some problem of textual 
criticism. lire Sikhs' own tradition of these lines is quite 
uncritical—and probably untrustworthy. It says that Nanak 
and a certain shayklt (!) Brahm (the name is Hindu, al¬ 
though the title mav be Moslem, lie must have been a 
Hindu, nonetheless, regardless of his very common title) 
were one time discussing the relative merits of burial and of 
cremation inr the disposal of the dead. The shayth con- 
tended that one could not rise again on the Last Day whose 
body had been burned, according to Hindu (and Sikh eus* 
tom) The resurrection of the body (c/. the “reassembling of 
the bones" on “the day of standing up”—Koran 75:1*5) was 
orthodox Moslem dogma, despite any practical scepticism 
on the issue, such as that of the dispider (hasirn) in Koran 
56''■7-7S, who asked, "Who shall give life to brines after 
they have rotted?” But we may not fully know to what 
extent Nanak was concerned with or took account of a "last 
day" b\ whatever name I the Koran uses sis or seven for it 1 
and a "resurrection” at the time. In ordinary' Hinduism, at 
any rate, there was no such doctrine. We do know that 
Nanak once rentalked that it was far better for a body to be 
burned to ashes than to be desecrated at the hands of the 
grave-digger lgrave-diggers were nutcastc* of the potter 
class) However, the tradition, as carried in Aurangdbs 
quotation, tends to indicate some ignorance on Nanak's (?) 
part of Moslem custom-unless, indeed, as Auiainptib may 
have contended, some misuse had been made of Moslems' 
remains, whence the "insult" to Islam in these words of 
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Nanak But what were, what could have been, Nanat s or a 
Sikh's own words? 

When Aurangzib confronted his hostage. Ram Rai, with 
these lines, he did not say whence Ire had found them; lie 
did not claim that they were part of the Japji, for example; 
lie merely ascribed them to the Sikhs, And Ram Rai, it 
seems, had himself some knowledge of them. At least, he 
suggested cautiously that the lines first be verified, since his 
majesty, possibly, was in general misinformed, may have 
misread the text, or may have got it by some misquotation, 
Ham Rai intimated that Nanak's actual words may have 
been 

Mitli be-uruui ki pctc pa kuiniar 
Giiar blonde itan kian jaldi kaie pukar, 

which might be translated as "Ashes of the faithless, clo¬ 
be. “without” and imau, "faith," the latter being a standard 
term with Moslems, ’flit emperor could be well content to 
have the ashes of infidels mixed with potters* clay and made 
into vessels that sizzled at the fireside, and lie, therefore, js 
the story goes, was pleased with Ram Rai 5 explanation! 

But there is still more to the Sikhs* own tradition. It re¬ 
ports that the Sikhs themselves were displeased with Ram 
Rais version, contending that he had no right to question 
Gum Nanai's words-as if An rang/, ib had correctly quoted 
them, or as if the Sikhs would welcome controversy And 
this accounts for the Sikhs* repudiation of Rani Rai. the 
gum's sen, and his loss of the succession! 

Assuming that Nanak was somehow represented, we may 
suppose that he had used neither mlisalnian nor he- 
iinati ” The former had no real relevancy in the line, if indic¬ 
ative of a Moslem practice of cremation, and the use of 
"bc-iman" was equally indcvant, if attributed to N,mak al 
least, neither "be-iman" nor "iman " may be found in 
Nanak's Jspii. Tlie gyanis ami the granthis themselves have 
been unable to explain the matter—they have not, at least, 
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exp billed it with any satisfaction A certain western scholar' 
lias offered a solution by a somewhat promiscuous use of 
words and meanings from several sources, making the Erst 
line read "Mitti musu) man ki pcrc, . ."—in which “man" 
means "day," as in the Marathi, although Hindustani had 
given up llits use of it, and musiil means “pestle” although 
there arc commoner Panjabi words for this, and "kmniar" 
means "potter" (good enough!), and "per" a ’ lump” (also 
goodl), etc. and making the couplet as a whole to mean: 

Clay tfoui the Girth is worked by die pestle into a potter's lump, 
Made into vessels and bncks which sizzle i u the burning, 

which may truly represent, after all, what Nanak may have 
raid in description of a common, humble occupation. 
Jlicrc were still other than scriptural items blown about 
^ le w >uds of the gathering storm, same of which were 
not to be as amicably settled as was that of the doubtful 
couplet. Some had to do with festivals on which both I Stii' 
dus and Moslems had various opinions. The Indian year's 
religious calendar affects the total population one way or 
another. Nor could the new sect of Sikhs ignore it They 
might despise one event and look with favor on another, 
but something of their awn to celebrate was necessary. 
Possibly there was some natural disposition toward the 
Hindu calendar, in spite of any communal trend on their 
part toward isolation? They might at least adapt some 
features from the Hindu heritage. Take the annual Holi, for 
example; they might make it (heir own and call it Hola, 
whatever Hindus or Moslems might thereafter think D f it 
Guru Arjiiti had once given this advice, according to the Sikh 
tradition: 

Lei in worship God. make obeuanec to him. 

Today- it our day of reciting [*fuk Hindu Hdi war going 


1 Tmn W Cf Macau litre, i, p . Z1 6; iv, p. 5 «), 
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J'otiay vc celebrate mil ov.ii Pfaflgan [Lc., Fbatguiie. the 

month of Holij; 

.Service to Cod i companions shall lw Our Hull. 

And the red color of Sat N’am will ding to ns. 

HiciE is, Sikhs would, by flte guru's own pronouncement, 
adapt the festival, even to a figurative use on the occasion of 
the red powder scattered actually by the Hindus when they 
celebrated. 

Holi was a Hindu springtime (February ^larch) festival, 
a veritable saturnalia centering about bonfires of sacred cow- 
dung, and offering to children of the “twicc-bom” (dvijas) 
especially, opportunity to make merry, and providing for all 
a special time of omens, auguries and divination—mid of 
ribaldry' with indecent songs, the throwing of dust and red 
powder, and of giving gali. or "abuse. It was ttadifiona y 
an annual celebration of the burning of a witch named 
tiolika who liad once tormented and terrorized the whole ot 
India, The innumerable firci in the homes and m the vil- 
bee compounds were reminiscent of the burning- It is not 
of record, however, that the Sikhs entirely purified the 
occasion for themselves. In fact, many of them uve cp 
tlm holiday questionably, somewhat in the manner of some 
"Christians" on Ail-Hallows Eve, and have indulged in 
frivolity, wine-dnnking, throwing dust and mud and color, 

and blackening their faces. ( 

Nauafc had once remarked, 'In the beginnmg there were 
no sacred feasts/’ but new needs arose among the Sikhs by 
Aqun’s time, and subsequently the Sikh calendar of celebra¬ 
tion included also davs of martyidom- These bitter m them 
selves enhanced the tension with the Moslems who were the 
first occasion of Sikh martyrdom. 

♦ See | C. Oman, flrafimam. Thrius ind Mudinw at India, pp. 
:41ft. 
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liar Kishmv [1661-1664), a $0D of flar Rai, came after 
him into the guruship-mi appointment which, it appears, 
Anmugzib also approved, having once summoned him to 
audience in Delhi. one of the emperors minister,, himself 
a Sikh, extending the royal invitation. His term of office was 
short and comparatively uneventful He. like his predeces¬ 
sor, left no "ord; of wisdom for his people's canon, lie may 
indeed hare had no fixed place of residence, and he died of 
srnall-pox. 

'Hie career of Teg Bahadur, the ninth guru (1664-16-$), 
however, takes on more importance. Sikh affairs had not 
been till then in the best of order, except for the strength of 
a common mind which held together the local groups in 
many scattered villages and found expression in a certain 
uniformity of wOnrbip chiefly at Tarn i’aran and Amritsar, 
but also in gurdwarns m many of the villages. The question 
of the gumslup Itself continued to be troublesome Ram 
Hat. flic erstwhile hostage at the court of Aumngzib and a 
brnrhci of I far Kishan, had claimed succession arid bad 
established lurnsdf in Dchra Dun as a pretender. "1 wen tv- 
[wa Sodlu clansmen of Bakala. themselves, coutcstcd tlw 
office on behalf of someone. After Teg Bahadur had been 
prevailed upon to take the office and Imd been gencrallv 
ack now I edged, a rival employed an assassin whose bullet 
struck the guru hut not fatally, Aurangaib continued to he 
uneasy and suspicious of runny Sikh activities and would 
fcive taken measures to reprm them, save that a k,,dm E 
Ra,put Chic tarn, probably J ai Singh of Jatpnr. interceded 
for them. I heir numbers did indeed include many , m . 

d u' r f n C : n ^' VmpalhchL ' " Ti,er nf the dav, in' tad 
called all Sikh- it avengers,"' 


■ “Kbhan” is prderjhfc tn 
''Krishna.'' m altematw--, fc T ih c 
formet is ji leut Jen Hindu 
Preferable, also, to -Kristian” 


as eil {Qslaan Singh'-. History n ri 

1 

‘ Ibbcfstm. Punjab Castes, 
P- -*5- Cf. p 6, above. 
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Teg Bahadur himself lud good qualities Ircqueathed to 
him by the sixth gum, Hsr Cobind, whose sen he was, 
“Sword hero" was bis very name—he had a blade bis father 
himself lud bequeathed him. ‘Teg*’ was an old Panjabi 
word for "sword 1 *—used, for example, in a proverb which 
matches our own "might makes light*': "felt di teg use di 
degh" (Tk who holds the sword is owner of the cooking- 
pot). And "bahadnr” is an honorific title which at least 
could be made to indicate (Jut he who wore it had some 
claim to social elevation. 

Teg Bahadur came into office at forts years of age, held 
it a dozen vears and died a martvT, Thcv were eventful vests, 
166^-1675. He not by nature 3 bold, aggressive person, 
but he rallied about him many thousand warlike men and 
filled the office boldly. 1 le had had experience, of course, had 
traveled widely and lud often "roughed it” He and his 
family had spent some time as. far away as Patna, on the 
lower reaches of the Ganges, where, incidentally, he had 
become fluent in a high grade Hindi. He may actually have 
been in the Mughal service at tins distance, or in service 
under the Mughal retainer. Raja Jai Singh f cited above ) of 
Jaipur, whom Aurangzib sent into Bengal and Assam to 
quell disturbances. It appears that Teg Bahadur took part in 
the expedition against the Hindu raja of Kamrnp (Assam), 
whom he converted then and there to file Sikh religion Jai 
Singh approved this interest in religion 

As guru, l eg Bahadur chose to live in Anandpur, a vil¬ 
lage on the Sutlej a hundred miles eastward from Amritsar 
and in the shadow of the Himalayas. This was off-center 
and remote, but cxj'icdiciicv warranted the choice, as circum¬ 
stances soon confirmed its wisdom—trouble was fast brew¬ 
ing. Auntngzib's uneasiness Iihs l?cen mentioned. There were 
many disturbing factors in Iris empire. Many Sikhs engaged 
in outrage and sometimes leagued themselves with other 
restless clement—for example, with the Moslem zealot. 
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Adam Hafiz, who moved about among the peasants with 
immunity, while hiking toll of Moslems and Hindus who 
were wealthy Sikhs had j formal opportunity to aid Kash¬ 
miri brahmins against their Moslem overlords who were 
forcibly converting Hindus to Islam, but leg Bahadur 
doubted that Sikhs could then muster force enough for an 
overt military expedition, and an excuse was offered instead 
of aid, Hie Sikhs declined the brahmans' invitation. 

The Sikhs' initiative was soon taken from them and Teg 
Bahadur at last came face to face with Auriingzib. who was 
himself finally moused to action There is some conflict of 
opinion over the emperor's basic motive, the Sikhs making 
out a case of persecution in connection with attempts at 
Forcible conversion.' Thar Anrangzih might have been of 
this mind is readily conceivable, but it is more likely that 
his object was more security in those parts when/Sikhs 
were operating, One record plainly says that Atirangzib was 
suppressing outlaws 1 and deemed Teg Bahadur a rebel 
against the government. The maimer of the guru's appear¬ 
ance in Delhi in response to the royal "summons” is like¬ 
wise variously described, A talc has been preserved that 
Hit gum roamed from place to place with groups of his 
disciples, somewhat in the manner of Uduk He did win¬ 
der, but not in t he guise of an ascetic. And the talc relates a 
visit to the neighborhood of Agra, where he tried to pawn a 
signet-ring in exchange for some provisions, at which the 
shop-keeper’s suspicions were aroused and the matter was 
reported to the kotwal, or superintendent of the market, 
himself 3 constable. The kotwal interviewed the guru and 
then scut wold to Delhi, whence orders were received to 


* Ktuaan Singh tpictn in his 
Ffnlon-, pp ] ;:f, Muhammad 
lutif ^ Huffin' nf the Panjah. Cf. 
-it '' Musia'id KbajA Ma'am-j. 
’Akmigiri in Elliot'* f fiitury. vu, 


pp- iS?i 

“ Ma'ssmi 'Ahnigiri in Elliol. 
v«, pp, iftcf,: ”, . . btoodv, mis* 
mbit rebels . , braggarts . , . 

iinbchcvrn . . . .Irsperale nitn." 
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bring him thither. In another version, the emperor sends a 
summons to Anandpur. calling on the guru to report in 
Delhi—a journey of about two hundred miles. The gum at 
first hesitated to obey, but eventually set out. only to be 
met cn route by troops which had been dispatched to apple 
head him. 11 

The substance of the different versions is simply that Teg 
Bahadur went to Delhi under guard, arrested as a public 
enemy. Jlc may have been tried also as an "unbeliever" — 
there were many prisoners of die sort in Delhi and else¬ 
where. The outcome was a sentence of death and he was 
soon publicly executed, in a space which later became flic 
Chandni Chunk, by a method variously reported He was. 
in fact, beheaded, iris headless body remaining long exposed 
in public. 01 else, as one Moslem account has it which many 
Siklu accept, his body was quartered and a portion of if 
hung at each of the city’s four gates. Faithful followers of 
the guru took his head to Anandpur where it was cremated 
with appropriate ceremonial—Sikh tradition makes the pyre 
of sandalwood with attar of tqscs sprinkled over it. T he null 
mantra of the Jap/i was recited of the lighting of I he pyre 
jiuI tlie assembled Sikhs sang hymns as the "sacred" head 
was burned to ashes. The Solti la, an evening prayer, fol¬ 
lowed by a benediction, was recited at kite end of the crema¬ 
tion. Or did the head actually remain in Delhi in the first 
instance, being bund there by faithful Sikhs and entombed 
in a sis-ganf. or "head stack"? In which case, the body or a 
portion of it was taken to Anandpur and burned, curried 
thither by Sikhs who in the guise of sweepers were able to 
secure it. It all amounts to "m artyrdom ” in any case, accord¬ 
ing to the Sikh tradition. 

Teg Bahadur's life -ind death passed into legend, whatever 
may have been the bare facts of his career, and both life and 

11 C f. Cmuiin^imti s Hafoiy l ed. Ciirratt)^ pp, 
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death had political and religious value. His son, Gubiud 
Singh, composed these lines in his fa;tier's umniorv- 


He prctccttd the frontal marts and racnficul threads. 
Display id prat bravery in lliis Knliyuc, 

Gave up his life in aid of worthy men. 

Gave up his head and uttered not 3 groan, 

Suffered martyrdom foi the sake of ln$ religion, 

Could have saved himself, had he nut scorned to do so. 1: 


And lines arc cherished which arc attributed to the martyr 
himself, for example: 

Give thine osvn head and not forsake 

Whom thou hast uniter taken to protect: 

Give up thy life, but give not up the faith. 1 ’ 

Other writings attributed to him have been included in Jatci 
editions of the Grant/i, I Ic must have had in some wav the 
"gift' which was essential to the office, and be gave expres¬ 
sion to it while lit served Perhaps some of his utterances 
were orally transmitted until they could be written. Ac¬ 
counts of him often fail to distinguish details of his career 
from those in the life of hi* sou Gobiml who was his com¬ 
panion for many years and who succeeded to the gurusliip. 
It is clear, however, that Sikhism as expressed tn the guru's 
leadership had taken on a martial character and he was 
more than a harmless guide in spiritual concerns, l! can be 
seen that Sikhism and Islam—that is, the orthodoxy of 
Aunmgrib and the party of Teg Bahadur—were incom¬ 
patible And by that token ir may be understood that 


4p KtkAznn Singh, tt r n ftp, 
gives two lino of GitnrtuUii 
Dharjm hot •uiLt [in Lava 
Sir diya p.n iur lu tlioa, 
which he translates in i, p, i 6 k 
W e prefer ta tender them: "(Ic 
gave !iii life for h» rdigion. 
Gave up liis head but not hi* coil* 
set ration,** 

11 If these arc not octnaify Teg 


Bahadttr^ lines* they md the 
lines ascribed above to Gobind 
Sin^b ate two mriom of the one 
tbenie, Pcihrt|B the -iri^nul 
WQzds were '“Sir dadinn magai 
san-Khuda na dadam/" 1 II- gave 
Ini htad t blit yielded not GotTs 
tnwf £ although Khndi is a 
Mmlcm term (or God). 
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Sikhism con tinned somewhat compatible with Hinduism, 
virtually serving itself heir to that phase of Hinduism, the 
n amor-cult, which was itself militant Notice that Gobind’s 
sersc refers to Teg Bahadur os protector of "the frontal 
marks,’* that is, the iiliik in the manner of the Hindus, a 
sign of ritual observance and sect loyalty, and of the "sacri- 
Seta] threads," undoubtedly a reference to the dusuti, or 
'’double” thread, worn about the neck by the “twicc-bom” 
Hindus, 

And leg Bahadur's own writings refer to 1 I in chi scrip¬ 
ture** as having foreshadowed the advent of the religion of 
S.it Vim, making Sikhism the fulfilment ni Hindu India's 
own search for God. Ilc appropriates and uses the 1 Imdu 
Hari as practically equivalent to, if not identical with, the 
Sikh Siit Nam, indicating to that extent, at least, an affinity 
with Vishnuism. Vet he also identified Hari as “Brahm. 
Naiayan, and Ram/' and as the One laud who. in (his 
Kaliyuga in which men arc blinded by intoxicating M m 
and tingled in the noose of Yama. gad of hell, lias come "by 
the favor of the True Cum" to destroy fear, to remove folly, 
and to be the friend of the friendless and the savior of all 
men. All this was in keeping with sentiment commonly 
expressed in religious circles in which the guru moved, and 
his son makes it more explicit fur his own followers in his 
own time of office, 

Gobiud Singh {1675*1-081. the tenth guru, became a 
champion of flu lowly peoples of north India and an irrec¬ 
oncilable foe of Moslem mle. affording Sikhism opportu¬ 
nity for further integration and ultimate expansion. Up 
to and including his time Sikhs had dwelt mostly within the 
triangular region inclosed by the Rc.ii and the Sutlej rivers 
and the Himalaya Mountains, nor had they for all purposes 
a headquarters. Moslems in tins area were chiefly there as 
overlords, and Sikhs became increasingly aware of them as 
taskmasters. Islam as religion was still extraneous to this 
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region, and prevalent I linduisnt was of a mediocre qualify, 
and static. 

Cobind Singh was only fifteen years of age when ius 
father died, leasing him the gu rush ip, but be had shared 
his father's company mid had become imbued with flic 
consciousness of mission. He was an intelligent and loyal 
Sildi, and his wife Jita. whom lie married in i6 -- , gave him 
capable support in attention to community affairs and her¬ 
self set 3 prominent example for all Sikh women. Gobindji 
and fits shared a heritage of lore, lot her family as well as 
his had suffered at the M ugh ids' hands. He awaited the dav 
of revenge when he might inflict upon them something to 
compensate for his father's martyrdom. He had long to 
wait, hut he continued steadfast. His life was quite uncertain 
for over twenty y ears and throughout his entire guruslup he 
occupied a shifting gaddi. “throne/ 1 It was a time of general 
restlessness in India. 

Even while Gobble! was assuming leadership in Anand- 
pui under the shadow of the Himalayas, rumor reached him 
that rebel bunch were moving among the western gluts on 
tin. Bombay side. The M.inithus down that way had risen 
against Annmgzib’s officials, and a leader in the person of 
Shivaji’* had appeared and had made sufficient progress to 
be crowned on June 6. 1674, at his hilkapitnl Ruig.uh us 
Maharaja, with the special title of Chhutrapati. “Lord of 
the Umbrella''—of sovereignty, that is. He won his way even¬ 
tually to recognition by the neighboring kings of Golkonda 
and Bijiipn: and won the assignment to himself and his 
Maiathu state of a blackmail levy of a diautb. or "fourth," 
of the annual revenue of the Mughal provinces of all south 
India. His was a very effectual example of defiance and of 
Hindu independence. Other jjcoples shll nearer Delhi 

’* Ktmfi Khan rives m tin cs- a detailed account of Shivaji See 
tellenr MrmtaffhahuN-Lnhab Elliot's Histunr. vu tm ifo. 
salwcjlIfrd Taritfi i Kiufifyja,,, ye*, m part,cut, r . 
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(Dehli) had resisted Aunmgzib, tlic Jats, in particular. Al¬ 
though these Jats had been badly beaten by the Mughala in 
i6"0, thee continued their resistance. And tribesmen in the 
northwest had given the Mughal government serious con¬ 
cern, without basing been Jt List altogether pacified There 
were disurderh elements in Bengal, and pirates along the 
Bengal coast, which had kept the Mughal governor. Shayista 
Khan, busily engaged, And a hundred miles southwest of 
Delhi a curiously named sect of Satnamis (1 )/* "true mime" 
devotees, had token up arms in 167*, had seized several 
villages and had held them until defeated by the govern¬ 
ment in March. 'Hits movement with its curious name was 
not then a part of Sikhism, despite its devotion to Sat Nam. 
It was, rather, a local demonstration of genera] restlessness. 
Rumors and information of all these disturbances came to 
Gobinds ears, And he had learned indefinitely of the ar¬ 
rival of Europeans hi pits closer to north India—thcy 1 uk 3 
actually been settled twenty-five years in Bengal and ten in 
Bombay when Gobiud Singh took office. He inherited no 
judgment with reference to the Europeans, although Sikh 
record* tell of Teg Bahadur's standing on tile roof of his 
prison hi Delhi and saying as he gmied off toward Bombay 
that India would one day he conquered by the British! But 
Cobind had received this counsel from his father, "Keep 
your scot fearlessly at Anandpur and destroy the Pucks’ - 
i_e., the Mughak.” 

Not until near the cud of the century, however, was Go- 
hind able to establish a permanent, effective order, the 
Klialsa, expressive of Sikh solidarity and political ambition. 
Meanwhile he and Ins people liver! precariously at times and 
always waiting for their opportunity, not at the guru's "seat 

" See KJiafi Khan's Hitt Cry in McGregor, History of Fhe Sikhs, 
Elliot, vn, pp. 194b f. pp. 69-104; Wiazan Singh's 

M Among the serarocs for the History, pp. 1*1-504: Cunning- 
slorv of Gobmd Singh jicW. L. turn-Gun: tt. History, pp, 66-85, 
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at Aiumdpur." but among the hills. Gobi net hunted the wild 
boar and the tiger, welcomed recruits to h»s gradually in¬ 
creasing forces, and drilled them in martial exercises, mat¬ 
tered liis inheritance of legend and religion, attended 
faithfully to his devotions as a Sikh, studied a little Persian, 
read o good deal of Hindi, ir and iceeivcd ’'ambassadors’* 
occasionally from nearby' chieftains with whom he could 
discuss possible alliances. Raja Ram Singh of Bengal sent 
gifts lo him: five horses in full trappings, a sagacious ele¬ 
phant. a miniature throne with attendant puppets, a peculiar 
composite weapon useful as a pistol, sword, lance, dagger 
and club, ;i ririnking-ciip and some personal adornments, 
jewels and a garment .Sikh - , in various (jtiarters sent in eifts 
an cl re vein its, A semblance of a state was undertaken, assem 
bhes were held in the c^sth of I he hills" at the t all of a 
big drum constructed as a symbol of ant limits 
It had become apparent by i6c^ to many keen and inter 
csted observers that the mice mighty empire of the Muehak 
in the process of decay Shiva ji and the Marathas alone 
had exhausted lunch of its waning strength, although 
Aurangzib had collected for the struggle with them the 
largest army that India had ever known till then, and he 
had waged for a decade, ibSj artd following, so unremitting 
a campaign in several directions that there was brought 
under his nominal control the most extensive empire that 
the Mughals knew. Tire campaign, however. was expensive 
and exhausting, and incited much if I-will Guerrilla Brands 
con tinned operation, some of the? Mughal army officers 
proved to be mi trustworthy, two of the emperor's own sous. 
Mu‘azzam and 'Aram is hah, rchdled against him, and 
nature itself sometimes played havoc with his forccv-once 
twelve thousand men with their arms and stores were de 


Ir Rumra Single 
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starved by sudden flood And Aurangzib became aware at 
List that the English controlled the seas around his empire, 
cutting tire sea route, for example, from India to the Hijaz 
in Arabia and blocking pilgrimage. .And by 1695 Cum 
Cobind Singh was finally prepared for action outside the 
confines of bis hill-retreat. The great drum sounded out its 
summons to assembly, the troops were marshalled which 
lud been drilled for the offensive. and tlic base of operations 
was moved out of the hills hack to Anandpur. 

Tire gum and the Sikhs were not declaring war—not 
openly, at least. There was still great caution in flic move¬ 
ment, but the Khuhit was nonetheless in process of forma¬ 
tion. the shadowy state was ready to take form. Gobind was 
a man then (i6qql of forty years, mature, seasoned and re¬ 
sourceful. with an enhanced sense of divine assistance in Ids 
discharge of sacred duty, and enjoying the confidence of a 
large following and the general public. He those to act under 
cover of .1 mein. .1 religious gathering, which would not in 
itself arouse the government's suspicious, ft was the occa¬ 
sion of lire Baisaklu festival of spring I April), and Gobind 
summoned all Sikhs to attend it, announcing that the god¬ 
dess lhirgn herself had already bestowed her blessing upon 
his enterprise. He had for some time made Durga the special 
object of his worship, a matter which occasioned no surprise 
or anxiety among the Sikhs—nor would this have troubled 
any of them, even 1 tad they been disposed to theological 
discussion, Durga was a deity familiar in all Indians in those 
parts. ! liiidu, Sikh and aoimist. She was known by many 
names, according to locality fin Bengal, for example, she 
was known as Kali}, or merely as Mahrtdcvi. the "great 
goddess" or the Mother She was probably Teg Bahadur's 
own dcih on occasion She was indeed Hari s shakti. the 
female aspect or "power 1 ' of Mahadeva. to whom both men 
and women were devoted Gobind knew the value of appeal 
to her or of any pits: made in her name, nor saw anything in 
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licr worship necessarily incongruous with Sikhism. Once 
while at Naina-devi in die hills he had enlisted Hindu pn- 
dits to assist him in her worship, making then a burnt offer¬ 
ing of hundreds of pounds of ghi. raw sugar and molasses, 
litis in itself did not make Gobind Singh si Hindu, even as 
also his choice of a title. Khaki (see below), for lhe state 
dtd not make a Moslem of him! He was proceeding with 
same independence and sound judgment of his own. 

During this Baisakhi nseLi. then, be organized llie Khalsa. 
Although khalsa was an Arabic term irt use among the Mos¬ 
lems, Gobi ml found in it something singular, something dis¬ 
tinctive for his purpose. Its root is "khalis/’ meaning "pure” 
or ‘ free" and emphasizing sincerity in religion. Hie Koranic 
sura of Unity beats it in its title, that is Sura na, one which 
Moslems say has, with its fifteen Arabic words, one-third 
the value of llie whole Koran.’* declaring as it docs the creed 
of the pure and undefiled:*'Say; He alone is God, God the 
eternal. He begetteth not nor is he begotten, and there is 
(has been) none like unto him.” And an Arabic derivative 
uf kh.il is. i.e. r milk hall is, could be, sometimes was, used 
for "savior.” Indian Christians of the north came in a later 
time to call Jesus Christ, among other names, ahMukhaJlb, 
The Savior, Gobindh use of the term indicates, however 
rm compromise with hlam-he certainly did not seek Mo* 
lem favor thus, although he was not forgetful of the Siklis’ 
great duty somehow to affect Islam. He intended that the 
Ktulsa should nevertheless become the instrument of Sikh 
development. 

The actual initiation of the order was dramatic, an occa¬ 
sion of exacting trial for his followers whom lie assembled 
about his tent anudst the mda. In Hie presence of the com¬ 
pany he called for attention, drew from its scabbard his mar¬ 
tyred father's blade, and asked as he poised the blade aloft 

» WTichc total vocabulary is 77,639 wwds. it, the Moslem count. 
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if there was a Sii.li who would yield himself to death then 
and there in the guru's stead to insure success to the cause 
for which the gum stood? There was no immediate response 
but silence on the part of all. as if no one hilly understood. 
The guru added tint Durga required sacrifice, actual blood- 
sacrifice, if the Sikh cause were to be successful, and this 
time there was at least thoughtful silence. Gnbitid spoke a 
third dine in sincere, appealing vehemence, and Five men, 
one by one, responded, offering them sc Ives, It was a solemn 
moment and Gobind expressed deep satisfaction. Then lie 
led them at intervals, one bv one, into his tent, the place of 
sacrifice. Each time there could be heard by those without 
the fateful cry, 'Ta Durga." and the sound of the falling 
blade—no other sound or utterance. Thereafter, on each 
occasion. Co bind emerged with the sword-blade dripping 
blood. The bis tan tiers were at first awe shuck, soon mam 

r " 

trembled in great anxiety and at the last some fled in mortal 
terror. But the solemn rite was slowly executed, and five 
loyal Sikhs, apparently, had gone to death as willing victims 
to Dingus pleasure. Then it was that Gobind spoke again 
with reassurance to the company, and turning toward the 
tent called the five men out again—who came at once to 
meet a still voudenng but tram formed audience They had 
not hocn slain, those five 'Hie blood was goat's blood, an 
animal deai to Durga as an offering, and the five willing, 
would-be victims were yet alive, to live as influential heroes 
wherever the Sikh cause led. They had become the im¬ 
mortal nucleus of the Khalsal They were, bv name. Day a 
Rain, a khatri of Lahore; Disarm Das, a fat duidtu of Delhi; 
Muhakam Chand, a diiidm cloth-printer of Dwarbii, Sahib 
Chand, a brahman of Bidar. and Him mat. j sluidta kah.it, 
or 1 rearer, «f Jagannnlh—three shudtas. a khatn and a brah¬ 
man, now in a new casteless fellowship. 

What these five men had endured as a test of loyalty 
had a very great effect on all who were assembled at the 
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uidii, arc! was destined to become a cherished. influential 
memory among all Sikhs, But there was need of something 
more continually effective if the Sikh cause was to prosper 
permanently, The Khaki must depend on something more 
than newly kindled enthusiasm—site11 might wane—and the 
cherished memory of heroic acts and a sacrificial episode. 
Not that tlie sacrifice, even with I he blood of goats, should 
be repeated and become habitual. Tins was hard I v in keep 
mg with the true Sikh religion, Cobh id would provide, 
however, something quite as definite and likewise appro¬ 
priate. What he actually did at this time was m am fold — 
there would be several unifying factors which would make 
the Khalsa Sikhs unique, without any necessarily violent 
departure from their whole tnulltion. He instituted a bap 
tismal rite, the palinl, the assumption of a new name, a ugh. 
the wearing of tangible symbols of membership, the kakkas, 
a communion, with the sipping of nectar, amrit. and a man 
aging committee, the panchayat 
The five heroes of Anuridpur were the firp to be baptized 
and immediately afterward the pahul or Ixiptismal "cleans- 
ing" was jtiii mustered to all, and all assumed the new name 
Singh, or "lion 1 The communion likewise was administered 
to all. beginning with the five. The original ceremony went 
somewhat in this fashion: Gobind took pure water in an 
won vessel, stirred it with n tv/c-edged dagger as he recited 
some verses of the jupji and some other verses of his own 
etui iposi lion, while his wife | itn threw hj some sweets 
(patasc i. 1 he result was amrit. nectar, the ’’"water of im¬ 
mortality The “baptism," then, consisted in sipping the 
liquid and submitting to a sprinkling with .t-u rite alto- 
gether different from anything in Moslem or in Hindu 
ritual, although possibly reminiscent of a Christian sacra- 
nicm. The dmiking of the liquid u ( ,s hi itself ■'communion" 

—ali drank from the one vessel, thereby breaking caste! The 
five drunk first as the guru held the vessel, then the gura 
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sprinkled tome of (lie Sweet water on their hail and dashed 
same m their faces, causing them ro repeat after him Wall 
Cuniji ka Khalsa. Wall Csjmji ki Fatah {Hall die Khaki 
of the Ctiru. Hail the triumph of the Guru) These five in 
their turn administered the rite to Go hind and to "mother” 
jib and the rest—to die number of 20,000 altogether This 
pahul has been a custom ever since with Singhs, although 
in recent times they have partaken of 3 sweetened paste at 
the formal ceremony, instead of sipping amrit or having 
amnl sprinkled on them. Thus 110 vestige remains among 
t tit Singhs of the ancient Hindu custom of chela**, "pupils” 
of the guru, “teacher," drinking, as evidence of devotion, 
the diaran-puhiil, or "foot-wash, the water with which 
the gnu had bathed lib feet at the rime of prayer. However. 
1 he Hindu custom, rather than the Christian sacrament, 
tnav have prompted the first exercise, 

Sikh tradition not only finks the first five 'brothers," the 
punch piyarc. "five beloved,” with the initial rite, hut has 
added five others, the panch raukte, "five saved,” namely 
Ram Singh. Dev a Singh, Taliil Singh, I shat Singh and Fatal i 
Smgh, thus establishing a more extensive apostolic hose. And 
it includes yet another "five,” the paudiayat, but one not 
altogether distinct, because two of this group belong also 
among the. panch pi sate, Tim panchayat five included Days 
Singh (the funner Daya Rami, Dharni Singh (formerly 
Dliami Das), Man Singh, Sangat Singh and Saul Singh, 
This committee directed community affairs in Auandpur in 
an emergency, and were empowered to conduct gurdwara 
services, Tins set a precedent for Sikh-* 111 Imitation of an 
ancient Hindu administrative custom, leach local com¬ 
munity of Sikhs since then has liar! its own panehayat in 
control of the gurdwaia. It came to be s saving among Sikhs 
flint where five of them were met together there the gilnl 
was also, (Cf the Christian "Where two or three are met 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them. '} 
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The kakkas, too, are linked with the initial Anandpura 
ceremony, although we tuay suppose tliat they are the result 
actually of some development out of that occasion. These 
five are items or tokens whose names begin with the lettci it, 
namely: 

t«Ji. die hair of trie head, I ha l of [lie man, (speedily, left 
uncut and usually wound into a top-knot [jura], 
kanglu. a comb worn m die hair licit md the knot, 

Mu, a steel bracelet worn on the left ami. 

kachtfj, x pair of shorts worn about the body's middle, 

kirpan, or tfundu, a two-edged dagger worn at the belt. 

These have since been for every Singh the marks of his mem¬ 
bership in the Khalsa, 

From the first gum Gobind Singh committed all the Sikhs 
to the exercise of arms, pledged them never to turn thdr 
backs upon the enemy in time of buttle and never to sur¬ 
render. Nor did he forget the former elements of their reli¬ 
gion. lie not only set a personal example in devotional 
observance, but urged his people specifically to worship 
Cod. to practice ablution and prayer, to read the sacred 
scriptures, to avoid any semblance of idolatry, not only not 
to worship in the presence of idols, but to avoid also ceme¬ 
teries and cremation-grounds, and to abstain from eating 
the flesh of animals killed in the Semitic, Moslem manner 
live cremation-grounds were Hindu, the cemeteries were 
mainly Moslem, therefore to be avoided. Although Hindus, 
generally, neither killed animals nor ate their flesh, Moslems 
ate the flesh oi animals (not pork, of course), slaughtered 
by a sort of Semiric ritual, dun rig their annual festival of 
Batjr ’id, tor instance. Sikhs themselves have eaten many 
kinds of flesh Gobind also warned them to keep pure their 
family ties by having no dealings, matrimonial or other, 
with men who smoke nr who kill their daughters, as some 
of the rader tribes of north India have done (cf. the Koran 
17133; also, a reminder by Mohammed to his own people 
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uf the crime of female infanticide). They were to protect 
the weak and give assistance to the poor. And they were to 
have no dealings with false Sikhs and their descendant. 

Obviously, all this could not have been details of an inau¬ 
gural address at Anaudpur! Cobind had said some of these 
tilings previously. and he said some others Later on. They 
may he taken in connection with Sikh tradition as in 
gradients of Cohind’s constitution. One thing is certain— 
there wok instituted an imposing order, adequately free, ou 
the whale, of cmita mi nations from Hinduism and Islam. 
There is no reference to strong dnnk, Sikhs have never lieen 
abstainers. Nor arc any specific m functions given with 
respect to mortuary rite- Sikhs may dispose of their dead 
;ts they choose, ami thev have not held it to be a mortal 
sm sometimes to let corpses remain nnburied— as the for¬ 
tunes of war might at tiroes decree, '[’his early order, with 
or without certain elements, is most significant, and not 
the least important aspect of it is a suggestion that the coin 
tent of the gtmiship was undergoing change, to which the 
A nan dpi ir initiatory invocation lends some evidence: Hail 
the Klialsa of the Gum, 1 lad the triumph of the Guru! 

There arc indications borne out by subsequent develop¬ 
ments that although the Kltalsa and its triumph were in¬ 
voiced, it was not Cobmd explicitly who was invoked as 
"Guru.” Nor was the reference itself explicit—the content 
and the connotation of the title were in process of revision, 
even though no Sikh at the moment could foresee the out¬ 
come Cobind liad had twenty five years at experience in 
tin office and had known about it through his father. He 
had teamed of its vicissitudes which seemed at times a 
demonstration of bn permanence. Perhaps something more 
permanent and substantial than a line of persons might be 
found Hie lives of persons are uncertain, personalities vary, 
are at times unfortunate, even unexemplary, and no one 
principle or process of succession lwd been generally, agree- 
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ably, accepted Of course, from the very first, in an exalted 
sense. Cod or Sat Nam was Guru in I he Sikh tradition, 
even wliilu tin earthly office was filled by someone under 
him. But there was need of human guidance more imme¬ 
diate and tangible—and such consciousness of need was a 
current mood of India at tin. time, The Vish unite Hindus 
had their avatnas in reasonable proximity, but Sikhs had not 
accepted such a theory for their own. Moreover, they were 
opposed to idols! Tim Sliivitc Hindus Fdt the pie valence of 
Shiva’s power through Duiga, Kali and other female dtsities, 
but polytheism was as much to be avoided as distasteful 
idols. The Moslems had a book—and Hie Sikhs also had one. 
It was indeed the Granth which came to fill the earthly gmu- 
ship, 3 revision and enlargement of the Adi Grant/), never¬ 
theless a concrete, immediate and enduring guide, This may 
be taken for the moment to indicate the thought in Go¬ 
bi) id's own mind and the trend of circumstance. 

Hie Khuha itself meanwhile wni to prove for Gobiud and 
his peoples most exacting venture. Its Erst years, which were 
likewise Gobind's last, were years of fiery trial. Although 
the new!v organized society may have seemed to many a 
mete incident among the multitudes, ;i tolerable religions 
demonstration, its activities the first year or two brought 
it into public notice as something more significant. 'Hie 
word first passed on to the Mughal' was simply that a 
revival was going on among the “unbelievers. - ' and possibly 
4 “third religion" being organized, but it was soon apparent 
that the “revival" was anti-Moslem, was especially a menace 
to the Moslem Sunnis. In 1701 Aur.ingzib took serious no¬ 
tice of it- It had enlisted a motley crowd, not only 3 respect¬ 
able nucleus, but hosts of sweepers scavengers and others 
who were socially despised, and many outlaws. But they 
had attained a new dignity through membership in this 
virile, hopeful order. Perhaps [at stock predominated—and 
Jjts were then inspired by the notion of a kingdom of their 
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own which would displace the too familiar and oppressive 
‘Turks/' Jats were men of Sturdy frame and stolid mien who 
could be very active in the fervor of religious consecration. 
There were also in the crowd Pathans {pronounced pa-tan i, 
soldiers of fortune from the northwest frontier, nigged 
adventurers for the sheer love of war and pillage. Some of 
die hilt rajas had at least pledged their aid. but may have 
made their aid contingent on success, although Gobind had 
been active!) allied with the rebel raja of Kuhlur. Gobind 
hid ar m: illy launched his offensive against some other rai-is 
in the hills, who were lesser allies of Aurangjrib—for example, 
die chiefs of Mahan and of Nabgarli 

Aurangzib launched his attack by dispatching flanking 
forces, one under command of die governor of Lahore, die 
other under the command of the governor of Sirhind. whose 
scat was only thirty' miles south of An and pur. Gobind had 
expected such a move, but was not prepared to encounter 
as large a force as that which actually arrived, Chi learning 
of the Mughal strength, he dared not risk a battle, llie 
Mughats previously had temporized, he knew, enabling his 
father Teg Bahadur to win some skirmishes in the vicinity 
of Amritsar, but now he knew that something more than a 
mere skirmish loomed for him. Some of the weaker Sikhs 
deserted him. and some others he dismissed with curses 
for their cowardice. For a faithful few he counseled flight 
as being most expedient i I is immediate family, for example, 
with the exception of his eldest sons, fled southward, but 
suffered loss cn route- two younger sons were captured and 
takai to Sirhind for execution. The Sikhs have marked the 
spot where they were slain, and to I his day us I hey pass it, 
they cast stones derisively in token of revenge, and offer 
prayers for the youthful victims. The gum himself, his 
elder sons, and many hundreds of the most faithful and 
the hardiest retrrated from the neighborhood of Anandpur 
and took refuge at CJtamkaui. one of their hill forts. 
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The Mughal forces pursued the fugitives bo Qiamkaur 
and besieged the fortress, in due time taking it, the Sikhs 
losing many men, including Gobind's sons, Gobind himself 
escaped under cover of the night to the nearby town of 
Bah hi I and thence in the disguise of a Moslem da i wish fled 
farther to the wastes of Bha finds, a hundred miles below 
Amritsar, Many of the Ixrsicgcd escaped and in good season 
rejoined the guru in Bhatinda, It was a comparatively safe 
retreat, this desert region south of live bend of the Sutlej 
river Many of its ]at inhabitants were friendly. It was usually 
dangerous and futile for 3 hostile expedition to venture into 
tills recess of sand and distance. V Mughal force essayed it 
but lost a brief action at Muktsar, Gobind and the members 
of his Ktulsa were then left undisturbed for several years— 
from 1705 to 170*. until the death of Aviningzib. Wheu 
Aurang/.ib sent the fugitive a "summons" to appear in Delhi. 
Gobind penned hr famous Zafar .Vanish, or "victorious 
epistle," in defiance, This letter reproached the emperor for 
liis false dealings bad faith, high crimes and misdemeanors 
and rehearsed the merits of the Sikh religion and the Khaki, 
assuring hrui that the K ha Isa would one day trike vengeance 
On him for his injuries to it and for hit abuse of India. 
Gobind meanwhile took pains to keep the khalsu organized 
and active. 

These months of retirement gave Gobind opportunity for 
literary composition He wrote a fap/i of his own, Imt wrote 
a long a in the title 1 Japji} If. too, was a hook of “psalms." 
He composed also additional materials (nr the Granth, 
namely, his Akal LM./t. or "praise of the Timeless,” and 
his aafpbiogiapliical Viiiufrj Xatrtk, or "wonder talc” He 
also collaborated with several of his more learned associates 
in an abridgment of Hindu Pursuit: writings, which he 
etitirfed The Twenty ! our Avntaras, a fanciful adaptation 
of his own of the fantastic, mythological stories of the 
Hindu gods. especially the ten "descents.” with addition 4 of 
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his own to those descents, including the Spiritual appearance 
of himself. 

Cohind bad accepted with approval the wilier Adi 
Gnuifii. thus establishing to such degree a scriptural suc¬ 
cession, and his own Jupji itself subscribes to the gist of 
Nartiik’s Japji. Nor do his additions to the Adi Granfii alter 
the general temper of the Sikh tradition, except that they 
are predominant!} martial. Among the items added were 
other slokas of Teg Bahadur, his father, and a dolira (duha) 
of Ins own which he had written in Ana ndpur to his father 
in the Delhi prison awaiting execution; 

strength is available, fetters can lx broken, and expedients 
abound. 

All is at thine own disposal and thou art thine own av 

SiitUllt. 

Hie Bhattnda period was making inevitably a most 
significant contribu tion to Sikh history, for in it, a period 
of armed tmcc ot. at least, of suspension of hostilities, a 
literary reconstruction of the guruslrip was taking place, in 
spite of Gobind's own conception of himself as the divine 
instrumentality of progress in his time. Gnbind may indeed 
have offered himself as the final avutftca. since he was the 
tent)i in the Sikhs’ own line—and ten represented the ulti¬ 
mate m all Hindu reckoning. But he did not attribute to 
himself divinity. Rather, be emphasized the power and 
sovereignty of Gnd. He adopted as his trail Nanak’s ‘ root 
assertion," the tuul mantra, and grafted branches to it, for 
example: 

EL unkar saltgurptavidi 

Clwki Chilian jiu hatari jali sni pan iiahui fib 
Hup rang ill ickli lilickli koti kaln ua saxti kill 
Adi ill trill! ti aiiihbim prakan afnitnj Lain jaj 
Kuti India Indrani ah sahnni cam \n 
Tiibhavan malup sar tun asur net net ban tnn kih-it 
Tvj virab nsiri kathai bvan lutram nam uitnali. 
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which might be appropriately hmslated as follows: 

The one* true* wise ;iud pure Cum 
I blh no contour, DOimfrmjiicc f color, cislfi or lineage, 

No form, cumplolun, uarsiny lines by which one may 
describe him, 

A being limitless in fearless, luminous *iod 

steady, 

ICndnniij? Lord of multitudes of Indras arid Iiidnims, 
Sovereign of iui turn's types, heroes, men and demons, 
indistinct Co dwellers of the vale and woodland F 
Who indeed can mnne thee whose names ace legion 
by thine acEirnis. 

This is in the vein of long tradition, but Gohinddid make 
some attempt to “name” the Lord, resorting to warlike 
vocabulary often, to such terms, for example, as: 

A Jbf t the timeless deathless 

Sarf> kaf, all-death* trr ihc end of all who die. 

Mahan-haF. great death, or the death that 
overtakes the ktitlifcss. 

Sartelnhj, all-steel. 

Muhan-ioFi, great steel* 

Ari-pani, jword m4iflnd, and 
Ahdbu/ p sword -on t he ban ner, 

some of which were used in one of the invocations of Go- 
bit! ds Jipji. nunudy: 

May Akn J piulcct 
May Sxtblah protect 
May SsrbtaJ protect ui. 

Yea, 5arhfoii protect ps3 

O thou who art deathless. 

Who host amply armed ns* 

To whom we gp in dying. 

Do Uioti in m protec t usl 

I Lis may have been a favorite invocation, became Coliiitd 
attributed to lob, sword-metal, a mysterious virtue on which 
Iris life had depended on more than one occasion. He was 
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a man of flic sword, reliant upon it am) upon all weapons. 
In the 7,aht Namnh which he wrote to Aurangzib were these 
lines (in Persian}: 11 

GhjtiLir 27. huma Iii 3 .it dar gusosht 
Bilal .iKSt bur dm bib shannhen dast, 

WTicn -ill other means have proven ineffective. 

It is right ihen to take up Hie sword* 

And in Ills Vieliilra Nabdr these lines occur as comment on 
his theory—or theology?—of war: 

J bow to the scimitar and the two-edged sword, to the 
falchion and also Lo the dagger, 

J bow to the arrow, to the musket and the mace, to lancc f 
shaft, cannon, rapier and sword,, 
l bow to all the weapons known as $mtaf held in 
hand], 

And 1 bow to all the weapons known as [Lc^ which 
hurt projectiles] 

But with all his military ardor he exalted above warfare 
the devoted worship of True Name. He composed quatrains 
to he recited at the lime of palm I, which not only contained 
in function to fight nobly, but declared also that armed kings 
with their ponderous elephants and fleet horses, and with 
their many trained soldiers clad in mail, were inevitably ns 
nothing compared with devotion to the Name—or did lie 
actually mean to say that such kings with their equipment 
CQuid not stand up before pious Sikhs! before v.iliant Sikhs 
baptized to conflict with the enemies of Sat Nam. in any 
case, Gobincl had a theology' distinct from war. and bis 
favorite name for Sat Nam was Ahal. the 1 imelcss— Gobind 
was himself pre-eminently a disciple of "timeJess troth.” 
His exposition of Akal is chiefly contained in his Ak.iJ Us tat 
("akal stuti. in the Hindi, "praise of the Timeless”!, which 
might be adequately represented by this digest: 

« Ch Gantla Singh, Banda &ugli Bahadur, preceding die Fore- 
«o[d, 
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Aka! Is pfinsordal berng, piiuioJ divinity and die creator uf all. 
unborn and f tot of de-illi. immortal, mvkibk, dutmd hum all 
Cicatcon. of ciuiigdc^ purpose; 

l ie ba5 mode nn I kens of Imkus jjilI Bruli liras made and Eimrmde 
Shiva$ and Visbrtus and the fourteen worlds, all UIl nd<_ti with him¬ 
self: deities, demons, celestial singras, serpenb, viivhaic* lit has 
made innumerable: 

He 15 at once far ftom all and neat to alb ductliug in the sea and 
on the bud, m the upper air and in the lower Tcgicms; Brahma and 
Vishnu ha>c not found Im limit/, but his light is seen tti all lie 
fourteen wntUi mid is contained also within all souls—in the nnt 
:is in the elephant: 

He tnms^. of even heart its secrets, deems the rich and poor as 
equali. doth not exercise a partial Jove, Iml recognises even, place 
and all the people*; 

He rcmnm all sickness, sorrow, sin, gives mill and sum—tho 
he has no Aon himself — iv lift', preserver, the seal nf purity, the 
atiiartivemas of you III, the torment of onr cnvmips. ihe life of 
frn-mk the giver of giot gilts, the king of lings; 

Ik- it the one tine, wise and pure Gmh hath tin tcurtmir, connte- 
aaiiLc. color, carte q$ lineage, . . . cte [d. tin: mid mantra above it) 
Gobmd'i version] ,** 

All this is a rcfacursal of fomiliur tetntinolog 1 but is referred 
litre to Altai, is a mure nr less random description of divinity 
in Hit manner of any bhagat for exam pit-bu t in this in- 
stance, ns may be known from our other sources, the hhagat 
Gobifid was a m;in of war And Gobmd is more monotheist 
than mystic, save as he assumes a unity in which other than 
Sikh elements are merged, He reminds the Hindus often 
that their Veds and their gods all get their meaning from 
Sat Nam, that they all, in feet, testify to Sat Nam, in so far 
as they have a meaning He tells Hindus and Moslems that 
"mosque and mundir ['tcniph-’j are Ihc same," that Allah 
and Abhekh (*‘a bhckh M was an expression of the Hindus, 
meaning “without qualities** oi ’‘nmnniiifesred ') are one, 
that the “Pnnms and the Qur an are Hit same" and that 

«Cf Kfinzan Singli, it, pp, L inlifft, v . in loco; Malcolm's 
565 580: cf, pp. &iv fyp. Mb- Sketch, pp, 14^197, etc, 
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both liavc missed thc '‘‘sccrer' of Sat Nam. And he reminds 
Moslems tbit Allah's names as they use them, for example. 
ar-Razzak, "Ihe prouder/ 1 al*Karim, 'the generous/' and 
ar-Rahim, "the merciful/’ actually refer to the One Cod. 
Sat Nam. 

/Vs for himself and his own role in the emergency, there 
may be some difference of opinion. Gobi lid's work on The 
Twenty-Ftfiu Avataias is not included in the Crantli Sahib 
proper, i le assumed for himself no character or quality not 
inherent in the guruship and ill the several gurus who had 
filled it Unlike the former gums, however, he did write Ins 
Own biography, an apologia for his own career, and he 
couched it in terms familiar to the bh.ig.it and to the Visli- 
mute. He had been very much impressed as he studied 
Hindu scriptures with the role of Rama and Krishna,, espe¬ 
cially. and may have realized that these were once mere 
men who played their part at a time of special need. 
He observed in bhakta theology I bat God became uneasy 
when "lus saints were in distress and was ever ready to 
succor them beyond what even the occasion might require. 
He could well believe himself called lo such an opportunity, 
as one bom in a time of stress, tracing his 'birth from 
divinity much hi the fashion expounded by teachers of the 
rpimisludic doctrines, or in the manner of ‘‘descent’ of the 
Puranic heroes. 11 or-if he luid only known the Christian 
gospel, also—somewhat in the manner of the disciple Luke’s 
account of the genealogy of fesus. Oobmd was aware that 
be came of providential stock and had a special mission lo 
perform—he counted much, for instance, on his Sodbi line¬ 
age, even as [esus counted on descent from David. 

This is. in the main, his mvti account of Ills career and 
his mission in the line of gurus: 

t> Cl Vhfuni Purans, bks. iv. ciplt* of Moslem saints (Pin), 
v. especially. On (lie existence see M. 1 . 1 itui, firthui lihm, 
aminu) a,p, 1700 ot limdu dis* pp> * 54 ^- 
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In ihe beginning God * . . extended himicif. Created the world 
and peopled it He created demigods and power* and a dynasty of 
edestkit kings, nf which R.ighu was bffin, Fruni Raghil’j line cattle 
Aj, Ihe dtclicr-cluirmtecx and Dasamtli, father of Ram, Bhilai. 
LiLdtmari and ShatrughjtL, atn] SLly whose yms married; daughters 
of another earthly house of kings which had previously by divine 
decree been eiblilhhcd in l he Pan |ab, 

fin; Panjabi lint- built ihe dries of Labor [Lalitircj and Kasur 
[twenty-five mile* below Lahore], Its dcscmdanls migrated to Ihe 
Sarwddh [Sodbi] region of tinum where they mtcmjn tried with the 
local stocks and produced distinguished sons, pined weal III, "raised 
umbrellas" [ruled] over many kings- and "enforc'd religion every¬ 
where." 

Then came an era of worldly pride, of hist and wrath, whose 
progress no holy man could check, md the Sodbi dan relumed up- 
country to their ancestral home. There they displaced some distant 
kinsmen of Uiett own, the line of Kudin, who migrated to Brauns, 
where they became Bedij. lenders of the Vedas .rad a ft end ants c>n 
religions offices. The devotion of these Bedii vedii] was reported 
to the Sodhis irp in the Panjib, whose king iccjltal them and gave 
over his throne to tile til, himself Tearing ns a rithi 'riihi, "veer"] 
to the forest where he became "abiwibctl in the lose of Cod." 

The bed! king, nnu ruler of tin Punjab, gave his blessing to the 
Sodbi king-rtclusc and promised hint that when he [the Sod hi saint] 
came back to birth Lignin "in the Kaliyvip," lie would bear "the 
name of Natutk” and would make the Sodbi line distinguished 
"tbimighoul the world/’ ami by repeated births would retain rdi- 
gin in leadership for the good of all. 

Nanak, born of the line of Redis to make the Sodhi tine distin¬ 
guished. established true religion in the Knhyngjt 3n d disclosed the 
pth to holy men, a way devoid of suffering and sin, or pain and 
hunger, or death, to l hose who under Cod's guidance followed in lus 
steps- Tlim Nanafc dilapidated, assuming immediately the bodv of 
An gad "a* one bmp u lighted from another " Amj, Das succeeded 
him and when tire turn was ript for "the fulfilment of the blessing" 
[Ihe bukat], ihcre Mine to office Ran Das Socfiii. AH these four, 
from Nanak to Rata Das. were one, although "fooh considered than 
distinct" raid all were of bhrad with God And Isv repealed birth 
and blending eamt Arjitu . and Har Cobiutl . ! . ,ml Ikt lira 
. and Har Kuban . . * and Teg Bahadur .,, and Gobmd Singh! 
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Cobtnd Singh came to birth-- white his father on an expediting 
in Atfam beside the Brahmaputra was d"mg penance amidst ihe 
strren bams of EEimakuta {a summit smiucwHot between the Hema- 
tnyas uid Mt. Men: where thu Hindu g^ds of fable dwelt]. His 
father, the holy leg Bahadur, -worshiped M a h n n ka l . 'great dentil," 
with such devotion that be wen at last blended with God tbiuugh 
martyrdom. He had not really desired to come to earth, hut God 
would have him bom because men had become unruly and even ihe 
gods were arrogant, Brahma, Vishnu. Mohadeva such colling him self 
"supreme.” and there wus no one who recognised the Primal !"■ 
saicc, flic Creator. God who truly .i-'- Supreme And Gi-d inilcit--e>.J 
aka that l eg Bahadur should prepare the way for GobiiidJ 

Gobind s account betrays, in spite of his general purpose, 
some consciousness of cleavage in tire ranks of Sikhs. There 
were at least two strains in the guru ship, regardless of the 
Bedi and the Sodlii blending. Gobiiul had every wish to 
reconcile them, may have wished to establish his own inti¬ 
mate descent from Nanak, also. 

Gobinds arch-foe Aurang/ib died in 1707, leaving lum 
a brief opportunity to abandon his retreat, AH Sikhs had not 
assembled at Bhatinda, many had carried on in various other 
parts, looking to Bluitinda for inspiration. Now their guru 
could venture out. V\ hen. upon the death of Atirangsrib. 
two sons, Mu'anim and ’Aaani Sliali, in the north, contested 
the succession to the throne of Delhi, and a third was 
ready for rebellion in the south. Cobind cist in h» lot with 
MttWim, anti the Litters forces underZulfikar Khan met 
and defeated ‘Azam in a battle in which ‘Azam fell pierced, 
savs the SikJ 1 tradition, by one of Gobind's arrows. "Alien 
Mu'aztfm ascended the Mughal throne under the name of 
Bahadur Shah (1707-1713). Gobind Singh took service 
under him! After the coronation (in Agia, as it liapjicned). 
which Gobind attended, he accompanied Bahadur Shah 
into the south against the other brother clamant to the 
throne. Bahadur Shah was willing to conciliate the Sikhs. 

«Cf. Khitzau Singh, it. pp. 3 
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rjtlicT tlinn to on Agonize them os hh fattier Anton srzib liod 
cIdiil'p ap< 1 Gobind m<n luivc seen a cJiluicc to disarm any 
lingering suspicion that file Sikhs were essentially a hostile 
sect and beat upon any forceful conversions to their own 
order. Perhaps Gobind was still in Mngliul service when at 
kst he died. Muhammad Hashim (Khafi Khun j says in his 
Munhikhahtj’J Lnhuh, “one of the best and most impartial 
histories of modem India. 11 that “at the time that Bahadur 
Shah marched against I lydurahad. Gobind the chief Guru of 
the Sikh sect came to join him with two or llircc hundred 
horsemen haring spears, and some footmen," and that 
"after two or three months he died from wounds of a dagger, 
and his murderer was not discovered."^ There is some evi¬ 
dence, not necessarily contradictory, however, that Gobind 
was not actually engaged with Bahadur Shah at the time 
of death, but had withdrawn and gone to Nader, a village 
on the Godavari rivet in Hydarabad (Deccan, of course), 
where he was holding partisan conference with many of his 
followers, including a Certain Banda (<j.v. p below). If this 
latter version is authentic, the allegation likewise holds that 
the conference discussed some disagreement with the 
Mughiih and reached a decision to wage war against them. 
Whatever the exact situation and Cobh id's status, his death 
occurred. I lo may indeed have been slain, us one rumor hud 
it. by Gnl Khun, a grandson of a man. Pain da Khan, whom 
a former guru. Hat Gobind, liud kilfcd- 

Not the least significant item of the so-called 'confer 
cncc" was the presence there of Banda, who upon the death 
of Gobind laid claim to the gumship, Th c active leadership 
of the Sikhs, of the Singlu in particular, doubtless fell to 
him, but he did not become the guru Hu conference tuav 
have raised the question of the giirusliip Gobind' s sous lud 
all been slain and there were no blood ckimunb in Hie line. 

“ CL Elliot, History. vir, pp, 4 t 4;6f, 
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But there ws$ the (Clialsa, tu>t to l>e forgotten, with its 
governing panchavat Banda 14 may have been made leader 
by the Kim Isa, but the line of persona/ gums had reached an 
end. as ma\ In; seen in subsequent events. 

Some reconstruction must be undertaken of the transition 
from Cobind Singh to Banda and of Subsequent Sikh his¬ 
tory in the absence of contemporary records of the Sikhs 
themselves—except for scattered bits of ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion. Moslem officials and historians of the time have left 
abundant records, but may not always have known wliat 
was happening ' inside ' Sikhism. How the Sikhs’ own con¬ 
sciousness resolved and expressed itself is for us the chief 
consideration, with particular reference-to Cobind's heritage. 

Cubit id was, unquestionably., the ablest man the Sikhs 
had yet produced, probably the most learned of them all up 
to the time of his death and certainly the ablest adminis¬ 
trator. lie wrote an excellent Hindi iri the Panjabi and 
CumiuklU chanict.rs. disclosed in Iris writings some specific 
knowledge- of Sunni. Shi’i, Shaykhi. Rafazi, Imami and 
SI a a hi te Moslems, :md an opinion of certain other copies— 
he once referred to Persians, English and the two faced 
men of France” as among the '‘misguided." He liad trav¬ 
eled widely since his birth down Bengal-way, and had fallen 
in with many h jies of men. Hierc was no man of similar 
experience and comparable ability among the Sikhs to take 
his place. 

And the KhSfea waa not destined to assert complete con¬ 
trol, because all Sikhs bad not accepted it. I >n|y the Singhs, 
wearers of the tokkas. who acquired the name Kcshdaris, or 
“hajTV ones” were its adherents. There were other Sikhs, a 
group unorganized but loyal to the Sikh tradition in an 
easygoing way—in fact, they- were known sis Snliajdarls, easy- 
grwre.” .VI! were loyal to the gums, including Gobind Singh, 

« Tlic stundffrd work on Banda Sing/r Bahadur, Amritsar, 19*5. 
Snigti it Gaiula SiitgJi, Banda Stc Wonr.pp. uif, 
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but with some difference in their esteem of them. All were 
committed to the Adi Grauth and did nol object to its en¬ 
largement—m fact, all welcomed the addition in 175^, 
twenty-six year* after Gobinds death, of that portion of his 
writings known as the Granfh of the Tenth Guru, the Das- 
HTiti Gnrnth, Single themselves, of course. gave special rever¬ 
ence to this latter work, but not to the occlusion of the 
former. The Grnnth as a whole or either portion, the Adi 
or the Daswan, actually became Supremely influential in the 
Sikh [. immunity —above the prestige of the KIinha. : And its 
essential gospel in a new interpretation assumed control. Jn 
particular, what it revealed of 1 lukin, 01 the divine 
“bidding," the heavenly Guru's own “command," assumed 
authority above any person, any order and even, in effect, 
any book—yet the Cranl/i as a whole embodied exemplary 
personalities and administrative ideals, ft may be said that 
Hukm-theology (or theory? 1 became expressive of the com¬ 
mon consciousness, whereby the Sikh religion was per¬ 
petuated—far example: 

By It is | God’s] It u kin arc all tilings formed, 

Not nnc is blessed, save by Ids Imkni, and |iy lib hlikm 
done dollh mi Lure mu Iilt course. 

All serve beneath his liukm, and ttone may aci without if. 
Undci thy hnka 11, O God, hath all been donc T 
And naught is of itself atone. 


This is not to minimis the Kltalsa, for it. t<x> f exhibited 
the fellow feeling qf the Sikhs, bnt it was marc or less in- 
visible .it Gobmd's death and had to wait for ultimate 
success upon the passage of years of internal dissension and 
upon what survived an international war. And even though 


=» To Cobmd Singh himself 
ait attributed these words; 

Agya llllili AU1 ki tahlii di.j- 
layo jsantli 

Salih Sildieti ko llukm hai 
Gum miinyo Cranth, 


(The way wa» hid liv the grace 
of the Tuneless, 

Tilt Cranth u hy order the Ctmi 
of OH Sikhs). Cf. Khazan 
Singh, 1, p. ioy t n, pp, 575!. 
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at the bit the Khalsa was successful it realized less than 
universality for the Sikh religion, Sikhism continued to be 
largci than the Khalsa. 

The Moslem historian, Khafi Khan, who lias been referred 
to above, who had been an official under Aurangzib and was 
later a Jinan or "jnmister" under the first Niasant of Hydera¬ 
bad in south India, has given some opinion of the Sikhs, 
although at the expense of some confusion of names and 
terminology. He wrote by years and periods—historical diary 
style—as was customary with historians at the time, and 
allows some data to get out of place. He refers, as of our 
vear i ”08-09, to '*a sect of infidels called Cum, more com¬ 
monly known as Sikhs." i t is not surprising that he did not 
clearIv understand the Sikhs' own use of guru —it had so 
many meanings for them. It was uatur.i! for him to call them 
■'infidels ' [mushrib, kafirs), although many mm-Moslems 
in India had come to be officially recognized as dliiimuis, or 
tolerated unbelievers. And he is somewhat uncertain about 
Siklis' garb and their theology, but gives the impression that 
in his time Sikhism was a movement of considerable propor¬ 
tions. 

Their chief who dresses as a faqir has a fixed residence near 
Ldiuie. l’iorn old times fie has built temples W all the towns and 
populous places and has appointed one of his follower* to preside 
in cadi kmpTc js h» deputy, . - . The sects consist principally of 
Jats and Kfiatris of the Pan jab, and of other tubes of fafidds. 

However aptly tlic term fiU|ir may have applied to some 
gums, it did not apply to Gobind Singh. He mentions 
Gobind' and says: 

When till- dews of Ins death reached the Pan jab, when? the hulk 
of Die: Stills were living, an obscure member of the sect, about whose 
name there arc various statements, gave out that in the course nf 
tiatismigmtion. which the Sikhs believe in and call -ivatar. he had 
taken the place of the murdered Gubhid ctrrtie In life again as a 
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kurdcd nun ..mlvjdiul for the -ike of revenge. I tus worthless dog. 
fusing published thi) statement, stirred up disaffection m the «cl 
J »<1 raised the stihdard of rebellion. jugglery', rlisniis rind sorccrv 
lie pivkiulul ti* >im mjudd btfotc cicdulouj people, and yvt 
hrmsdi the naiuc of SaditJu Padishah, True King. 

rite “obscure member." of i nurse. was Banda. known 
among the Sikhs as Banda Singh Bati.idur. f ic liad been asso 
rated with Go hi rid, perhaps in the Dakkam < nmpjign and 
in the Nader conference, and did become nominally the 
lender at the death oi Gobmd and until June i-i- ik is 
held in high regard by many of the Singhs, although they 
do not call him guru. Ktiafi Khan has left a realistic, although 
sometimes uncomplimcnkiiy account of him and of the 
years events—but the Moslem was inhibited bv tempera- 
incut and politics, al least, tram giving .m impartial narra¬ 
tive- Here is -i digest of what the Moslem says about him; 

Banda set about plundering, having gathered around him pony 
infers jilcI tin j thy footmen, liglucvn ur Hunt-- 11 tiinii^uit! iricu in 
all. with aims. These accuiscd wietdn:i anid mi a cnud and 
p recta tun war tare ps inning a dumber of engagements], sh Hitting 
“Saditlia PadashatT ami *Tath Daias’' | l true fchig" and "victnfv to 
the dot trine"] Mam Mmatmans found martyrdom anti many inBddis 
went tn the sink of perdition. At the siege rif Sirhimj ]couth of 
Anandpiu. where two sons of Gobind had been ilniii] the evil dogs 
tell tn murdering the men. making prinuners uf the children anil the 
women of the high and low-, causing on atrocities for many days 
with such violence tlmt they lore open [tie wombs of pregnant 
wtnneo. daslrdl every living child upon the* ground, set fire lo the 
houses, involving all in common mm Wherever they found a 
tiinsqiie oi a tomb or the gmmtmic of a respected MuHiiman, rticv 
dentil tilled the building, dug up (Fie body, and made it no ssu to 
scatter the bones of the dead When (tiey had done with tin; pillage 
of Sirhind ; KEvafi Klmn, hriwoir, ».iyt that they set up an orderly 
ad ministration m Uie district!!, this went off in Delhi, where the 
Mu sal nun. made a&imt the viUiuumi foe i msinlv resistance and 
sent injnv of Elie enemy to hril. 

After the defeat qt Delhi, the mFdcU suffered two or three dis¬ 
comfitures. but persevered and at JjLljhjJ began its investment 
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with seventy or eighty thousand men ‘who hod swarmed together 
ftnm iil pjrh like ants and locusts, having siege engines, also. They 
stmve in the most daring ways for twenty days and night* before they 
finally withdrew. 

Shams Khait. the governor of Sultaiipur, went forth against than 
with more than a hunched thousand men. ‘The infidels, after many 
fruilltii cngagLiiictiti, were filially pot to flight, taking iciugc in the 
fort at Kahon. 

Having evacuated Rahim in the night, they ravaged die environs 
uf Lahore. For eight or nine months, from Delhi to (.short:, all the 
towns and places of note were pillaged by these unclean wretches. 
In one place one nr two bundled Hindu and Miualmani prisoners 
were slaughtered. These infidels had set up a new rule, and had far* 
hidden Ihe shaving of the hair of the head and the beard. Many ill- 
disposed, low-caste Hindus had joined themselves to them, and, 
placing their lives at the disposal of these evil-minded people, found 
their own advantage in professing belief and obedience, and they 
were very active in persecuting and tilling other castes of Hindus, 

The reference to the bun on the cutting of the hair iden¬ 
tifies these Sikhs as mainly keshdari Singhs, with hosts of 
nondescript "Hindus” cooperating, Banda is evidently their 
active leader. 

'Die Mughal emperor, Bahadur Shall, sent his general, 
Muhammad Amin Khan, against the Sikhs in lyto and en¬ 
countered them near Delhi, with this result ensuing—as con¬ 
densed from Khafi Khan: 

The enemy in their finjir doth tug struck terror into the royal 
host. Rjiii fd] for four or five days and the weather became very 
cold. Thousands of the soldiers, Dclkinis. especially. fell ill from the 
witchcraft and sorcery of the enemy. Bui the infidels were defeated, 
Bandi escaping, leaving a false Cum in his phcc to deceive the 
M u glial t _ 

The warfare continued, nevertheless, and not until February 
1711 (1714?)* was Sikh activity suppressed—aftet the death 
of Bahadur Shah. Khafi Khau has tilts also to say: 

Sikh violence passed all bounds, indignities were freely inflicted 
□a Musalman* by Sikhs who looked upon their acts as religiously 
meritorious. But at last ut grave extremity die Sikhs offered to stu¬ 
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render Hie chief Guni with his voting son, Jm dnvnn, and three 
nr four thousand pctjrms heejme prison eft and recdvtd the pre¬ 
destined ftCiimpeiuc fur their fttul deeds, tJ 

In spite of what may have been legitimate “surrender,” most 
of the prisoners were put to the sword immediately, their 
heads cut off and staffed with luiy and stuck upon spears for 
display in public. According to ,i letter of March ]“ib, from 
an hast India Company agent in Delhi, seven hundred and 
eighty of the captives were put to death on refusal to accept 
[slam. Other captives, including Banda, Banda's son, and 
the Khalsii minister, were sent in chains to Delhi, where they 
were confined under orders m the fort. Khafi Khan observes 
that certain “kdiatris" offered money for their release, that it 
was refused, and that after a while. “The Guru was made to 
' till his own son 111 requital of Ins cruelty to the sons of 
itthers. Afterward lie himsdt was killed.” 

The Moslem account indicates activities on an extensive 
scale. If Banda could rally "seventy nreightY thousand men'' 
at Jalalabad m one campaign, there may have been upwards 
of half a million members, men, women and children, in 
the entire Sikh cornumnitv, most of whom were in the 
Khnlw. actually or nominally. There may have been many 
saba plans in addition, making about seven hundred thou¬ 
sand all together. Apparently a force of a "hundred thou¬ 
sand' Musahmns were required to overcome the Sikhs. 
Cnbmd. on lus part, must have laid his plans with great 
care, and left after him a well-trained nucleus for continued 
warfare. There was motuentum, in other words, with which 
Banda Singh could carry on KJmfs Khan testifies to the 
great devotion with which fill Singhs carried on He cites 
an incident of which he was himself a witness: one of 
Banda’s soldiers had been captured, tried and sentenced to 
death, and was in prison awaiting execution. Ills mother, 

TT Ci. Elliot vii. pp 45,6f. 
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without his knowledge, appealed directly to the emperor 
and secured a reprieve on tin ground that lief son had been 
forcibly converted and impressed into the service. When 
she brought the pardon to the prison and explained the 
i. ire um stances, the son hitter I y accused her of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, renewed |ii> pledge of loyalty to the Khalsa and took 
his sentence. 

Khali Khan's account may be taken as, in the main, 
authentic, hut there was far more in the situation than was 
known to him At least, there were elements within it which 
stand in need of ;i more sympathetic explanation. And 
Banda's own career in relation to the Khalsa was essentially 
what iL has since come to be in Sikh tradition. A research 
student md historian of the Sikhs. Gaink Singh, of the 
Khalsa College in Amritsar, has published recently (1955) 
a life of Banda Singh Bahadur,’’ which gives an altogether 
sympathetic estimate, a sketch of which is offered here: 

Banda was bom of khatii stock in Kashmir, where learn¬ 
ing was, in those days, "the exclusive monopoly of brah- 
mans.” He became a disciple of a buiragi, or adherent of the 
Hindu Rjinanujist fraternity, acquired a new mime (he liad 
been known as Lachman Dev and Madho Das ) and jour¬ 
neyed to Bengal. There he attached himself for a while to a 
yogi skilled in Tantrie science, until he had himself gained 
same master, of Tantrie Yoga, a form of shakti exercise in 
the name of the goddess Durga. Thereupon he settled in 
Nandd (Nader) in a math, 01 "monastery/' of his own. 
uciin Lulling the Tantrie yoga discipline and gathering about 
him clicks (pupils) to shine the framing. It was in Nader 
that lie met Gobind who had drawn aside from the cam¬ 
paign in 1 iydauki and where he soon declared himself 
tin? Guitl'S “slave” m ban da—his designation ever after¬ 
ward, it becoming a title equivalent among Sikhs to the 
Moslem abd or to the Hindu dns, although Sikhs did not 
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Toort to any wide use of, c,g, Gurbanda, the "slave of the 
Guru/ u liich would have been equivalent to the common 
Abdallah and Ishwardas—"the slave of Allah" and “the slave 
of God," respectively. In becoming "Barichi/’ says Cauda 
Singh. the dross of the Baimgi was at once transformed into 
the gold of the Sikh order. Cobind himself initiated him 
by pnhnt and a draft of amrit into the Klialsa, making him 
"a full dodged Singh/’ 

Upon the death of Gobind, Banda Singh returned to the 
Panph, bearing all the essential tokens of Sikh leadership, 
including five arrows from Cabind T s own quiver, a flag 
(nishanl, a drum (uagara), five duly appointed aides 
(pyuras—who constituted a pane hay at? 1 and a guard of 
twenty ot her Singlis. l ie I tad also, as tradition holds, huknv- 
namalis, "warrants/' from Cobind, bidding all Sikhs support 
him. But, it sccm s.he proposed on Ins own initiative s ome 
things unwarranted, in whtetTthe Sikhs did not support 
him. Tie offered the Wialsa a new battle-cry, "Fatah Dar* 
slum" (victory to the reflation 1 , m intending tliat it accom¬ 
pany (or. perhaps, displace! i Gobind's "Wah Gurtiji ka 
Kliaha. Wah Guraji ki Fatah," Some essential of Sikh 
theory was thus apparently at stake. There was, for instance, 
no Guru in Bandas cry. Was lie by this omission intent 
on emphasizing "revelation" above an earthly guru and 
beyond the Khalsa? 'Hicrc was use, however, for the battle- 
cry with an appropriate connotation, although in itself it 
seemed to be sectarian. Moslems had watch*words and 
war-cries of their own, as early Christian sectarians, also, had. 
Hiudus, however, have never used such partv arcs. The 
Sikhs themselves adhered to those which Gobind himself 
liad invented. 

On his arrival in the Punjab, Banda proclaimed himself 
with a paIIu phema, or "scarf-waving," to be the protector 

**KLaE Khan reports it as "FatJi Dams / 1 merely q variant form. 
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of the pool and the weak against all tyrants and robbers, 
and promised all who cooperated in the Khaki a share in 
the fruits of conquest Tiie common people flocked to him 
for food and blessing, but something of ail inner crisis de¬ 
veloped over the dialing of the spoil, [here had been among 
the Siklis a special class called dnuirfhris, or those who were 
entitled by custom to a ebauth. or "one-fourth” of the loot 
of conquest, but Banda was promising a share to all I Some 
compromise, therefore, was made and the campaign got 
under way, whose military features were brought to our 
attention 1 " by the Moslem Khafi Khan One scries of raids 
included the capture of “the hated town of Samima” (which 
is obviously the Sirhind of Khafi Khan's account), where 
the executioners of Teg Baliadur and the younger sons of 
Gobind lived, and yielded Rs, 20 million \S~, 000,000?) in 
cash and kind. 

Banda's men lacked elephants, artillery and horses, and 
only a few were armed with matelilocks. Elephants, of 
course, might have been a liability, on the whole, but might 
have had symbolic value, Hindu rulers employed them cus¬ 
tomarily, but they have newer been of military value to the 
penetrating Moslems—except as they were usually embar¬ 
rassing to tlidr Hindu owners in their tights with hostile 
Moslems! The early Sikh successes under Banda were 
achieved, in fact, principally on foot, with arrows, spears 
and swords for arms. Nor did their equipment improve con¬ 
siderably, or become sufficient to meet really formidable 
Mughal opposition. "Three classes of men" engaged in the 
campaign, says Ganda Singh, namely, “true Sikhs" serving 
in a spirit of devotion and sclf-sacrifice and not for love of 
“booty," "paid soldiers" supplied by neighboring chieftains 
(eg.. the Phul rajas who many years afterward joined the 
“Sikh Confederacy"} and "irregulars'' who were none other 
than reckless robbers or impoverished and greedy peasants. 

“P. it =, above, 
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Indeed there were stilt others, also. Certain Gujjars who 
joined the ranks in the neighborhood of Saharan pm and 
Jalalabad, declared themselves to t>c "followers of Guru 
Nanak" styled “Nanakprasht,” or worshipers of Nanak. 
These, of course, were actually NanakpaiithK “the party 
of Na Irak’s wav. such as may still be found in various parts 
of India from the United Provinces to the Central Prov¬ 
inces and Bengal And there were still other “Sikhs,” the 
Ratroais. or party of Ram Rai. for example, who were at 
least passive resisters of the campaign, and against whom 
Ran da was obliged to take some action. 

Banda made Sadluuua, a town in (lie Ambala district, his 
headquarters, reconditioned a fort nearby “among the steeps 
of the Himalayas,” adopted a royal seal w ith the legend, 
"Kettle, sword, victory, enduring favor of Nanak and Guru 
Gohind Singh." He struck cams inscribed with ihc names 
of Nanak and Gobi ml. and bearing on the reverse the 
legend, "Lohgarh, model city, ornament of the happy 
throne, and refuge of the world " He proclaimed a "new era" 
with the abolition of the zjimndari laud system and the 
substitution for it of a system of tithes. And he made ar¬ 
rangements for the payment of monthly salaries to officials. 
It was all short-lived, however, as sve have teamed already. 
For a while the emperor. Bahadur Shall, had lived outside 
the Delhi neighbarbood and in the south at his capital, 
Diiiilatabad, in the western Chats, unlit be had effected an 
understanding witli tile warlike Rajputs of K.ijputana, of 
whom lie stood in awe. Then he returned to the north and 
began his campaign against the Sikhs, which (or many Mos¬ 
lems was a “holy war" (|ihad). Same muElas, for example, 
who were Slii'i Moslems, planted near the 'Idgali mosque 
in Lahore their green banner, the "hydari Hag," and sum¬ 
moned (he faithful to jihad. Khali Klein lias lold us that 
(he Sikhs themst Ives regarded I heir "hostile" acts against the 
Moslems as "icligiously meritorious.” 
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Banda was to all Moslems, of course, an "unbeliever, 
was a “dog" to Sunnis, an "impostor" to Slii'i mu Iks, an 
"untouchable" to Hindu brahmans, a "rebel" to the 
Mughal government itself, and he was to many disaffected 
Sikhs, mostly saliajdiiris. only a "false guru." But to Klratsa 
Sikhs, the Singhs, especially, he is now remembered as a 
man of valor, tool in the face of death, a champion of the 
cause of sweepers and pariahs but one who found favor with 
die well-born, also, a leader who would himself have chosen 
to propagate the faith by persuasion rather than by force of 
arms, a Sikh who "led a pure life, true to the mbit or 
"code," of the Khalsa, who never cut his lair, 4 * never used 
tobacco or ate hah I [unlawful meat), who was never 
guilty of immoral intercourse with women [although lie may 
have wanted, at 011c time, a second wife while the first still 
lived), and whose defeat at last in warfare was not due to 
any defect in himself or in the cause he led, but to over¬ 
whelming odds against him. 

Banda's death, nevertheless, left the Sikhs without a gen¬ 
erally recognized leader and the question of the gu rush ip 
still somewhat indeterminate—although, as we have seen al¬ 
ready. this question was answering i I self by a gradual but 
sure process. Meanwhile the nil shepherded people scattered 
for their lives when danger threatened them, but retained 
allegiance to the gene ml cause, cherished the memory of 
their gurus, of the hue of ten, especially—Banda's status, 
however, had not been finally determined—observed the 
appointed times of prayer, nourished an inner devotion to 
truths they held as revelation, and kepi kindled the fires of 
hope—and of vengeance, also, for they looked to their re¬ 
habilitation at the further cost of war. 'Hie Mugbals took a 

Bl Ulse claim may pluusfbU W- made lhut N;iiuk held it hub’s 
religious duty to preservt has hair. 
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frightful toll of them. Meanwhile, through executions, some 
of the weaker Sikhs themselves lost heart and there were 
some backsliders, too, but the purged remnant itself per* 
severed with courage, refusing to give up swords for staves, 
drums for alms-bowls, at id trumpets for the rebeck. 
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The Khalsa had actually been 
caught between the upper and the 
nether millstones, lire lower stone 
was Hinduism, for the most part 
static, resting on the basic earth, 
and the upper stone that turned 
and ground was in the hands of 
Moslems. The figure holds not 
only for comparisons of theory, 
but for mere geographical location, 
also. Sikhism had sprung up in a middle region between 
Hinduism 3nd Islam—or was it bom in a sort of no-naan s- 
land? At any rate, the fonn it had most conspicuously as¬ 
sumed, that of the Khalsa. was being ground to fragments 
in the first decades of the eighteenth century, fragments 
with, nevertheless, some political significance which fell in 
their turn amidst other elements more exclusively religious. 
Sikhism became a conglomerate of sects and parties—but 
sects sometimes have saved a faith, and parties now and then 
have preserved ait order against a better day. It was to be so 
among the Sikhs, and their tragic century reproduced in 
miniature that fragmentation and diversity' which have often 
seemed inevitable and not without sonic final value in the 
progressive process of religion in the life of man. Major 
faiths have had so many "sects that brawl/' Christianity per¬ 
haps more than any other, but they have also had divisions 
through whose sincere devotion the total life has been re¬ 
newed Sikhs had their "differtttCCi” (firqa) and their 
different panths or "paths.” 1 Perhaps these have not always 
been sects in the strictest sense, that is, with the connotation 

»Details of these many "par- Kbazan Singh, and at first hand, 
ties" have been gathered from altogether luo ntimnow for ipc- 
nunv sources, including Gintlj cific mention. 

Singh, Cunningham, Micaulific, 
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of a cutting or tearing ’ that hurts someone, notably those 
themselves who arc cut oft or excommunicated; but Sikhs 
have had divisions winch have suffered in disunion. These 
have been matters not so much of distinction in creed and 
revelation as they have had to do with men, with influential 
and distinguished leaders. 

Consider the Banders, for example, "the party of Banda," 
known also as the Batidapan th, or "those of the Ban da-way.” 
This is not the first party in point of time, or one oi unusual 
importance, but is a group formed out of the emergency 
attending Banda—the simplest sort of partisanship whi ch 
shcci emergency produces. The Bandeis emphasized their 
difference riot only from ordinary Sikhs, but from many 
members of the Klialsa, also. Id 1 ere may have Isecn some 
question of expediency in their conduct. For a while, as we 
know already, there was a price on the head of every Sikh, 
on members of tlm Khabt, in particular. An “imperial edict” 
was for a brief time in force calling for the extirpation of the 
Sikhs. They especially were marked men who wore beards 
and topknots and distinctive patty symbols. Ordinary Sikhs 
were allowed from about 1 718 011 to resume their normal 
life in their several villages, but long after that the Mughals 
carried on a campaign of suppression, making rnartvrs of 
all they sk-w-in the estimation, at least, of the Sikhs them¬ 
selves. Where many of the Sikhs were executed in Lahore 
m 1745 has beer known to their fellows as Shahid Ganj. the 
"place of witness'* (ix. p of martyrdom). Some Bandeis nmv 
and then were martyrs. But the 'Banda men” had other 
causes of complaint besides the Mughal persecution, such 
issues, for example, as the legitimacy' of the guiuship, the 
regularity of administration, the personal habits and marks 
of Sikhs, and temple and gurdwara management. Bandeis 
had complain! s beyond the mere reject ton of their once 
proposed battle dy of "Fatah Omhan”! They were not 
committed completely to the kskU. Hicy objected to the 
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eating of meat and confined themselves to vegetables— 
except onions. They even counted fish as meat, and pre¬ 
served a taboo on meat and fish and onions. Regular Sikhs 
have eaten meat, hvh and any vegetable. Bundcis tell into 
the luibit of arran ging marriages within their own ranks ex¬ 
clusively. Although they did not repudiate the authority of 
the ten gurus and of the Adi Graiith. they came to insist on 
living under their own malm lit or spiritual superior; and the 
gnat issue which ultimately brought them into clear relief 
as a party with a "difference” was that of temple manage¬ 
ment, the administration of the central shrine, the Durbar 
Sahib, in Amritsar; and their failure to secure control of this 
central sanctuary was more decisive in their fortunes than 
any idiosyncrasies of garb or diet or domestic management. 

Those Sikhs were uncommonly conspicuous who con¬ 
trolled the Darbar Sahib, so great was its ptestige. and 
Amritsar was all the more the central city of the Sikhs with 
the waning of the glory of Aiuiodpnf which did not recover 
from the damage done it by the Mughals in 17^4? although 
the Sodhi Sikhs themselves had partially rebuilt it. The 
fkuidcis made « bid for Darbar Sahib sovereignty and 
precipitated a crisis in 17- 1 during the Baisakhi festival by 
laving claim to a proportion of the funds of the temple 
and the kitchen, llic various gums had had charge of these 
funds and had relied on them for their own expenses and 
for the maintenance of the public kitchen whence guru Li 
langur, or “gurus victuals” were dispensed, and after the 
virtual termination of the guru-line the funds had been ad¬ 
ministered by a committee of the Kluilsa. And now the 
Ban elds contested this arrangement, assembling tm one 
occasion at the Daishani gateway under their own chief. 
Malumt Singh, and making their demands known to the 
Kfiaha party. Fortunately the dispute was arbitrated by 
Maul Singly of the committee of temple-management, in 
consultation with Mahant Singh, with only a minority of 
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thi: fhtidcj'i finally dissenting, Ihc dissenting few were 
themselves expelled front the temple precincts, 1ml were 
never fully excommunicated. They took up residence in 
Jammu State, south of Kashmir, in ;i village beside the 
Cheuub rivcT. to which they gave the name of Dera Baba 
Banda Singh. Long afterward they were recognised official I v 
as loyal SiLhs by the great Sikh maharaja Ran jit Singh who 
made them certain grants-in-aid, their partisan activities liad 
long since ceased, although they had preserved among them¬ 
selves some sense of “difference." 

Many other parties actually antedated the Randtis, and 
some or these survived them. They varied in importance and 
effectiveness, even as they varied in their emphases on 
things religious and political. Several minor groups seem to 
have been more intent on politics, if (U >t on matters per¬ 
sonal, among whom we may cite, for example, the Handalis, 
the Ramraiyas, the Mine of Firtbi Chand, the Dhitmaliw 
and the Masandis. 

Hie 1 Tundalis, as they came to be known, were dissenters 
from the uncertain days of the third gum, Amar Das (d. 
1 s 7 -} )• were at last, about x6^o, completely ostracised 
by reason of a f rue-love alliance between Bidhi Chand, their 
chief, who was an official of the Jandyah gurdwata, and a 
Moslem woman. He retaliated by proclaiming forthwith a 
party of his own and by the formation of vet another cult, 
for which he compiled his own edition of the Granlh and a 
jmani&itiu, or “life" of Nanafc, m which he portrayed 
Nanak's own free love with a Moslem mistress! And he 
recorded m tliis life 3 journey Nanak made, supposed!.v, 
to the “true land" of the “bright god" Niranfan where lie 
became awnre of the preeminence of Kabtr the humble 
weaver, and where lie learned of the coming of God's special 
messenger "Il.uubl.” Bidhi Chand subscribed to these 
revelations and instituted at Jandyala with himself as the 
expected messenger the worship of Niranfan. He gained a 
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desultory and disreputable following and was succeeded as 
head of the cult by a son of lus born to a Moslem mistress. 
Flic party became more and more Islamic, took part with 
Moslems sometimes in the destruction of Sikh documents 
and properties, and were finally penalized and dispossessed 
by Ran jit Singh. 

The Raimaiyas (Rammis) sprang from Ram Rai. son 
of gunt Mar Rai by .1 concubine, and maintained themselves 
in dissent in the vicinity of Debra Dtnr with no peculiar 
doctrines of their own apart from Ram Rat's own pretension 
to the gumship. Guru Gobiud Singh had some reason to 
think they were responsible for some of his father Teg 
llaliad 1 us difficulties and had acquiesced in his execution, 
and, consequently, he once dealt severely with them Banda 
Singh, also, held them in contempt and once expelled sonic 
of them from evening prayers for what he deemed an insult 
to the memory' of Gob in d Singh. 

The “mine" or “contemptiblcs” uf Pirthi Chaud were 
designated thus by guru Arjun, his brother, who denounced 
them for their attempt to poison hint in Ihe interest of Pirthi 
Ctuind's own claim to the gumship. Mi ne, etymologically, 
described primarily an ox made unsightly by drooping horns 
that curved over its face. These contemptiblcs settled south 
of Firazpur in the neighborhood of Kot Mar along the 
Sutlej river, 11111 in tain in g opposition to gum Arjun. Perhaps 
they and the Dhinnaliyc. also Aqun's opponents, were ac¬ 
tually one and the same group, foe Dhir Mai was a name 
sometimes applied to Pirthi Chand. 

The Masandi? were at first persona] agents or deputy 
revenue officers of Arjun selected from the Masand clan of 
khakis. Their special task was the collection of the offerings 
preparatory to the annual assembly, but they came to think 
of themselves as a body of hereditary stewards to the guru 

s Maoniliffc, 1. p. lii, mentions a temple «F ihdrs then*. 
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and to arrogate to themselves something of the guru s per¬ 
sonal prestige in their intimate re la Horn with his household. 
They actually resisted later on the authority of guru Cohind 
Singh and lie, in turn, denounced than—and dismissed 
them, all but two or three in whom he had some confidence. 

These preceding four or five lesser groups were by no 
means com parable with such major groups as, for example, 
the Nanukpanthis, the Udasis, the Akalis or Nihaitgl or 
Shahidis lknown by all three names*, the N'irmaJas and 
the Scwapanthis. 

Tile Nanakpauthis have been on the whole fairly mimer- 
ous, although never closely organized. They may indeed he 
the very oldest “sikhs." if, as they claim, they Stem from 
immediate connection with guru Nanak. They have fol¬ 
lowed vaguely the panth or path of Xanak, without the 
establishment of any maths or monasteries. Tire majority 
of them liavc professed no blood connection with the gum, 
although some others who call themselves Nanakputras. or 
“sons of Nanak.” and some, also, called Salubzadas, or "sons 
of the master," have claimed blood-kin ship with him. Some 
Naiiakpnntliis. found among the predatorv Gufjars of 
Nanauta. styled themselves Nanakpraslits. or "worshipers of 
Ntmak," and still others, among the Sidh Sain of Mandi, 
called themselves Nanakgharana, "Manat's household." 
Adherents of the group, in general, were enlisted in central 
India, Biliar and Bengal, mostly, and all together made up 
an indefinite allegiance whose object was only slightly less 
vague than that of a later people of those parts called Sat- 
iianits. They make use of X a oak's name, employ some tech¬ 
nical Sikh terms and a tew of the Sikh prayer formulae, but 
are in no other way at last related to the Sikhs. 

The U das is. whose acquaintance wc have made already bv 
pilgrim visitation, ate the oldest specific subdivision of 
the Sikh religion in actual operation still as a clear-cut group 
Representing a certain stale of mind, cherishing an intimate 
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connection with Naruk through his .son Sri Cliand. they 
developed some objectivity and set up an elective gu rush ip 
whose incumbents would exemplify, they said, Nauwl's own 
indifference to the world. They emphasized udas ot a "sor¬ 
rowful - ’ condition of lonely isolation from the world—or was 
it in token of separation from :i sorrowful worjti? Nunak's 
own teaching and example gave some occasion, as we liavc 
seen, for their point of view, but the th ird guru, Amur Das, 
questioned specifically such interpretation, and tended to 
refuse to recognize them as true Sikhs. I here was no sepa¬ 
ration, however, in his day. nor did Udasis become numer¬ 
ous. Their principles failed to find much favor among the 
various active classes who composed the growing Sikh com¬ 
munity, atid the Singhs, especially, to whom the welfare of 
the Khaim was of more concern than life itself held isolation 
to be futile Uda.sLs, of course, had no political ambition, nor 
did they exert influence in affairs ot state. Gobstid Singh 
resented their inaction and classed them with various "quiet- 
isb.” foT example, with the siggum, or "hcad-pluckcd ’ Jains 
[who plucked out their Hair lest it harbor insects which 
might perish there) and with hn-kota, or ’‘cat-cropped' 
yogis, an ascetic, ear-marked type of wotld-raiomiccrs. 

The Udasis, in the end, became virtually a monkish order 
of those who had pveti up their families (cf. the latter ash- 
jamas' of the Hindu way) and would not remarry. Thee 
wore their hat uncut, or cropped it. or shaved it off. us I hey 
themselves might choose, Tlicy wore caps (unless, as a few 
did, they wore their hair in tufts ) and reddish dhotis* in the 
Hindu manner, dyed red ofttimes in contrast with the blue 
of die keshdan Singh, They rejected the Gtmrtli of Gob if id 
Singh mid confined them selves to the Adi Gran tie 1 lie 
pjalms and prayers of Nhuiak, in particular, were preserved 

‘ In these two latter "stages" * The dhoti tft Hie garment 
the 1 Iiathi has became definitely, awning the middle body, 
irrevocably ascetic. 
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in (heir simple ritual of worship, hut some o! their rites 
reflected Hinduism, especially, and they did not object 
entirely to images. They used the tibk, wore the janeu, or 
sacred cord, and the mala, or rosary, like any l lindu, and the} 
observed the Hindu rites of birth, marriage, death, crema¬ 
tion, and the postmortem ceremony of shraddh. 1 After the 
burning of the corpse, the ashes of it were deposited in a 
sumadli or tomb, after the custom of the yogi and samtyasi. 
Some of the stricter members of the order actually allowed 
themselves to be castrated to avoid impurity of conduct 

There was another order, the Nirmabs, "those without 
blemish," who emphasized as a group the virtue of personal 
purity, but without recourse to physical disfigurement 
These NiUriahs arose with one Bir Singh in the days of 
Gobind Singh, when such virtue was in peculiar need of em¬ 
phasis. and they came to l>e known and very highly respected 
for their habits, being quite sincere arid genuine, and unlike 
certain earlier sulre or "pure Ones’* —a sheer euphemism in 
this instance—whose habits were a stench and a byword 
among decent Sikhs, The Nirmabs at first wore white at 
all times in token of their worthy principles, were active in 
many Punjab villages, and maintained a large establishment 
about the temple itself in Amritsar, It was not long, how¬ 
ever, until a change occurred within the order—without 
compromise of the ideal of purity, however. They organized 
under a iuuh.ni! of their own, with .t council which they 
designated the Afcbara, became it "wrestled" with their 
order's problems They took to wearing reddish odire gowns 
similar to those worn by Udasis and Hindu sadhns—with 
whom, on that account, they were readily confused. And 
they assumed other Hindu ways: preferred, for example, to 
read the Vwtantasutras and other Hindu bonks, practiced 
Hindu rites of birth and death—but with no Hindu mantras 

• Literally, faith and a. rile which tcitiEci to the citric. 
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jl iljcir weddings—and included Hindu shrines in their 
rounds of pilgrimage. As 3 matter of fact, their weddings 
were few, because generally the N inn alas were celibates and 
lived in monasteries. But they did not beg as Hindu sadhus 
did, being more self-respecting, like the Jains, and they dis- 
rega ided caste in the manner of all good Sikhs, 

The Sewapanthis, “those of the service*way.” were very 
circumstantial in their origin. During the Mughal siege of 
Anaiidpur a certain water-carrier by the name of Kanhuiya 
attempted to be neutral and to serve both sides impartially. 
On one occasion he came into the presence of Gobi i id, who 
administered to him a rebuke. At which Kanhaiya quoted 
some words of Gobiud’s own to the effect that sewn, "setv- 
ice,'" was something meritorious in itself, and that, anyway, 
all men were really equal in the sight of God, 1 he gum 
thereupon commended him and gave him leave to go, and 
the humble servant gained, m consequence, a following 
among Sikhs, especially, with his theory of disinterested toil 
—and with Ins refusal of gifts or gratuities in return for sen* 
ice—as also with his theory of a non-partisan ministry both 
in war and peace. A rich money-lender, Adan Shah by 
name, once joined this group and subsidized it and the 
Sewupanthb were often called, accordingly, Adansliahis. 

'I"he Akalis-Nilumgs-Shahidis are by all odds the most im¬ 
portant group which began to function in the eighteenth 
eertfury—with ail importance, m fact, lasting well into the 
present century. Call them "immortals (aknlis), ‘‘reckless 
(tiihang), or “witnesses'' (shflhidis, martyrs), they were 
always militant ascetics War and religion to them were by 
HO means incompatible, they were all soldiers of Altai the 
Timeless”—which is God's true name to them—as if he had 
said U> them that sooner or later under certain circumstances 
his loyal subjects must resort to war. They first appeared 
about i6qo under one Man Singh, in the days of Gobind 
Singh, contemporary with Bir Singhs Nirniidas. and an- 
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tcccdcnt to the formation of the Khalsa; and they became 
the most ardent and able defenders of the Khaki—against 
any innovations, for exam pie. When Banda proposed the cry 
of "Fateh Darshan." they drowned it with their own cries, 

I I icy were ever ready for a demon stratum on the Khaki's 
behalf, and readily associated politics, as well as warfare, 
with religion. They were zealous in Anandpur after its re¬ 
building, where memories of Cobind stirred them, where 
they might recall that Man Singh, their founder, had borne 
Gobind on his bath through the very line of Mughal sentries 
to the house of Culaba, when the guru's feet were them' 
stives too sore to bear him, and that in the last extremity 
when the guru s final escape was necessary, Man Singh and 
other faithful singlis bore the ostensible "corpse" of Cobind 
on 3 Litter toward the burning ghat, while Days Singh walked 
beside it waving the cluuri fan abmc it and reciting from 
the requiem ritual. 

And they were zealous in Amritsar, were these Akalis, 
often assuming the leadership in worship. They convened 
there in *764 the first Sikh gurumatta or diet, and were 
often truly feared not only by the common people but by 
the itrdais or “governors." hi the days later on of the Sikh 
Confederacy they were virtually a mid or administrative unit 
in themselves. Then zeal frowned emphatically on Hin¬ 
duism. Following Cobind’s own example, they rejected the 
Hindu rites of birth, marriage, death, etc.; and. although 
they had in their own way foresworn the world, they were 
ever ready to fight in the open as kluttris, or "soldiers," of 
AkaL It was then with "reckless" abandon tlut they could 
hecomc shahidiv "witnesses." They were accustomed to dis 
cipbne. could fight singly or in companies. They had their 
own distinctive uniform of blue > a Pathan or Turkish blue) 
—once resisting Banda s Specific order to abandon itf The 
most distinctive devotee” among them has since worn a blue 

* Set iUuitfatinn No. 5. 
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coat or tunic tied about the waist with an ochre-colored sash, 
a lofty, conical turban of blue cloth held together by a steel 
discus, steel bracelets on his wrist, an iron chain across one 
shoulder and an emblematic sword at his side (emblematic, 
but real enough for tragedy on occasion!, But this of late 
has been the distinctive garb of the exclusively religious 
devotee, although at once reminiscent of the Khalsa uniform 
in action Hie headquarters of the order has been the Akal 
Tail it. 7 opposite the temple in Amritsar. 

The Atnlis served themselves the chosen heirs of the 
peculiarly Cohindi tradition and ultimately rallied many 
other Siklis besides to build the KHflisa of Oohiud's dream, 
whereby some active unity was forged at hist out of the 
many parties which had gone their several ways. Therein 
politics comes to the fore, with special reference to the 
Moslems against whom the Sikhs contended then as a 
definite "third religion," to use their own expression. 
Sikhism as a religion would build itself, therefore, a house 
of state, all ties with Islam being at last severed and those 
with ! 1 indus disregarded. 

from I he middle of the eighteenth century bands of Sikhs, 
representatives of various parties, were everywhere in the 
Manjha region of the Pan jab and in the Pooh region below 
the Sutlej river. They lived precariously, but with a stcadv 
access of prestige— sometimes adding to it even in defeat, 
when the victors deemed it wise to favor them with terms. 
Many members of these parties, even while a price was on 
their heads, boldly visited Amritsar for worship at the Darbar 
Sahib. Sikhs suffered, for example, with the test of northern 
India during the six invasions. 1747-1767. of the Persian 
monarch Ahmad Shah, and were once defeated by hu 1 in 
1762 near Ludhiana with .1 loss of twelve to twenty thousand 
men—the figures vary, but Sikh tradition calls the rout the 
Ghufu G liar a. the "great disaster." 'flic Sikhs, however. 

1 See illustration Nu. ft. 
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recovered from this, their tanks filled up again and their 
spirits rose with ever new opportunities for war. They had 
likewise tested out their mettle mean while against other 
Indians in the Fan jab proper. For two years. 1756-1758, dur¬ 
ing an interval between Ahmad Sltah’s incursions, the Khalsa 
leader, Jassa Singh, had seized and occupied Lahore, had 
officially proclaimed the Khaki and had Issued coins in its 
name. And soon after the “great disaster" they made their 
power further manifest in that very neighborhood bv plun¬ 
dering Kastu. where the wife and two sons of Gobind had 
been slain, defying the Moslem rulers there, mean win le¬ 
an d distributing their loot widely and generously among the 
villagers below the Sutlej in token of their good will and 
their prowess. 

There was indeed a gathering bitterness toward the Mos¬ 
lems—the hated “Turk," as they kept calling them.* So bitter 
was the Sikh reaction against their former masters, that 
sometimes when a mosque was included in a tegion cap¬ 
tured, it was razed at once, and its former custodians were 
forced to wash its platform and foundation stones with the 
blood of hogs. And there was increasing strength as well as 
bitterness* and in 1764* on the very eve of Ahmad Shah's 
last raid, a committee of the Akalis undertook to call a 
gunmiatta, 01 diet, in Amritsar, to proclaim the independ¬ 
ence of the Sikh state and religion. This was a seal of larger 
and more inclusive unity among the Sikhs, a representative 
assembly sitting as a committee of the whole f sarbat) and 

* Political adjustment by Silhs credited with raying that he JuuJ 
was seine limes sought by a doe- cause |n keep himself aloof from 
tone of two sovereignties, the both the Hindu arid the Turk 111 
spiritual rule ..if Nanai and the then absurdity 1 ibid., !, p 179), 
temporal rule of DjIuj Site Tori, and Nanai could he made tti say 
all men being creatures of God "Hindu Tint din sabli lure" 
himself 1 c( Khazari Singh, it. p. (Hindu and Turk religions aic 
^9-1). hut Gobind is once hath false)—-Rag Asa. 
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taking counsel [math) in the name of God the Gum—this 
was indeed a gunmiatta, a theocracy. 

Not that unit) 1 was by this hme actually and permanently 
achieved! it could not be achieved merely by a proclamation. 
However, there was an effective leadership by a party, rather 
than by a single individual, and God himself was Guru. 
Diversity remained: varieties of blood and blood-relation- 
ships, of official prerogatives and ranks, of vested interests 
in land-holding—and tiie peculiar status am! activities of 
converts to the order. Most Siklis hid once, of course, been 
Hindus, and many of them cherished feelings with respect 
to inter-dining (some of them continuing to be reluctant to 
join in the common meal, the ritual communion, at the diet 
in Amritsar). Some Sikhs were mad ha bis. or Moslem con¬ 
verts, i.c,, converts from Islam, and some laid been un¬ 
touchables. Mart)' were untutored—in fact, few were edu¬ 
cated men. including even those who had come of the 
kavustlra, or "writer," class, while some, like N:mak and 
Gobind, were indeed literate in several languages. The more 
literate would, naturally, fill the posts of gnmthis. or "read¬ 
ers," and take charge’of the services of worship in the 
temples of Amritsar and Tam Tsuan and m the gurd warns 
in Hie villages, but there was no guarantee at all of uniform¬ 
ity of religious education. There were, in fact, two Grautfis 
oil the very altar before which the gprumatta met tlie 
“book" of Nanafc and the "book" of Gobind Singh, and 
although all Siblis recognised tlie former, the authority of 

the latter was limited to Singhs. 

Sikh unity was at this time that of emergency and action, 
rather than that of theory and culture. There was theory, 
to be sure, in the movement as a faith, but [.here was yet no 
culture adetjuate to afford it a unified expression. Sikh cul¬ 
ture was that mainly of the poor Jat cultivator and it had 
little to commend it in comparison with brahma meal and 
Islamic culture, whether Ural of learning ox of art Tn time 
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'some Sikhs became woodcarvtrs, for example, of exlraordi- 
tiaiy skill, whose doors and windows in several old Sikh 
towns arc admirable examples of the handicraft:, and others 
acquired stall in a certain imitative architecture and design, 
but Sikhs long remained eh icily men of action— the keshduri 
Khalsa type, especially, who took pride in stubborn courage. 
These held id high esteem men who could pierce a thick tree 
with a sharp shaft from a strung bow, and who could slay a 
tiger with one sure stroke of a swift blade. They relied on 
strength of arm to protect their fields and herds and families. 
Cattle-lifting was an honorable profession among them—and 
in their many raids, we should observe, they seldom violated 
womanhood or tortured captives 

Unity of action came at last by way of parties, bands and 
ranks called inisls, "equals, 4 '* There was contest among 
them, to be sure, ami they were not altogether equal, but 
lather something feudal, and yet, nevertheless, there was a 
merging finally productive of comparative stability. Political 
occasion and incentive combined with religions zeal into an 
ethical and social constitution. Each inisl—there were about 
a dozen misls—bore its own distinctive title, and had its own 
sirdar or chieftain who gathered followers from local, nearby 
villages. The misls varied in importance with the ability 
and prowess of the sirdar^ the numbers of their followers, 
their capacity for forage ( perhaps we dare say pillage, too) 
and their contributions to the general funds. 

The Phnlkia mis! belonged to the Mahvti Doab region 
below the Sutlej river, and their Patiala branch acquired 
most distinction. The other misls belonged above the river 
in the Punjab and were composed, in general, of Sikhs of 
the Mnnjha region, the Bhangi rnisl being in the lead (see 
below). Each mis! under ib own earthly leader preserved 
some independence and often acted on its own initiative, 

•Cf. the accounts d lliese in tiitiglum, pp jofmo; 
cur many sources, me lading Cun- Singh, i, pp_ 164-joi, 
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and misls now and then opposed cadi other, but all were 
linked together in a loose confederation which called for 
common action against 3 common foe^agaimt the Mos¬ 
lems, generally. Only one conspicuously religious pauth, the 
Akali-NiIiang-Sha]iidi t was in effect a ntisl, although it was 
not so styled, because it professed complete independence 
of any earthly leaders, except as they acted in devotion to 
Akal. Tlie A kalis {to use the one designation only) were 
actually, after all, a cross-section of the Sikh community 
and were a sort of interdenominational constituency in an 
exceptional position to assume the lead among confederates, 
'lliis character, together with inherent strength, placed litem 
in presidency at ttic general diet, 'They more than any 
others conserved the memory of the martyrs and exemplified 
the role of martyrdom. As recently as 1921-19:5 they en¬ 
gaged hi ominous political demonstrations against British 
rule and had figured previously in the “massacre in the 
jaflianwala thigh/" 

The ten more exclusively separate, political mi sis under 
earthly leadership were these: 

Aurtm-Auv, Its sirdar was a fat distiller who rallied about finti 
his own "people" iidil. an Arabic word much m use bv Moslems, 
often with a religious connotation: there were, for exam pie, ahlii'l- 
lah, "people of God/' saints, faejirs, and there were wain, friends of 
Cod and saints. Ahluwalh may indeed connote sonic fervor) 

From these "people" came later on the house of Kapiirtlisb, .1 
leading tulinr; family of the Punjab. 

Bb.vNgi, fts chief was a Jat peasant who was himsdf a hcnip- 
actdicf, as some cf lus people, also, were Such is the very meaning 
of the name—bhang is "hemp" and a hempCtHiCoctiun has t?cen 
very widely drunk, although with the Sikhs it was no! a ritual act, as 
it was, for'instance, with the hashishm, Hemp-infuriated "assurius” 
of Crusader times among the Syrian riiiiiiiitaiti*. 

Dauwala. A hand gathered about a klutri shopkeeper whose 
princrp.il commodity WAS ri.il or "rice" ir commercial form, or other 


* s Cl pp, 5if, above 
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kinds of "sp!H ,F foods, such js pas acid lentils. A dabwala was a 
dealer in pulse, and there may have been such an iutcicst among 
mest of the members of this mist, 

Fy/.alpujujl Its sirdar a [at Lmd-ovmrT who assumed the 
title of iiawab* a “nabdhr nr governor. He boasted that he had slain 
with hrs own hand Eve bund red Moslems, fib people, needless to 
uy* were Smgjrif The name may be merely that of hhalpiiT, a "set¬ 
tlement 1 ' or a ■■division'* in a particular locution. 

Kamiaiya. The name is that of a Jat peasant—merely a proper 
name, accept that otherwise it was sometimes arming Hindus a name 

applied to Krishna. 

Nakkai. A group unde; a J it peasant of Nakka, a village southwest 
of l_3lio?e. 

Njshanwala. It! leader, ubatmei Isis given name, had been a 
rnskm. or "standard," hearer in a previous Kkalsa army, aud this 
group may have rallied under this nishalL 

PtttrtriA, Tts sirdar was a Bhulti Rajput whose holdings lay below 
the Sotlep He was in a position to assemble an impontig full owing, 
From his tine have come the "PtiulJqan chieftains/* Patiala. Nflbha 
and Jhrod* who have figured prominently among Ihc inchan aristoc¬ 
racy, Patiata bang preeminent among flic Sikhs. 

Ram gar m a. jlus group dwelt in the Amritsar neighborhood and 
derived then name from a gaih, or "'fort/' which they built and 
called Ram garb, which* somewhat enlarged subsequently„ still stands 
outside the dty # s western wall. 

Sukkarciiakta, Who indeed was he whose name this mid hose? 
He may have been a Jat, ora Bbatti Rajput, nr even a Sana gypsy— 
it doesn't matter much p for the name is best remembered in connec¬ 
tion with Maharaja Ranjjit Singh, a scion of this home, the most 
successful of ill I the hi is! leaded 1 

To an outside observer before the dose of the eighteenth 
century’ Sikhism wa$ a loose collection of inish and sirdars, 
of panths and mahouts, and the Sikhs gQ together were a 
small minority of tlic total population Politics among them 
were more apparent than religion: in fact, polities and war¬ 
fare had it seemed, preserved religion, which otherwise 
might not have lasted in the abstract But the close observer 

** See below, pp ijSf- 
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would have seen that this loose confederacy was. nonethe¬ 
less, dominated by an ideal, a most compelling factor, none 
other than the ideal of tile Khalsa—and religion was one. 
perhaps the chief, of its ingredients And within the province 
of religion there were considerations of human character 
and conduct. The men of action who were meeting the 
emergency moved in it field so large and varied that no teis 
than a three-fold standard should be applied to its appraisal, 
namely, polities, religion and morality. 

Politics, perhaps, is pre-eminently man's affair, while- 
morality is, doubtless. God s, for good is good and right is 
right, whatever men may strive to make of them. Right 
never can be wrong, nor goodness evil, in the providence of 
God who must himself be good and right, no matter to 
wlrat variant degree men may misrepresent him. Politics may 
Ire good or Isad, according to men's standards—there is no 
divine standard of the state as such. Morality 7 , as God s affair, 
is moraUtv or—nothing; and although men s conduct may 
be weighed in part by men’s own standards, the final judge 
is God. Religion, on the other hand, has to do with both 
Cod and man. ll may be good, it may be bad. a I though true 
religion in the end is good, because it leads to God who 
intends to be discovered in and through it. Man (oo often 
has made religion his own affair, even eons true ting God in 
man's own image, while professing to luivc had it all by 
revelation—thatrs, from an objective source, lie says, It is 
not at all surprising that sincere men have often tried to 
get out of politics, and away from religion and come some- 
hmv face to face with goodness, truth and right. Other sin¬ 
cere men have tried to integrate politics and religion with 
morality—and the worth of statecraft creed and ritual has 
varied as men have more or less succeeded in this very into 
gratioiL 

Sikhs faced these very issues, but had yet realized no one 
of them sufficiently to understand fully their mission as a 
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people in the world, Nor luid their demonstration yet con¬ 
vinced their neighbors, who insisted on applying to then 
movement the three-fold test of value. 

Sikhism had yet to he a state, whatever its religion ;md its 
■numb; and its leader in the venture was Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh—in whom still another earthly leader was to play his 
part 

Ran jit Singh 11 became in 1791 at eleven years of age the 
chieftain of the Sukharchakia misl in succession to his father, 
who had himself succeeded his own father, the founder of 
the inisi and its first sirdar, Ruujit's father, actually, had died 
when the lad was eight years old, and the mi si had been gov¬ 
erned for three scars by his mother and a minister (djwan'h 
while Rjnjit himsdf was cared for by fits mother-in-law-to- 
be, a woman of the Kanhaiya nnsj whose daughter had 
already been betrothed to him. Rjnjit owed to Ins mother-in- 
law his early induction into the office of sirdar of his own 
mis), and he soon thereafter had ample opportunity' to 
demonstrate lus powers, proving that Rim jit and peculiar 
fortune were well met. 

During Ran jit’s earlier years Zanum Shall, the king of 
Afghanistan, gained sufficient control of the Punjab to count 
it a province nf his kingdom. The Sikh mists offered him no 
telling opposition. When Ran jit became sirdar of the 
Snkhatthakias, he, in fact, put himself and jus mis! at Zaman 
Shah s disposal and in 1797 he was made governor of the 
province, with Lahore his capital. In i-rgg, 111 Rjujjt'v twen¬ 
tieth year, the king made Lahore over to lum as 3 royal grant. 
What was the meaning of it all? To <1 large extent it was 
the game of politick—international diplomacy in miniature. 
Lahore was actually within the sphere of influence of the 

'- Cf I. Si Criffiii. ftanf/rSirrg/i (ed. I'rmscp, sSj41, 

Singfi (Oxford, lyiij; N. K, and especially Catutinghain-Gar- 
Sitilu, Rise of SiJdi Power (Cal- rett’s History. pp 115-168, 
cutta. 19511); Capt Murray's 
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Bhuogt mid who ruled Amritsar. and Ranjit s "governor- 
ship" and "grant" were, therefore. only nominal I o make 
them more effectual, having Afghanistan's good will al 
reads 1 , an alliance was arranged between the Snkhaidiakia 
and Kanhaiya mists through which pressure was exerted on 
the Bhangis, enabling Ran jit thus to assume control over 
both Amritsar and Lahore—thirty miles apart. Thus, tar suc¬ 
cessful, he soon thereafter commenced negotiations will) 
Ahluwalia, within whose jurisdiction by lam 1 a ran, once 
the home of gum Arjun, and tile second city of the Sikhs. 1 Ic 
visited the shrine for worship and exchanged turbans with 
the Aliluwalia sirdar there in token of alliance. Then he 
linked the Nukkai misl Closely to himself by maming-as a 
second wife—a daughter of the sirdar of the Nakkms. By 
ifk>5, at the age of twenty-five., lie had ‘‘arrived, was the 
most conspicuous leader of the Sikhs. I hat year, he cek 
brated in Lahore. Ins capital, the great annual festival of 
Hob [the Holi of the Hindus), making of it an affair of 
state as well as of religion 

He had no fear of Hindus. Several rajas of the tower hill? 
of the Himalayas had challenged him as early as 1803 and 
180,4,and he had easily repulsed them He could ignore the 
Moslems; they made no serious trouble for him. He may very 
wet I have been—and maybe was—more concerned about the 
English of whose warlike prowess tie had learned by i&o* 
from ,1 certain Maratha, jaswant Rao, a fugitive from Bom¬ 
bay, lie had learned that by the treaty of Hussein on Decem¬ 
ber 31. 180:1. English influence had been established at the 
very heart of the prevtmish formidable Maratliu confederacy. 
J as want fUo. now in flight and seeking refuge with the 
Sikhs, had thought to teach the English just exactly wluit a 
Maratha war was like—and for his pins had been chased by 
the English General Lake up to and across the Sutlej into 
Kan jit Singh's dominions! Not only in distaut Bombay were 
the English settled, they had been yet longer in Calcutta 
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and Madias, and now they were within effective reach of 
the thin border of the Sutlej. But had not guru l eg Bahadur 
himself seen them coming!' 

Ran jit yet had time, however, to imitate them, having 
Somehow learned of their accomplishments—including a 
dramatic lesson at Ins very doorstep (see below). And in 
this lie had the good will of his people, with prestige, also, 
among his own. He must have seemed to them a kind of 
messianic figure for their present need. In his earlier years 
he was robust, a skilful and untiring horseman and a good 
tactician, altogether an able, fascinating person, in spite of 
shortness of stature and—in time—in spite of features that 
were pock-marked and imperfect eyes—his left eye was weak 
and his right eye disproportionately large and capable of a 
piercing, fiery glance In these earlier years he was alert, 
quick of apperception, and knew- how to bear himself with 
dignity. He was appreciative of the opportunity lie had for 
learning, acquired command of Panjabi and Hindustani for 
public purposes and learned a great deal about Indian history 
and affairs. 

Tills was the dramatic lesson: a British ambassador came 
from Delhi to Amritsar to discuss boundaries with the Sikhs, 
and brought with him a guard five hundred strong, mostly 
Moslem si pa his under several English officers. I le stayed two 
months, during which the annual Shi’i Moslem ceremonial 
of Muharram came due. 

(Mulmnam, we may explain, is an elaborate "sacred" 
season extending through the first ten days of the Moslem 
year. I r or Hie Sunnis the new year has some significance as 
such, but for the Shiites these first days commemorate the 
martyrdom of Hiisayn, son of Mohammed’s daughter 
Fatmuh by his cousin 'Ali to whom she was married in 
Madinah. For the Sunnis the season includes a day in which 

11 Cf Klninm Singh, 1, pp, (6if 
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tlicy celebrate the birth «f Adam, the creation (if Eve, mid 
the origin of heaven, hell, the pen and Fate. Tor Shiites it 
calls foi lamentation which culminates in special, spec- 
taniIn: exercises of devotion which may clash with their 
Sunni kinsmen of the faith, since Husayn lost his life at 
the hands of Simms. Taziahs (this is a Persian word for 
“consolation") are built and carried in procession, repre¬ 
senting the tombs of Husayn and of his brother Hasan at 
Karbala. not far from Baghdad T abuts or arks. also, are 
made and carried to represent the litter with its body of 
the slain Husayn.) 

The ambassador's guard, therefore, would celebrate Mu- 
liana in, both the Shiites and the Sunnis oblivious of any 
hostile meaning in the act. But the Sikhs in those parts 
registered objection. They objected especially to the 
"tombs" and arks, although not to the mere dement of mar¬ 
tyrdom Tliis gave an opportunity for crisis, for Moslems 
merely in the presence of the Darhar Sahib had already 
generated tension. The Akalis. in particular, objected—and 
Sikhs in the neighborhood numbered several thousand. A 
dash occurred, but was soon over—to the Sikhs" dismay, we 
may observe. The several hundred sipaliis put the several 
thousand Sikhs readily to rout! It was enough of a lesson to 
the alert Ft an jit to prompt him immediately to undertake a 
reorganization of all his military forces. He liad employed 
cavalry almost altogether, his one respected arm of service; 
his infan try were little better than camp-followers, and his 
guns were negligible lie organized, therefore, artillery and 
infantry, He welcomed khatri Hindus and Moslems (o his 
ranks, established them in separate units, proriding Sikh 
predominance in even 1 branch of service, and engaged Euro¬ 
pean officers to drill them all. He made himself the supreme 
commander, the European officers themselves being suli- 
ordi tinted to his own authority. 

He never, however, was nt war with England, both parties 
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being content to treat with one another, anti Ran jit willing 
to recognize the British “paramountcy." It was by that prin¬ 
ciple that Britain then kept herself in virtual control of 
Indian states- Ranjit tested out the matter, nonetheless, by 
way. at least, of organizing his own misls—for the 'Tlmlkiun 
el lief tains,' it may be remembered, lived below the Sutlej 
which was tacitly the boundary line between British influ¬ 
ence and the Sikhs. In his campaigning—and in his negotia 
tions—among the misls, he, indeed, sometimes crossed the 
Sutlej. Hi is came to the attention of the English, and 
negotiations with them ensued, whereby in 1809 an under¬ 
standing W3S arrived at, the Sikhs to retain their holdings 
below’ the river, but to confine their military operations 
henceforth to their domain above the river. And in accord¬ 
ance with this understanding, Ranjit proceeded to extend 
liL% holdings northward to Kashmir, westward to Multan and 
northwestward (0 Peshawar, all of which regions had previ¬ 
ously been subject to Islam. Altogether, by conquest and by 
treaty, by means of an efficient national army and by 
diplomacy, lie established the Khali in actual operation ami 
in such strength that it flourished until his death in 1839 
Gnlv then was the balance so disturbed that further war 
ensued. 

Wliiit, however, in more detail was the situation of the 
Khaki under Ranjit? What of morals and religion, in par 
Httttar? R.mjit ' own religion was scarcely more Ilian form; 
it was what In. made it. political and diplomatic, an affair 
of man and not of Cod A contemporary doubted if actually 
he bad any “fixed religion,'' and 1 bought he may have sup¬ 
ported Sikhism as something expedient to do. without ever 
making it the "state'' religion This same observer, however, 
remarked that Ins support was given "in the most munificent 
manner/* Ranjit was punctilious in worship, was not only 
present regularly at public praycn, but listened daily to 
leadings from the Atli Gianth rendered by “well-attired 
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pan this/' He was careful, whatever his basic motive, to 
honor Sat Nam and to regard the Khalsa above himself In 
hi$ official signature lie .sh ied himself Akal Saluri. “God- 
helper," He completed the temples of Amritsar and Tarn 
Tamil substantially as they arc today, and erected religious 
buildings in Lahore and elsewhere, as we have learned al¬ 
ready i|p. 3above). 

Nevertheless* his “Sikhism” had something ot a Hindu 
odor, perhaps more pronounced with him than the Hindu 
features of any former leader, i le celebrated Hindu festivals, 
for example, 1 loll, but favored a Sikh appropriation and 
revision of them. He visited and gave financial aid to many 
Hindu holy places. He countenanced sati among the Sikhs in 
general, and at his own funeral women of his household were 
burned, as if by his intention, 'l he sali of four wives and 
Seven concubines is commemorated by symbols on his 
samadh. or "tomb," beside the fort and the gurdwarcr in 
Litiore. In all these respects be yielded to the <[uicl temper 
of the times. He may indeed have felt no greater personal 
responsibility for the Sikh religion. He flic Maharaja was 
but a glorified sirdar, sirdars were men nt state, and at the 
most mere patrons of religion, hi this they differed from 
the ten gurus who were primarily leaders in religion* Be¬ 
fore the time when governors, in fact, assumed office, 
religious leadership had been otherwise provided for—there 
was tlie Grarifh, for instance, and it was in itself the token 
of Sat Nam, And. in addition, there were mahantl 1 * among 
the pan tbs who had assumed something of the priestly 
office among people otherwise indifferent to a priesthood. 

Maharafa Ran jit Singh may not, however, escape persona! 
responsibility for morality. He must have taken undue 
liberty in office, for his acts were not expressive of the 

" MithnnK "wpcriwj,'' ot di- .11 dntinguhhahlr from the ntisb, 
ni sardan. “religjfflJJ headmen”; or political djvtsinas. 
and Hie pintlis, were llic “seen 
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habits of the common people llmt is, to he specific, his 
sexual license was largely personal and not in the manner 
of the Kiwis;!, The families of the simpler peasants had 
every reason to preserve their purity. Household and misl 
ties had theniselves peculiar social and economic value 
Titles to property and the inheritance of it were strictly 
guarded—and so highly esteemed that there may have been 
an economic reason for a certain peculiar main age rite 
among the Sikhs which ran conspicuously counter to the 
Hindu custom, and which aimed at conserving family hold¬ 
ings: a widow might marry the brother of her deceased 
husband, or she might stay single and administer her own 
property; and she might even as a woman or a widow head 
a misl and administer its affairs Marriage rites, it must be 
said, were normally observed, whether they were those of 
the regular vyab or diadi i "marriage” in the higher sense), 
or that of chadar dalna. "the throwing of a sheet" over the 
intended bride, a survival, doubtless, of the more primitive 
marriage by “capture," License was by 110 means common 
with the peasantry, although among the Sikhs there was 
neither pardah (the “veil” i as among the upper classes of 
the 1 lirulus nor harem (seclusion j as observed by Moslems— 
unless, as with some "proper” women of the Sikhs, there has 
been some voluntary practice of seclusion. In the open 
Helds and on the threshing flour many sturdy, unveiled 
women, usually of Jat descent, worked beside their men and 
kept their chastity. 

The Maharaja was himself promiscuous in sex affair s- His 
mother bad been dissolute and he had license, therefore, m 
his blond—and rulers of the day, in fact, were under no 
restraint. Sometimes he observed the marriage ritual, taking 
nine wives by formal shadi and another nine by the more 
vulgar rite of chadar dalna. And, as bn/aar gossip had it. his 
clandestine affairs were legion He maintained several house¬ 
holds, including the famous "summer palace” in the town of 
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Wanicke." But only one son was officially bom to lUni, lie 
the simple'minded Kharak Singh who succeeded him. mid in 
whose hands the headship itself of the Sikh confederacy was 
sadlv impotent There were. on the other linnet, many births 
attributed to Raujit. many claims on hr- paternity, and tin 
two occasions he generously "adopted babies smuggled into 
his apartments. 

hi ether ways, also. Elan jit was immoral. He was addicted 
both to liquor and to bhang. He came, of course, of a lend* 
drinking race, but his own favorite beverage, they say. was 
"a beice compound of distilled corn-brandy, mixed with 
hemp or opium, herbs, musk and the juice of meat. He 
drank frequently and long with jovial companions. Many of 
the sirdars took liquor freely, and used bhang for special 
stimulation, being generally, in time, wretched men with¬ 
out it. Liquor and bluing were both common to the rank and 
hie of Sikhs, also, the Akahs alone consistently abstaining 
from the former—and all Sikhs, of course, refrained from 
smoking. Han jit did not use tobacco, but from his excesses 
lie was a broken man at fifty years of age and a paralytic 
id Iris last five rears of life. 

Ran jit was at list a symbol of uncertain tunes, and 
Sikhism tinder him fell far short of realizing its ideal. Hie 
great omission was morality! Many Sikhs, especially the 
Singhs, were men of eon rage, but they often simulated 
bravery with bhang—and then they sometimes put their foes 
to flight through the ven fear stirred in them, more than by 
then own enthusiastic, brave devotion to a high ideal- 1 hey 
exercised some res I rain t by refraining from tobacco, quite 
unaware even then that confidence and self control came, 
if at all, by some higher, sounder method. Indulgence in 
drugs and drink offset the virtue of ascetic abstinence in 
another quarter, ff there was any sense of opposition to 

11 Gi above, pp. 54*- 
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abstemious Islam in their o\vti indulgence in intoxicants,'* 
if they wore inclined to renounce smoking because it was a 
Hindu habit, the matter was in each instance scarcely moral, 
but rather religious. Nor was sati for the women a moral 
demonstration of devotion. Sikhism bad gained much, but 
at the disregard of morals—men bad really disregarded a 
moral God. 

Even the Khalsj had not been realised in term* commen¬ 
surate with the larger plan of Go bind, which held in delicate 
balance con side rations of politics, moral:- and religion. Rail- 
jit had himself achieved in miniature something, we might 
say, antecedent and analogous to Mussolini's fascism and 
Hitler’s nazism, all of them playing fast and loose with 
morals, and according never more than formal recognition to 
religion, There is some weighty evidence far nil of us in 
what he did, that politics alone spells ruin. A merely political 
state contemplates no proper bounds, mid operates, accord¬ 
ingly, toward expansive self-destruction. Ran jit, m his tom. 
really sealed the KhaWs doom! If he ever expressed—as he 
sometimes did—an interest in education, medicine and com¬ 
merce. foi example, it was an interest incidental to political 
ambition. We sometimes wonder why he did not by mote 
stress oven on religion as an aid to political preferment? His 
disregard of morals maybe the answer. Or was he disinclined 
to lie a ‘’prophet"?—a question not eutiicly irrelevant. 

I here was, in fact, a man in Ran jit's day by the name of 
“Ahmad Shah""—the name itself is common— who was ac¬ 
tive ii s a "prophet" and who cloaked adventure in the guise 
of holy war. He is indeed a symbol of several things: what 
a designing “prophet can do among untutored! people, 

*" Too little regard was paid tn «lh« jit ire* jtc rnntenutiUe" 
wnid* attributed to Nanak that 1 :uinp p , Adi Giantfi. p'. *-*). 
“lie who drink* die [nun me- 11 Cf. Cuntiitighom-Gairctt, 
hriatingj juke uf Had i-, mffi pp, 3 S<ill 
cienliy mlmicalcd” and that “All 
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what the times were which made his particular adventure 
possible, and what the end always is of such a movement, 
this Ahmad Shah was :i Moslem of Hardily, a town two 
hundred miles cast of Delhi and northeast of A2;in in a 
section which the English East India Company soon con¬ 
trol ltd, He was a sayyrd Moslem, one, that is, who claimed 
descent from Mohammed, thus belonging in the Indian 
betting of Islam to the uppermost of the four castes into 
which most Indian Moslems resolved themselves—there 
were, for instance, sajyids, shayks, mughals and pathans. He 
had been a mercenary trooper in early campaigns against 
the English, and had gone to Delhi about iS:o, a little 
while before the English got control. There he came under 
the influence of a Moslem preacher and embraced religion, 
f lis emphasis was scriptural, like that of a simple "Bible' 
advocate, and he quoted Koranic precepts only, without 
reference to anv commentary and canonical opinion. He 
gamed a hearing, as one of his kind has always been some¬ 
how able to do, and attracted several pirs or eh das, “pupils," 
to felmsclf, one of whom brought out a written "basis of the 
faith,” an Urdu pamphlet ill which he argued that the Koran 
as Cod's word could be understood by the simple folk and 
not only by- the learned, and that God had sent a prophet 
from among the '‘ignorant" for all mankind's instruction— 
maybe the pamphleteer was playing upon (he common but 
erroneous idea that Mohammed was actually an illiterate." 
He prcseiiled as the cardinal belief the Unity of Cork and as 
the fundamental practice the exclusive worship of the One 
God and obedience to God's Law through devotion to the 
Prophet. Incidentally, he deprecated angels, saints, monies, 
friars, priests and others who somehow interfered, as he 
insisted, with man's supreme regard for God; :md lie, of 
course, denounced idolatry, In all of which there was, to be 
sure, nothing new, unless its only novelty was an over¬ 
simplification oF religion in terms of the Koran .lione¬ 
ss? 
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and that through the medium of an Urdu exposition as if 
there were no textual or critical problems involved even in a 
translation ul Koranic verses into rm artificial "camp" (that’s 
what Urdu means) vernacular. 

Ahmad and his group actually operated awhile in central 
India and in 1$;; found passage from Calcutta into the Re 1 
Sea to jiddali. and thence to Mecca and Madinah. milking 
the Moslem bajj, or pilgrimage. 11 icy returned to Delhi 
somehow in 1826, the city and region by that time having 
become an English province. Without objection from the 
English authorities, he proclaimed jihad, or "holy war.” 
against those he called the "unbelievers' (mu&hiiks, kafirs), 
creating the impression that he meant the Sikhs, primarily. 
He organized, in fact, a campaign, enrolled perhaps five 
hundred ghazis or crusaders. and proceeded westward to 
Khajrpur on the Judos River in northern Sindh, gathering 
additional support in men and money as he went. From 
Khairpm he journeyed to Kandahar inside Afghanistan and 
thence to the neighborhood of Peshawar along the Kliaihar 
Pass, where he aroused the warlike tribesmen of the 
Usufcn hills to join him. At last, with Iris ghazis and his 
Usufaais he descended into the plains of t he Pan jab against 
the Sikhs and their Punjabi allies! Hicrc was frequent desul¬ 
tory fighting, with fortune favoring first one side and then 
the other, until after several years Ahmad actually won 
Peshawar itself and held it for a twelvemonth, proclaiming 
himself khihr.ih and "defender of the faith" of Islam. But 
the Usufzais themselves grew restless and withdrew Ahmad 
was slain in May iSjt, in a skirmish, and the miscellaneous 
glia/,is slunk track home again. It had been 3 great adventure, 
and nothing more, for Ahmad, at least, although he had alto¬ 
gether .1 stirring day before he ceased to lie. He had aimed 
Ranjit and the Sikhs some slight anxiety, but when the 
finally helpless Ranjit died in 1839. there were still other 
sorts of Ahmads to Stir the* Sikhs to grave concern and to 
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engage Ihetn in bitter conflict England, foi example, on 
teTod the lists in earnest and thus another great religion 
came ujxm the scene, penetrating the very environs of the 
Khalsii and becoming itself the religion of a conquering 
state . 18 

tB It may be mailed I laut Ran- ing or political ascendancy upon 
jit Inrmclf hul not declared a na- mural* and idiginn may not 
banal religion And if may be wisely lie ignmed, 
jdded tlusl the presumptive bdlT- 


Christians tame upon the scene 
as Sikhism, after Maharaja Ran jit's, 
death, passed into yet another 
stage of its career, and there were 
thus four powers m the Pan jab to 
vie vvLtli one another. Sikhism Imd 
reached some understanding with 
the previous powers. Hinduism 
and Islam or, rather, had deter¬ 
mined its essential attitude with 
reference to them, inward Hinduism it was a somewhat 
noncommittal attitude, often one of compromise, but one, 
n evert he) ess, of essential differentiation. With I slim an 
armed truce was established, with a hostile mind prevailing 
on either side. Sikhs bad known Christianity only in die 
abstracL—at least, there were no cl lurches and congregations 
yet in northern India—and only as religion. They had known 
of England at a distance, but knew hex clucflv as a trading 
nation bent on empire backed by arms They were to learn, 
however, of a long, strong blade with a double cutting edge, 
and to be aware of ample opportunity and need tor com¬ 
parative appraisal-or did they actually cuter the new stage 
of experience for themselves with self-preservation their 
supreme concetti? 1‘herc was at any rate no vestige left 
among the Sikhs of their former consciousness of mission 
as a reconciling faith! And they were aw are tluit four religions 
would now contest the field. 

Three aspects of Sikh power, let us be reminded, were 
manifest upon the death of Raiiyit Singh: the political state 
—call it still the Khalsa—with civil authority centered in 
Lai tore, the capital, where Ran] it‘s son. the Maharaja Kh.irak 
Singh, presided; the frith as such, its ritual centering in 
Amritsar, with a certain waning prestige lingering at Ana ad- 
pur, and with sonic bands of Sikhs accustomed to separate 
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paths across what we may call the commons: and. third, the 
army. possibly 125,000 strong, the best equipped and most 
efficient soldiery above the Sutlej, winch shortly found itself 
to be most potent and must expressive of the Sikh ideal. 

An imeasy r balance of the three elements of power was 
soon further, inordinately disturbed, beginning with the 
army. With the great man gone and none to take his place, 
the soldiery grew more and more unruly and a want of dis¬ 
cipline was soon distressfully apparent which dissolved the 
army's unity. A bisection of authority occurred: panchayats, 
those "five-man committees” of Indian tradition, were in¬ 
stituted by the common soldiers who sought thus to provide 
themselves, in contrast with the supreme command, a more 
immediate authority than that of their former superiors. 
This placed the intermediate officers in a difficult and dubi¬ 
ous position somewhere between the administrative authori¬ 
ties of the Khaki and the army personnel; and they suffered, 
in consequence, a distinct loss of power. The panchayats 
themselves did not assume by rebellion supreme authority— 
anarchy was not the issue of tliciraction—but loyalty' was in¬ 
deed undergoing transformation with reference to its true 
objective. The army, at least, was creating and responding to 
an ideal of its own, and that ideal was none other than the 
spirit of Gobi 1 id Singh, the very' founder of the Khalsa and 
the organizer of its military fences! His spirit became actually 
more real and authoritative among the tumps than the 
Granfh Sahib itself; it became virtually their "Cum.' He 
became the very incarnation of the Khaki and the reincarna¬ 
tion of the whole of Sikh tradition from the time of Nanak 
onwards, himself subservient to Sat Mam and Aka] alone, 
'[‘his army ideal, therefore, could unite again both officers 
and men. 

In the name of guru Gobmdsinghji. accordingly,a peculiar 
militancy developed, and its advocates, the keshektri Singhs 
themselves grew' vet more prominent in comparison, for 
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example, with the sahajdari, “easygoing," Sikhs. The kesh 
daris pul within a single frame and side by side the likenesses 
of Njuakji .md Gobjndfi, arid linked the two men in one 
divine succession—representing Nanak now as bearded. 5 
attended by a bearded minstrel and a bearded chatnvwavcrl 
In such a scene* Gobindji sits on a royal carpet in imposing 
state, his left leg drawn under him, bis right knee upright; 
clad in a flowing gown of rich fabric held about the waist 
by a heavy, corded sash; garlanded with rosaries of precious 
gems; wearing on Ids head a feathered, jewel-studded crown; 
a sturdy bow slang over bis left shoulder and a straight, sharp 
arrow in one hand. A hooded falcon, swift and powerful of 
wing and deadly in attack, sits on the forefinger of his right 
horizontal hand, and a heavy scimitar in its jeweled scabbard 
is suspended at his hip. N T or arc the "hill-forts" omitted from 
the scene, which represent his refuge in the mountains 
when Mu ghats hunted him. In such a scene Gobindji is no 
longer the fatjir of Kliafi Khan's report; his dress, rather, 
has greatly altered, and there is no more, perhaps, to add to 
the bazaar print, unless a matchlock and a fid dpi etc. to 
make complete the army's new ideal, himself in his new role 
the devotee of the “timeless" god of War Mere, then, is the 
patron saint of the bearded trooper, not to be mistaken, even 
in a picture, for either j Moslem or a Hindu, for example— 
Gnbind v bend is both uncut and uudyed, whereas the 
Ifmdu has always trimmed his beard and the Moslem has 
cut his own below the lower lip and underneath liis chin; 
and the Moslem Has dyed his beard a reddish or a bluish 
block. Within the meaning of this newer symbolism the 
army of the Khatsa, by means of its pan ebay a ts. assumed 
control in a militant democracy. 

Of course, the army and the state were soon at war with 

'Cl. the traditmn that Nnul - 'ITi.ir of a bazaar print, for 
himself forbade the cutting of example 
the hair. 
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one another The soldiers demanded that the state increase 
their pay, while the state, by reason of its dwindling re¬ 
sources. v. as actually allowing the army's wage to fall into 
arrears! While restlessness increased among the army, two 
civil factions in the state were in competition for control, 
and tilt stage was set for an army demonstration. One of 
the two civil factions was led by Maharaja Khanik Singh's 
vvaxir, Dhyan Singh, who was not a Sikh at all, but a Dogra’ 
of Jammu State, who on the death of Khurak Singh, in¬ 
stalled, with the aid of the sirdars of several mish. one 
Slur Singh, a reputed son of Maharaja Ranpt Jealousy, in 
trigiic and even assassination interfered at once with this 
arrangement, and in 1844 still another reputed son of Ranjit. 
Da Up Singh, was installed against the will of the Dogta 
wazir Dhyan Singh, with Da lip's mother as queen regent 
and Ins own brother as And when these new civil 

rulers Look stock of the army, they decided to disband it. At 
which the regimental pone ha vats acted wit!) becoming 
promptitude, forbidding a single company to disband, unless 
on their own specific order, and renewing their demand 
upon the state for an increase of pay. threatening at the same 
time to plunder Lahore itself if necessary to make up their 
pay. Tie authorities at Lahore promptly avoided the issue 
by suggesting that there was richer booty to be had else¬ 
where, if the army chose to go mid get it—in liter not-ton-dis¬ 
tant provinces, that is. of Multan and Kashmir and in the 
lands below the Sutlej! 

The arms , of course, could not remain in idleness, soldiers 
must have opportunity to fight. Hie weak state of Lahore 
which chose to represent Ihe Khalsa tried to save itself by 
dispatching the restless army into foreign parts and thus 
strengthen its delicate position. This practice had often been 

1 Do*rii. a primitive, migrant with the LVman (logla. meaning 
mixture nt rnimntiiin folk, wlmse mnngict. 
very name inay- be connected 
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adopted bv llic petty states of India in response to some 
principle which seems active also in this case, namely, that 
a state cannot live within itsdf without parts' strife and 
degeneration, that self-prcservjtHiu requires activity beyond 
itself, even the dominance of alien territories. War had been 
the method always used to such an end and the Sikhs had 
learned no other method—or had they already forgotten 
Nanai; s way? Hie maltci was not, however, neighed with 
care, circumstances may not have been auspicious, tlic times 
not ripe, for such procedure, and action was somewhat 
automatic. Neither the Sikh state as such nor Sikhism as reli¬ 
gion would profit ultimately from following such a custom¬ 
ary course of action However, it is a problem for prolonged 
discussion: to what extent cart u Mute maintain itself, renew 
its strength, through foreign conquest, and to what extent 
can a religion sent: itself likewise by oilier than purely inof¬ 
fensive propagation into foreign parts? A state may resort 
to war and a religion may lie missionary, and both of them 
defy thus some sounder principle of action toward the com¬ 
mon good. A religion may be militant while simply using 
the arrows of a legalistic creed and availing itself of the 
armed expansion of a friendly state, The history' of India in 
die regions where the Sikhs were operating holds facts for 
many fruitful judgments on the international polity of state 
and church. 

In September white the Seasonal “nioniopo^* was 

ending, the die was cast among the Siklis for plunder and 
for war. A durbar had been called m the city of Lahore, 
whether by the Maharaja or by the umiv does not matter, 
;md the army assembled about the open square in anticipa¬ 
tion of an audience with the court for whose presence a 
gaddi, "throne/ had been erected in the center of Ihc 
square. Young Maharaja Dalip Singh, the queen mother, the 

< Jim word come, tram the An Ilk 'WntiinT (sewm). whereas 
"barcai" is the native word for rains 
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wm and llicir attendants all came and took tlicir plates 
a$ the army cheered them. Hut it was soon apparent that 
the armv itself was master of the situation. Hie army council 
hud already decreed the death of the wazir for his various 
crimes and misdemeanors, and accordingly -teps at once 
were taken to carry out its wilt. The queen-regent and the 
little maharaja were conducted respectfully to a tent made 
ready for them where they might not set the execution, and 
the wazir was seized, compelled to hear the judgment and 
dispatched in the sight of all the army. This demonstration 
of the army’s power in affairs of state seemed to satisfy the 
soldiers at the moment, and they were willing to accept the 
state's suggestion that they do their further fighting some¬ 
where civ . This was actually the plan of the queen-mother, 
whose fundamental motive is by no means cleat. That she 
feared tile army is clear enough. Sire may have feared the 
English, also, and even more, and may have expected in¬ 
evitable war between the English and the Sikhs to accrue 
somehow to her advantage. 

A British envoy to Afghanistan had written in 1841 to 
the English East India Company's governor-general in Cal¬ 
cutta advocating the crushing of the Sikhs and suggesting 
that mads throughout the Panjab be macadamized. The 
company did annex Sindh in February 1843—; proclaiming 
the acquisition by the famous message. “\Ve have Sind." 
which some interpreted .is "We have sinned,' 1 The Sikhs 
thus knew' what surely was in store for them, if they, too, 
declined to accede to the English policy of "protection" 
which was then expanding— unless, indeed, they could beat 
tlit British (mhiic Sikhs 1 bought they could} and them¬ 
selves inherited the government of India! In any event the 
Sikhs were ready and eager for the fight, to test their merits 
with a Christian nation—although there is no evidence of 
"holy war” on cither side—and in December, two moot Its 
after die durbar, the army of the Khalsa, thirty to sixty thou- 
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sand strong, with 3 hundred to a hundred and fifty guns, 
crossed the Sutlej under its comm under is telnet, Tcja 
Singh.' T his was a bread) of the boundary agreed upon in 
iSoq, 

The Siklis had at least some ground for thought that their 
task was not impossible. They knew that the British could be 
whipped In January 1842. a contingent of four thousand 
fighting men and twelve thousand followers returning from 
Afghanistan, where it had been to thwart a move bv Russia, 
had completely perished, except for a single surgeon by the 
name of Biydon, wiped out by the snows, privation and the 
deadly volleys of hostile mountaineers. The Curklia ruler of 
Nipai waxed bold over this disaster and gave puppet shows 
in Katmandu, his capital, in which despicable, low-caste 
natives were garbed as Englishmen and dragged ignoniini- 
omh through the city streets. And the Sikhs had known that 
I lie peoples of the Daub had not been altogether well* 
disposed toward their English “protectors" there, although 
no attempts at armed resistance had been made. T hey 
counted also on list good will of many who bad suffered 
at the bands of Englishmen or under English rule. Hie 
memory still lingered of the appalling famine of 1837-1S3S 
which had taken a toll of about eight hundred thousand 
lives from Allahabad to Delhi, in spite of certain measures of 
relief by 1 the Government and by several Christian mission¬ 
ary agencies. And Britain's speeds reprisal for the klmbm 
Hass disaster of January 1842 was accompanied by such wan¬ 
ton destruction, barbarity and bombast, that her good name 
bid suffered sadly The crossing of the Sutlej was accom¬ 
panied by high hopes. The Sikhs at least anticipated loot 
if not a martial victory in the end. 

I hcir numbers and equipment were impressive, but their 

Th e Cunningham-Cam i ’ .rod the war with die English is 
History, pp. =14*175, tells fully fully told in pp, 274-3 nj. 
the story of events 1859-1843. 
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discipline was weak. The authority of the two commanders. 
Tcja Singh and Lai Singh, was seriously impeded by the 
regimental panchsyab’ more immediate control, and the 
panchnyats themselves did not thoroughly cooperate. The 
Very first encampment of the forces and their inticnchmcnt 
at h inizpur, ten miles below the n\et f was dcstlltoty, and 
when on the approach of the English army, they advanced 
ten miles to Mudki to meet it, there was no coordination of 
attack—and they met with quick disaster. They were put to 
flight with a loss of many men and many guns, and retreated 
to the river to Eiruzsliah. Both sides lost heavily in the ensu¬ 
ing two davs battle, but the British won. A month later, 
the British won again at Aliwal. and two weeks thereafter 
concluded the campaign by the battle of Sobnion in which 
Sikh resistance vanished and the roads were left wide open 
through the Parr jab to Lahore On the 20th of February 
r S^6. fifteen months after the Sikhs had undertaken war, the 
British army occupied Lahore, and three weeks afterward the 
Khaki submitted to a final treaty. 

By the provisions of this treaty between England and the 
Sikhs, the latter renounced any and all claim to lands below 
flic Sutlej, surrendered then holdings between the Ruptii- 
Sutlej and the Bds, and reduced I heir forces to ia.000 
cavalry. 30.000 infantry and a modes t battery of guns 1 they 
liLLtl ]r>vf ninety guns in action and had surrendered thirty' 
six). The British on their part confirmed the independence 
of the Khaki aud recognized thirteen--year-old Dalip Singh 
as Maharaja. But they went still further toward the adjust¬ 
ment of affairs in north west Irulu beyond the Sikhs. Hiey 
seized Kashmir from its Dogra raja. Gulab Singli, brother 
of the wazir whom the Kbaba army had executed in Lahore 
—two brothers who had been named to office by Ran fit—and 
then made a treaty with him by which they allowed him to 
■■buy*' his kingdom back again for seventy-five Uklts of 
rupees {Rv, 75/50,000, 01 about Sa, 500,000). 
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By another trusty with the Sikhs it was provided: that 3 
British “resident" should lie stationed in Lihorc, that inter¬ 
nal reformation be accomplished tliat arrearages be paid up 
to the Khalsa arms, and that the jagin. or land-estates be 
redistributed. This treaty' was signed by thirteen Sikhs repre¬ 
senting “tlic chiefs and sirdar; of the state" and it called for 
the virtual administration of the state by the British of “all 
matters in every department” until the Maharaja attained 
his majority in 1854- 'Hie British thus extended over all the 
Sikhs their ‘'protection” policy. A Christian power Kid at 
last gained the ascendancy above the Sutlej and even up to 
the northwest frontier of India. 

The respite was very brief, however, and many things 
persisted to make it so. Hie British acquisition of the Ban 
jat> afforded new occasion for a conflict of older issues much 
debated elsewhere and never fully settled—not yet settled in 
1945. In politics it was the perpetuation of a form of “dual 
government” which caused disturbance. The Resident, 
Henry Lawrence, whom the British settled in Lahore, was 
one of the most Christian men and ablest administrators 
ever in the India service, and some historians have said that 
he and the British government were disposed toward “justice 
and moderation ... in accordance with the customs, feel¬ 
ings and prejudices of the people,” a profoundly sympathetic 
policy: but. after all, it was, in theory', a dual government. 
The Sikh queen-regent and her wazir had been removed. 
Maharaja Da Up Singh had not attained majority and the 
English Resident was, therefore, meanwhile in absolute 
control. 

Dual government had failed before in India, not only in 
Bengal under its Nawab and the East India Company's 
Governor- Central Clive, but elsewhere, also, tt represented 
the company's method under the British charter of acquir¬ 
ing actually, but not in name, various new territories which 
were tlius kept out of any direct control by the British 
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Grown. It was a plan by which everything administrative 
was done by and for the company but in I tie name of some 
powerless, dependent prince. It was not a method, even if 
anyone thought it was, of effectually conceding foreign 
domination, or of ministering to Indian pride and con 
dilating Indian resentment. The con it turn people, of course, 
eared little then who governed them, if only the taxes which 
they had to pay were not too heavy', but the Indian leaders 
well knew who really ruled—and they greatly cared. The 
leaden of the Khalsa, for example, chafed under "residen- 
liat” rule, in spite of any prospect of legal- economic or 
general melioration in the state, including a regulation of 
the taxes. 

There was. to be sure, another cogent phase of the admin¬ 
istrative problem, and that was the quality of Indian officers 
themselves—officers not merely of the army, but rajas and 
sirdars, also—in spite of any consideration of whose problem 
it was. Maybe it was India's own problem even at that time. 
Indian administrators, however, had not made too good a 
record among themselves nor on behalf of their own people. 
They were usually bred in the traditional methods of 
Squeeze and graft, and were by tradition and their own 
nature prone to partiality and patronage, and, although these 
methods were sometimes modified and even nullified by 
tribal, caste, sectarian or some other form of communal con¬ 
sciousness, the interruption was not for long, as the history 
of Sikhism itself shows, and sometimes this very' communal 
consciousness has itself approved the- traditional methods of 
squeeze, graft, partiality' and patronage. Indeed, the corrup¬ 
tion in Sikhism under its non-Sikh Degra rulers may have 
been the leading factor in the breakdown of the Sikh con¬ 
federacy Many Sikhs had come to distrust their own offi¬ 
cials, and some thought they might do 1 verier under British 
rule, but neither the poorest quality of native rule nor the 
highest quality' of alien rule seems to lie just warrant for the 
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dual scheme of government—at least, neither makes (he dual 
scheme efficient and commendable. An independent nation. 
oh the other hand, is not free to lie unjust nor may corrup¬ 
tion be established, legalized, within it by an international 
arrangement. 

Religious factors, also, were at stake—four now; instead of 
three, as formerly, if they be designated by general terms 
alone: Hindu, Moslem, Sikh and Christian. Whatever ad* 
jiistmcnt had been achieved amidst Hindus, Sikhs and 
Moslems, these three communities with increasing sen¬ 
sitivity looked anxiously upon the fourth which made it 
clear to them and to all the world that the Fanjab was its 
own latest proper field of missions—or, in other words, ac¬ 
cording to the times, a field for conquest and conversion. 
The British Resident in the Panjab or any of his aides did 
not, of course, officially interfere in matter, of religion, hut 
the situation, nevertheless, changed somewhat after i840. In 
that year, after the bloody, costly and indecisive battle with 
the Sikhs at Chilianwala, near the Jhclum above Lahore, 
and after the finally decisive victory over the Sikhs and their 
Afghan allies along the Chenab at Cujmt, the Pan jab be¬ 
came try annexation a British province.* Thereupon followed 
a l.irgc influx of European and Indian Christians, mostly sol¬ 
diers. In 1850 there were eight thousand Catholics alone 
under the care of the Capuchins, .iltiunigh some of these had 
heen long already in the Pan jab, perhaps from the earlier 
activity of Jesuits who had "blessed" in 1597 the first Roman 
Catholic chmcli in Lahore, and from missions of the Car¬ 
melites of Agta who occasionally ventured intr> northern 
India. North India, however, had been practically imper¬ 
vious to Christianity until the tunc of British annexation. 

Protestants—and, of course. Catholics, also—had extended 
their mission work from the south up to the boundary of the 

* Ct. GfrmbrKfgG S!inr!cr History vt India. p. 677. 01 Georgi: Dun¬ 
bar's History of firdi-t, pp Sor-jO? 
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Sutle|. 1 l;uI occupied Ludhiana. for example, since iS}6. 
lulling their time until they could go yet further wider the 
“protection'' of the state. A biographer* of an carl: Punjab 
missionary. Rubai Clark, says that they "prepared them¬ 
selves for the work their faith anticipated when the set-time 
of favor dawned" and that "the long-watched-for day came 
in 1849 with the triumph of the British arms.' "Christian 
men luiri been victors alike in tortuous diplomacy and oil 
bloody Fields" and the mission which was soon established 
in the Pan jab “was intended to be a thank-offering to Al¬ 
mighty God for victory granted over a terrible foe Substan¬ 
tial sums for the new enterprise were collected in the army 
camps. 

Sikhs themselves, as well as Moslems and Hindus, who 
might read such words, would surely judge that the Christian 
campaign was a “holy war/’ or. at least, that Christian mis¬ 
sions awaited hopefully and at last approved the Christian 
army's conquest, whereby missionary effort might continue 
under the new governmental auspices. To be sure, no state 
religion was proclaimed— hot had the KhaLia of tins Sikhs 
proclaimed a state idigion—but obvious prestige would be 
enjoyed by Christianity, and although the English military 
campaign may not appropriately be likened to what the 
Moslem himself may call jihad, ora “Striving" 011 the faith's 
behalf. Christianity stood to gain advantage and was free 
to exercise 3 certain moral suasion, with I he promise of inci¬ 
dental benefits tn converts. 

There were likewise other aspects of the religions situation 
which accrued to conquest There was, for instance, amnnd 
1800. the debatable issue of a Christian government's con¬ 
nection with non Christian practices. In Bengal, in par¬ 
ticular, the government trad been accused by church folk 
at home of encouraging "idolatry. Certain restorations of 

t Martyn CUrfc. Robot Chdr of the ftwjjtffc New York, >907. 
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temple properties and subsidies'in-sid had same times been 
granted. A historian of Indian Christianity, John W. Kaye, 
said in 1859 that ‘the English in India, not very keenly alive 
to the beauty and holiness of their own blessed religion, and 
considerably ignorant of the real character of Hindooisro, 
had Iwren rather attracted by the ‘excellent moralities of the 
Hindoos,' than repulsed by their abominations, and had seen 
in many of the barbarities which we now most deplore and 
condemn, only the courage of the hero and the patience of 
the martyr" 3 The ease of Jagannath’ and his shrine at Pun 
in Orissa had seised to test the general situation, and Kaye 
records that “the Christian Government of India . » . was 
openly and authoritatively aiding and abetting the worst 
forms of devil-worship, taking all the hideous indecencies 
and revolting cruelties of Hiudooism under its especial 
patronage, sending their own masters-of-tlie-ceremonies to 
preside over the hellish orgies, and with paternal tenderness 
managing the property oi the idol temples, pampering the 
priests, cherishing the dancing girls, and doing such honor to 
heathenism generally as was best calculated to maintain it 
in a high state of exultant obesity." He complains that "the 
State became Juggemauth's churchwarden" at the time, al¬ 
though that was, he says, "half a century ago, when the ques¬ 
tion of political supremacy was vet unsettled, and our 
government, in its dealings with tire people of the soil, 
thought it best for its own safety to be openly of on reli¬ 
gion. " What he virtually means, it seems, is that government 
thought it 1 x 551 to favor for political reasons the indigenous 
religions, chiefly Hinduism, and not that it had no religious 
interest 

As political control was gradually extended, governmental 
policy’ with reference to Indian religions was radically 

• Christianity m India, London, 1859, Cf. pp. 475-;o6, especially. 

*»b<d . pp. 366*39** 
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altered. The government announced a severance of any offi¬ 
cial connection with these religions and issued orders in¬ 
tended to prevent any interference with them by any 
government official. Incidental to the establishment of this 
procedure, the attempt was made to distinguish dearly 
between the Christian servant of the Government and the 
missionary servant of the Church, and even to distinguish, 
in the case of any given servant, between his status as an 
officer of government and his activity as a missionary—an 
effort that would have been amusing, had it not involved 
some serious, uudifferentiable relations. It was in April 
1847 that the official action was announced by the Directors 
of the East India Company, calling “ 'immediate and par¬ 
ticular attention' to the necessity' of Government servants, 
civil and military, abstaining from all interference with the 
religion of tlie natives of India,” 141 It had been observed that 
“soldiers and civilians were usurping the functions of the 
missionary,” and tliat “some indiscretions had been com¬ 
mitted." The alteration was at best a superficial action based 
on a want of understanding. Tire principle of "non-interfer¬ 
ence," for example, was left altogether vague, for the for¬ 
eigner had not yet discovered how closely interwoven with 
religion among the Hindus. Musaluiam and Sikhs were such 
civil questions as the inheritance of property, marriage and 
funeral ceremonies, and the very' status of the Christian 
convert Although neutrality and toleration were explicitly 
established as the policy of government, religious tensions 
were inherent, in administrative action, and were bound to 
be disruptive and to lead to blows. 

In tlic Pan jab in 1849 and following, the territory having 
been annexed to Britain, the natives had occasion to observe 

ia For the religious difficulties rel.ilions with the Sikhs, An ca- 
of the Company and the Crown cel lent source is Rattray Muir’s 
as it took over from the Com- Hie .Making of British India, 
party, including the Company’s London, 19*5. 
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the working of the "machinery of conveiskm" set in opera¬ 
tion by Catholics, Presbyterians and Episcopalians, in par¬ 
ticular, By 1850 about two thousand converts had been 
added to the previous thousands, "mostly soldiers." of the 
earlier days, ami among them were a few Moslems and some 
Sikhs. In February 1851 a Protestant local Church Mission 
Association was inaugurated in Lahore under the honorary 
presidency of the governor, the then Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and having certain missionaries active as its secretaries. In 
April of that year a Protestant mission station was opened 
in Amritsar, "the key to the wealth and genius of the Pan- 
fab," and therein July 1853 its 'firstconvert" was baptized— 
a Sikh attendant of a giudwaia in 3 nearby village—the 
ceremony performed openly in the vicinity 0/ the Darbar 
Sahib, i lb name was Daud Singh. he knew no English and 
“was lamentably deficient in the merest rudiments of educa¬ 
tion'' but, as the record goes. 11 “a flowing beard was not the 
least of his qualifications” and he was ordained as minister 
in Amritsar by the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta in October 
ifk-f. These and other events advertised throughout the 
Punjab 1 he presence of Christianity as a two-edged sword, 
and wink outward pence prevailed for several yens in inter- 
faith relations, the restlessness was growing which brought 
on in r 857 the "Great Rebellion" with its curious and signif¬ 
icant effects on all concerned, whether Sikhs. 11 Indus. 
Miisalmuns or Christians. 

The Great Rebellion—C ha dr kn VVaqt. "season of rebel 
lion"—'width tins been often merely called 'The Mntinv” 

4 v 

was not simply a military' demonstration. The mutiny was 
incidental, a sign of something more comprehensive and 
influent ini going on in India—and. perhaps, beyond her 
bounds. The Panjab itself was less affected than other parts 
as ,t field of actual battle, hut w~as nu less concerned with 

« Martyu Clark, tip. erf ., p. 1 oj, etc. 
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wlial in general was altering tbc total scene, and tlie Sikhs 
llicnisclvcs played a most peculiar part in the actual rebel¬ 
lion. 11 

Tlie malcontents were numerous in the middle years of 
the Indi i of tlie nineteenth century, but it is easier to count 
them than to understand and clarify then grievances. Only 
a comparatively small proportion of the total population 
may have been affected with unrest. I nit it was a scattered 
few and among them were many Indian rulers. The restless 
rulers, in particular, seem to have been reacting most of 
all against what in reality was an increasing efficiency of 
government. Tlie British Company under various pressures 
and incentives, not the least of winch was “home" opinion, 
was demanding, exercising and accomplishing efficiency, and 
not only was efficiency in general distasteful to the native 
ruler —unless it was merely the method of tlie autocrat—hut 
that of the alien was intolerable. Tlie alien's own motives for 
improved administration may not themselves have been un¬ 
selfish. The British Land! discovered how indispensable peace 
iitul order were to trade and commerce, and, although tliclr 
Raj, or "rule " wu$ not orderly everywhere in India, it was 
i it ore widclv effective and more generally just and impartial 
than anv govermm nt hud hern which India had known lot 
many, many centuries. Several of its virtues were themselves 
defective in Hie Indian situation—two, at least, namely, its 
constitutional prejudice and its religious intransigent; 1 . 'Hie 
Raj acted in conformity with a constitutional ideal, and the 
missionary, by government permission, .ittext also uncom¬ 
promisingly amidst India's mm religious institutions; and 
an impression gained momentum that Chris thinly intended 
In convert the whole of India The govern m el it luid intro- 

- An adequate wort nf refer- dr>n, 1915. Alexander Duff puh- 
etiee for the disturbances nf those tithed in ifljS some interesting 
years it 1 *. Rice (Inline?, A llis~ ltttcis uudci lire title, The In- 
tory fit the rudiaii Mutiny. t,on- rfiirri RcbdlroiT. 
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duccd European literature and science into India and had 
fostered English culture In 1854 it made the English lan¬ 
guage the official medium of education in the schools it 
organized- In many of the higher mission schools, in which 
non-Christians usually preponderated, the pupils were given 
for their reading religious boohs in English, By instruction 
and example the schools aimed at reformation, but not al¬ 
ways with the most appreciative understanding of all that 
was involved. It Seemed wise, for example, to act as they did 
against the rite of sati. widow-burning, and to provide for 
the remarriage of Hindu widows, but, we mav ask. were 
they too uncompromising in some other matters, for exam¬ 
ple, in defying the non-Christian laws of property-inherit¬ 
ance by preventing a convert from losing his estate by his 
change of faith, and by outlawing for the convert all non- 
Christian festivals? '[Tie Christian missionaries denounced 
in the schools and market places the “heathen” scriptures, 
the Koran, the Shastraj and the Cranth, and condemned 
as false guides in morals and religion the bhagats, sufis, 
sadhus and mahantS- Hindus, m particular, began to be 
alarmed for that socio-religious institution of theirs which 
we know as ' caste.'* Moslems, perhaps, were less alarmed, 
because their system is more rigid, mid the Sikhs, least of 
all, because no crucial text of caste had yet arisen—and, cer¬ 
tainly, CJric- reform would not disturb them! 

The occasion—not the cause—of the Mutiny may have 
been the greased cartridge of the new Enfield rifle issued to 
the Indian Army—but was it suet or was it lard with which 
the bullet was rammed down the rifle barrel? and what bear¬ 
ing had it on pollution? We know now that Lhc Story of the 
grease was "all delusion.’ The tmth of the matter seems 
to be that "the grease contained tallow of doubtful origin, 
but no cartridges greased with the fat of cows or swine were 
destined to be issued to Live sepoys*' (sipahix, Indian troop¬ 
ers ) Alexander Huff, a Scotch missionary, wrote in 1858, 
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that “orders were given at Once of our military stations to 
prepare cartridges according to the English prescription, he*, 
with tallow which, of course, may be a mixture of hog's fat 
and cow’s fat. The sepoys took the alarm. When this became 
known, orders were given to issue none of the greasy car¬ 
tridges: and none were actually used.” A recent history of 
India affirms that “the story of the cartridges,,. is probably 
a fable with the slenderest possible foundation in fact* Ani¬ 
mal fat had doubtless been used at Woolwich, where the 
earliest Enfitdd rifles were made up. But all those issued 
to the sepoy troops had been ptepared at Dmn Dimi, where 
Brahman workmen had handled the fat without question . * * 
mutton fat and wax, etc*"** 

Whether the story of the grease is fact or fable, the Mos¬ 
lems and the M Indus in the army were much concerned and 
the occasion was prov ided for the army's reflection of a wide¬ 
spread discontent, flic dpahis could readily believe that 
Government would destroy their faith by making them 
unclean—mar la, nnpak, as the vernacular might say, "dirty, 
untouchable and sinful." Indian troops predominated in all 
three Indian armies, those of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
since the British regiments were withdrawn in 1854 to serve 
in the Crimea At Delhi there were no English troops at 
all. With all the Indians, ritual purity was indeed a serious 
concern. There was a saying (harfith) of Mohammed cur¬ 
rent that “the practice of religion [ Islam J is founded upon 
clean lines'/' and the Koran itself said—in Sura 4:4ft— “Q ye 
faithful, assemble not for prayer while suffering from pollu¬ 
tion." The Moslem had no doubt at all of the indelible stain 
of pork, which no wadu or ghusl, “washing," could wash 
out. Hindus were at least as careful with respect to cows—but 
on another ground, for cows themselves Were sacred to them 
-and just as hesitant to "break caste" by certain unclean 

13 CL The Cambridge Shelter Hirtoiy India, pp 737 7 >8* 
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acts. Thai own Shastius provided elaborately for snan Icima. 
“bathing, cleansing.'’ and ordained minute prescriptions for 
keeping clean. The Sikh, too, bad bis rules of cleanness, but 
in no degree comparable with those of Hindus or of Mos¬ 
lems. Nannk himself had qualified the use of pork, but did 
not make all meat unclean, and lie minimized the rite of 
cleansing, saying: 

When bodv, feet and inuid* are soiled. 

Let water Mb Hie stain away, - - , 

But when the mind b soiled by tin > 

The Name alone can make it ch-an.* 1 

And Gobi lid. whose influence among the Klulsa troops was 
greater, possibly, til an that of Naiink, had ibis to say in con¬ 
nection with the palnd ceremony: 

Men hiltht at pilgrim cinters . and perform their 

special ritual , . . 

Sonic performing millions of ablutions . . . even bathing 
in the seven scas - . . 

Of wfa&t avail is such devotion? . . - 

The work! entangled in false rihiLil lutli not yet found 
thi secret of Akalr 1 * 

The Mutiny began below the Sutlej, and the Jamnu- 
Ganges plain of the Doab from Bengal to Delhi was the 
scene of the chief uprising. This was a region under Bengal 
guard, and there the mutineers of the Bengal Army gamed 
by sudden action, pillaging and massacre temporary posses¬ 
sion iti May and f line of 18" of Meerut, Delhi. Lucknow, 
Cawnpore and other Doab stations. Those mutineers who 
were Moslem allied their movement holy war I jihad t and 
raised in Delhi, lire seal of their former Indian empire, above 
the Jama Maspd, or mosque of general assembly, the black, 
triangular standard of jihad. This, as it happened, was very 
indiscreet on their part, offending hnth Hindu and Sikh 

**Japjt :o. Cf. iJrid., ;i 

**Cf .Mnouliffe, pp. ; r >i iCii, sHj, 
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sipahis, who had vivid recollections of what Moslem holy 
war had meant previously to theiT households of faith. But 
the mutiny, although it was intense and tragic while it lasted, 
was shortdived. After eighty-seven days oi blood and tears 
—there were women and children among the besieged— 
Outturn ‘Hid Havelock broke “their way through the fell 
mutineers” at Lucknow, above whose Residency a banner of 
confidence was “rear'd oti high" . , “Flying at top of the 
roofs in flic ghastly siege of Lucknow," What was left of 
those tortured by cholera, scurvy, fever and wounds was, 
“Saved by the valor of Havelock, saved by the blessing of 
Heavenl” 1 ** All the English records of the various disasters 
of those months account for the final outcome as something 
providential. 

In the whole of the Punjab itself there were only to,500 
English troops and =;fr.oca Indian at the time, but the latter 
were quickly and quietly disarmed in Lahore, Peshawar and 
Multan, and within three days the government was in coin 
pi etc control. Some observers have sard that this prompti¬ 
tude not only saved the Pan jab but the whole of India li 
was indeed a brilliant achievement for the Army, but other 
factors, also, must be kept in mind—the Sikhs themselves 
may Itave saved the situation! There were nowhere an\ 
actual mutineers among (he Sikhs, even among those in the 
Bengal Amiv, and on the contrary they and Sikhs outside 
the army, alio, gave their aid against the mutineers. At the 
verv outset the Sikh chieftains below the Sutlej under the 
leadership of the Maharaja of Patiala offered the government 
their resources. This, too, was the reaction of the Panjabi 
Sikhs, prompted, in the main, perhaps, by two considers 
tions: one. there was among tile peasants .1 common mood 
of satisfaction over a succession of good harvests and a just 
administration, and, two, the misl chiefs enjoyed a measure 
of independence and saw their own welfare linked irarac 

From Tennyson's poem. The Petaft* Ltidcnow. 
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cliatcJy with Oil 1 government's success—recalcitrant remnants 
of the Khalsa forces had previously been crpdtcd at the 
time of annexation. And there may have been a potent 
third considerationf 1 he British Commissioner of the prov¬ 
ince followed somewhat the example of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh who counted on the keshdari love of war. The com- 
missioned in a letter to them, summoned the chiefs "to 
retrieve tlicit character and come at once with their re¬ 
tainers." intimating, at least, that there would be good 
fighting They came, were organized anti were sent at once 
to attack the mutineers at Delhi and elsew here in the Doab. 
One governor gave ihcm and other loyal Soldiers permission 
to kill mutineers at sight and to take their equipment with¬ 
out question. The Sikh chieftains of the Doab may them¬ 
selves have been lured to leva I tv bv some prospect of in¬ 
demnity for any damage done their states, or they may still 
have remembered with gratitude the protection against Ran- 
jit Siugli himself which the British had guaranteed them by 
the proclamation of 1809.■' 

Sikhs took special satisfaction in Delhi's fall—it. 5 , recapture 
by the British—and the capture of the Mughal king, seeing 
in this a measure of revenge for the dea th of their guru, Teg 
Bahadur, at Mughal hands. ’Hie Sikh ruler of find himself 
cleared the way for the advance of one British contingent 
against t Idhi, and Nahha with eight hundred of his men 
escorted the siege-train. Patiala supplied five thousand men 
and held One hundred and twenty miles of communication 
from Delhi to the Panjab. KapmthaLi led two ! buitsand of 
his men mto the British ranks to replace the mutineers: and 
fight in Oudli. Sikhs of Ondh and of Bengal fought in the 
British ranks side by ride with Scotch 1 lighlanders. When, 
after the mutiny was over, the ranks of the Pan jab Army 
were refilled, and additional units were organized from new 

H Cf. Sir )nhti J. IT. Gi*riloti, Tire Sil'fu [L/mclon, iqc.j), pp, 
si i-i y' 
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enlistments, the Sikhs alone contributed one-third of the 
grind total of seventy thousand men, most of whom itnd 
already had experience in war. A corps of mazhabis, or 
converts to Sikhism, twelve hundred strong, had previously 
been raised for the siege of Delhi from among the workers 
along the Punjab irrigation canals. Even the deposed Maha¬ 
raja Dal ip Singh enlisted in the English army. 

Sikhs had thus survived another momentous change of 
circumstance) During all these troubled years a singular 
spirit had characterized the members of the Khaki, in par¬ 
ticular—a spirit to some degree of "good sportsmanship” and 
partly, also, a lingering, if subconscious, seme of mission. 
An English political officer" who knew them intimately 
from 1837 until his death in 1851, who wax present at the 
battles of Buddawal and Aliwai, and served at the battle of 
Sobraou as an aide-de-camp to the Governor-General, said 
of the Sikh soldiers who came to Lahore after their final 
defeat at Gujrat m the second Sikh War that they 

. , . showed neither the despondency of mutinous rebels nor the 
effrontery and indifference of mercenaries, and their manly deport¬ 
ment added lustre to that valour which the victors had dearly felt 
jat Clnhamvab. for instanceJ and gene nuts tv utolled. 'Hie men 
talked of then defeat as tire chance of war , , they inwardly dwelt 
upon their future destiny with unabated confidence . . . and would 
Sometimes say that the KhaEsa itself was yet a child, and that as 
the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in stature, Unbind would elnthv 
his disciples with irresistible might and guide them with unequalled 
still. 1 ' 

This observer expressed unusually sober and just sentiments 

with reference to the total scene of which the Sikhs were 

part, although he wrote in the florid style so common m his 

day: 

■# 

L1 f. D. Coutiin^liiiTn. whose Hhtozy b invaluable, especially -h 
edited by H„. LQ. Garrett in 1915, 
l# op. cil, p p~ 
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J he Hindu* made the tDimlry wholly ilidi own . . Mntmurma 
dam entered the country to destroy, but remained to colonize, 
modifying the Language and ideas of the vanquished and becoming 
ihemadves altered by the conbicfc. . . 

Ilie rise to power id contemned Sfindia tnbes. m the persons of 
Marathtis, Ctukhav- and Sikhs, has broadit about a farther mixture 
of the mrrtl population and of He lower orders in towns and Cities. 

. The religious creed of the people seems to txr even more indeter¬ 
minate than their spoken dialects. . „ , 

L-iigLnid rides, but the thin superficies of her dominion rests ttem- 
hlingSy upon the convulsed ocean oi soriat dmnge and mental 
revolution. . - . Her rule Iium hitherto mamly tended To the benefit 
of the I fading tiiirmiiinil;, 'Hie merchant alone jits partly huppv 
I hilt the path to Wealth ba* been made smooth and its enjoyment 
rendered J*ntt The peasants arc oppressed and rnipcUTrishcd by 
a welt-meant but dmibnms and inefficient law. 

England lim carefully to watch the jirogms of that change in sc v 
cutl relations jmt religious fcding’i of which SsLhinn U the most 
mac keel exponent. Tht extension of Sikh arms would speedily had 
to the recognition oF Natuik and Cnbind .is the Icing boked'far 
Con j for ten. iltc Sikh-, have now I ken vtnu-k hj, the peirific Jmtid of 
materia] power, and the a pendancy of the English has cverywbac 
infused new ideas and modified the s-spirutioti* nf the people Hie 
confusion has thru been increased for die time ., . bid England must 
Jiripe that she can imbue the mental ugihatiun with new qualities of 
beneficent fertility. 3 * 

These sentiments. as in the third paragraph, for example, 
were displeasing to this officer * superiors at the time and he 
was punished severely for expressing ll icrni t but he has since 
been amply vindicated h\ events in India. if not yet fully 
justified by general British judgment 
The Mutiny subsequent to these ubsmutmm. and its 
accompaniments and issues, did not materially affect Sikh 
confidence in ’"their future destiny” although if perma¬ 
nently confirmed the subordinate status of the Khalsa which 
the annexation of the Pan jab has originally estabUshed- 
VVhen. on November i r i S^3, Her Britannic Majesty Queen 

l# Op. Clip p}s. JZlf. 
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Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, and the Crown 
had taken over India from the trading Company, the Sikhs 
were ready to share progressively in the new era which then 
began. Lor all India existing dignities, rights, usages and 
treaties were confirmed and ail the people were assured that 
Government had no desire or intention to interfere in any 
matters of religion—or of caste. With the transfer of author¬ 
ity from the Company to the Crown the Sikhs came at last 
dircctlv under the imperial rule, and politics for them as a 
communal ins trim lent was eliminated for a season, hut 
Government dealt with them—as with members of other 
faiths, also—as individuals and persons for whom ample op 
portuuitv yet remained for progress in social welfare, religion 
and in morals. 
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tDestctn nineteenth century. The net result 
Culture of all was gain, and Sikhs had won 


"flood peculiarly—almost non-pol ideally 


Sikhism had accumulated many 
assets as it came through storm 
and stress to the middle of the 


a responsible position in north 
Indian affaire. Their history is 


—communal after 1858 and un¬ 
til the him of an other century, 


the twentieth, offered them newer times and Gelds for ac¬ 
tion. They had numbers and distribution meanwhile to 
depend upon By the middle of the nineteenth century they 
may have numbered over one and one-ha If millions, per¬ 
haps two million;;. There may have been a million Singlis 
atone, if there were in iS-pj by official estimate, 135,000 war¬ 
riors in the Khalsa army alone, all drawn from die keshdari 
clans; and there must have been another million of the less 
warlike or even non-warlike sahaj&nis. The Sikh community 
was not as a whole compact, nor had it been compact of late. 
If constituted a comparatively small minority scattered 
unevenly throughout an area of at least a hundred thou¬ 
sand square miles. Tanging two hundred and fifty miles 
northwest from Lahore to Peshawar, the K! unbar Pass and 
the Swat valley; one hundred and fifty miles southeast of 
Lahore into the Sikh stales "below the Sutlej'; a hundred 
miles northeast of Lahore into the territories of Jammu 
at id Kashmir; arid two hundred ;md fifty miles westward 
from Lahore to the Sub i man hills and the edge of Sindh. 
Sikhs were known and respected for their prowess through¬ 
out this area, although the hulk of the community con¬ 
tinued to reside within a triangular space whose points 
were near Lahore. Kangra and Patiala, respectively, and 
whose area was less than ten thousand square miles. 
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There was the coramunity-m-gcoera] made up of the 
many kinds of Sikhs with whom we have already made 
acquaintance, who cherished variations in Hie religious 
heritage; and there were within it the bulky fragments of 
what had been the Khalsa, which must now survive not as a 
political but as a spiritual fellowship—Sikhs were still dis¬ 
ciples "with irresistible might" which the Mutiny had vir¬ 
tually augmented, although it had deprived them of any 
immediotc prospect of “’.in extension of Sikh arms, Sikhs 
as a whole continued to derive “comfort from Nat ink and 
from Cohind, and for want of war to stimulate cohesion 
among the followers of Gobind, in particular, there was 
prospect of the leavening at last of the whole community 
by a common consciousness of one continuing tradition. 

” At the center of Sikh life was now the Adi Gfanth as the 
companion and the guide ol all—it was now the Guru, 
especially to the simpler-minded Sikhs, and these made up 
the great majority . The gurdwaras had acquired additional 
importance as the repositories of copies of the GraiitJi and 
as local centers of assembly, with no detraction from the 
prestige of the older, larger centers—Amritsar, in particular. 
In some gurdwuras, even m the Fan jab, the Grautli was 
really worshiped as if it were divine. In a gurdwara in south¬ 
ern India, at Conjtcveram, for example, a fire-sacrifice was 
offered to it somewhat in the manner of the ancient Hindu 
homa-sacrificc, or with some such intent, perhaps, .is that 
of the contemporary theistk Hindu cult of the Brjhrnii 
Smiuj which adored" fire in such a ceremony. Some Sikhs 
felt inclined to enrich, if possible, the mystic eucharistic 
rite of pahul. The local centers were destined to assume 
increased importance from the wide distribution of the 
Sikhs, if for no other reason. Their development in relation 
to the larger, central shrines was somewhat analogous to 
that of the synagogues in Judaism in relation to the temple 
on Ml. Zion -including some similarity in the occasional 
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cilcti of puli ties. Control of the gurd warns came to be an 
issue in somewhat the manner of the contest formerly waged 
far control of the temple in Amritsar. 

The gurdwaras had sprung up locally and liad often 
Iseerit together with their endowments, in the control of 
local patrons, if not tinder the management of lheir imme¬ 
diate custodians,, the inahauts, for example. Although 
orderly and uniform control was not established until after 
World W m 1 (see pp. 296 f . below . the Government made 
a move in 1863 by which all gurdwarns were placed directly 
under Sikh control, mam fit litem having passed mean¬ 
while, curiously enough, mto non-Sikh hands. Some 
gurdwaros, in fact, had passed virtually into Moslem hands'. 
—or so it Was thought by many Sikhs. That is, the custodians 
were converts from Islam, whom original Sikhs called mad- 
habis to distinguish them from themselves, the p.ikka, or 
"true/ Sikhs. And some gurdwaras of the Udasis. for ear- 
ample. who were celibates, were subject to uncertain and 
questionable succession, which prompted Udasis nmv and 
then to abandon celibacy and to marry for the sake of a 
retention of property control witlun thdr own families. 
By the action of the government, even though li was some¬ 
what inconclusive, the guidwaras became on the whole 
more appropriately Sikh in character and in management. 
And the question of stratification within the ranks of Sikhs 
remained merely soda). 

The various strains should now be reviewed which en¬ 
tered then into the social fabric of the Sikh community, 1 
if the strength of the communal consciousness be rightly 

1 [lie many sources for such a iSfh (chop, oji Religion ?; J N- 
Mirvt) include D. Ihbctsvn, RhaUachaim, Hindu Cartes and 
Tribes and Caste* 0/tJiC Pun;jb, Sects. Calcutta, H Ed- 

Ldiun. 1B83. etc.: certain Dis wardci, A Tear in ihr Punjab 
trier CiKcriwn ■ Eauj-ib espe- {1 SjS-.m ): Wm. Crania, W mth . 
rally), pjiijalr Ctmu* Report, cm India, London, 1907. 
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gauged, Sikhs luict come in the first instance from the hum¬ 
bler levels of society, hot their level became in turn the 
tipper level of the new society into which low-caste peoples, 
including "sweepers, and miscellaneous tribesmen cumt. 
Somc low-caste individuals had even come into Sikhism by 
way of prior conversion to Islam 'Ibe* may indeed have 
been the madhabls, for Sikhs had been accustomed to 
calling Islam "that mazhab/ or "that din. or, as we might 
say somewhat contemptuously, perhaps, that religion! 
And yet no stigma could justly have rested upon such con¬ 
verts. if, as certain records have it, Naiiafc $ own minstrel. 
Mar dan a. was "a Miisulinau by birth —indeed Marti, tin 
may even have been a sweeper] And the Khaha gladly wcl 
corned such recruits when it was in desperate straits. But 
when die Khalsa came to rule and when the prestige of the 
pakku Sikhs increased, some lines inevitably appeared, and 
genealogy, for example, crime to be sometimes of tragic 
consequence, in fact. 

Not only do the rules and regulations of religion bind 
or separate a people: a people may likewise lie bound or 
segregated by tribal custom or by social theory. The bikh 
had set out to modify the social thcon predominant in Ins 
parts of the land, namely that socio-rdigious system known 
as ‘’caste*’— especially that type which emphasized heredi¬ 
tary occupation—but he had brought to beat upon the task 
no uniformity of agency save that of circumstance mid Urn 
result upon Sikhs themselves has been something hard to 
designate precisely-* is difficult to sav if Sikhs arc a race. 
3 caste, a religion, or a community Once they were, at 
least the semblance of a cation. In the conflict with Islam, 
especially. Sikhs tended to develop a self^onscmusncss 
somewhat equivalent to caste w ithin the Hindu background 
and vet in the most exclusively I Undo portion of the original 
Sikh homeland, namely the Katigra hills, any syTttunalic 
caste was not at all conspicuous. Could such an absence 
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uf caste from tlial region have been due to the fact that 
Islam itself had not yet entered there? This question may, 
however, be impertinent, for it is still an open question, 
\A hat reflect has Islam had on Hindu caste? It is clear, on 
the contrary, that Indian Moslems themselves have prac¬ 
ticed caste, however strenuously they may repudiate it in 
theory. Even so, there were among the Kangra hills sonic 
low-caste folk who, when in time they joined the Sikhs, 
constituted a separate group known among the Sikhs as 
the Diwaft Sadhs, "mad saints." 

In the genealogical scheme some Sikhs actually claimed 
descent from brahman stock—for example, several bluts or 
bards. Some Sikhs came indeed of bauya or merchant stock, 
whether Jain or Hindu, and continued as Sikhs in such 
hereditary occupation. Some others came of the Aromsand 
wanted to be considered klutri warrior stock, but found 
that genuine khatiis would not recognize them. The major¬ 
ity of the Sikhs were in the first place Juts, but there were 
juts and Juts, and the Sikh fats counted themselves typical, 
superior Perhaps they were, after all, typical as distinguished 
from the Rajputs around Amritsar and Lahore. Some Jab, 
u! course, have churned for themselves a Rajput origin in 
the distant past, but Jais-tumcd-Sikhs found such a claim to 
be sometimes of doubtful value, since Hindu Rajputs were 
not in high esteem with Sikhs. It was better to call them¬ 
selves merely khabi (kshatriya, "warrior") and not Rajput, 
and this they were inclined to do, thus making the pakfcn 
Sikhs a "warrior group on the kshatnva level (in iSfio they 
amounted actually to nine per cent of the total Panjabi 
loiiiatriyii siM-;k-. white accounting tor the lower-caste re 
emits as madhabis. 

The nudlubis were numerous and their low estate was 
much improved by their con version—Sikhism actually was 
a godsend to them, even though their rating was never qn a 
pr with khatris. Mill tar, 'scavengers,*' and chuhra, "sweep 
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eis,“ took to husbandry around Gujranwab and Lyallpur. 
and to tanning and leather-working elsewhere, counting 
themselves far removed from Hindu rnihtnn and cliuhras. 
Chamars, ''leather-workers,'’ sometimes became kahars, 

" bearers,'' sometimes julahas, "weavers. Nor would a Sikh 
dramas who had changed Ills status stoop thereafter to tak¬ 
ing water, for example, from the ordinary chamar—even if 
a Hindu chamar would give him drink! Ravi Das, the slave 
of slaves" who. as he claimed, escaped hell by tire "Gum s 
favor/' who is quoted in the Adi GraiitJi, was himself a 
chamar, and when chamaxs entered the Sikh fold, they made 
him—the "humble Ravidas, imbued with love to Ram — 
their own patron saint. They made of him. in fact, the 
founder of tlicir line, and often afterward called themselves 
Ramdasis either from Ravi Das's “love to Ram" or out of 
regard for tlie fourth guru, Ram Das, who may himself have 
been the first to admit leaf her-workers in Ravi Das's name. 
Some aliens (fowlers, hunters) of Bikaner, find and Patiala 
were coil vetted, as were such other folk, also, as the sansi 
(who went by such a name) of Lahore, Amritsar, Ludhiana. 
Kama! and CujmL Nab (c£, natkhat, a knave), bazigar, 
foliar, kumhar. and others foined the con vert -mnks-c.g., 
magicians, jugglers, iron-workers, potter*. and the like. Some 
of the [Hindul Kalal caste of distillers (kabl or kalar, dis¬ 
tiller’) joined and took the name of Ahhnvalia (cf. p. a 55 * 
above—ah 1 is Arabic for "people" of tire same home or 
religion) and became the ruling family in Kapurthala. wit i 
no change in tlicir hereditary occupation. They rather pros¬ 
pered under British regulation, and acquiring through 
wealth and political prestige social standing of great emi¬ 
nence, despile their humble origin. Other converts may 
not have hired so welt, but all improved their standing. 

There were indeed many dregs, much sheer social sedi¬ 
ment in carlv Sikh society. Consider further, for example 
the sansis and other kindred stocks in the neighborhood of 
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Amritsar and Lahore, especially, They may have been abo¬ 
riginals, may have been called “sansis" from their doubtful 
character or because they prompted fear ("sansi” is a term 
with some such meaning). They hunted and trapped wild 
animals and indulged in petty thieving. They were on every 
score outside the pale of Hinduism, and, for that matter, 
outside Islam, because they would not pronounce the talima 
or "confession" or abjure forbidden foods, me hiding pork. 
They carelessly ate any flesh, whether of pigs, cows, sheep, 
goats or deer, but relished most the- flesh of the full-grown 
boar, especially if its meat was “kept” for several days, and 
the jackal s flesh when it was fa!; and tficy liavc been known 
to cat even the flesh of an alligator carcass. They were food 
of country’ liquor and of tobacco, a propensity which made 
them objectionable in the one instance lo the Moslems and 
in Hie other instance to the SikhsQto the Singhs and the 
Akalis, in particular. Nevertheless their conversion to 
Sikhism brought about in them sonic change of life aud 
character. They often took to settled agriculture and a 
life of honest toil, although some of their personal habits 
were not in exceptionally bad odor religiously among the 
Sikhs, Their kind, in fact,liavc made up a large proportion of 
the total Sikh community, whatever peculiar problems (heir 
membership has posed. Many miscellaneous ingtedtefits fevc 
contended for assimilation in the total order, while the 
order as a whole, under its own best leadership, has sub¬ 
mitted in its turn to loftier incentives from without—to the 
pressure and inspiration of education, for example, as it 
has affected general culture, morals and religion. 

Some woof of higher quality was all the while running 
through the many threads of warp, if we may so designate 
some purely genealogical strands, sue!) as, for example, the 
Bedis whn claimed descent from Narvik, the Titians who 
said they came from Angad, and the Bhaiks, the Sod his and 
!hc Mason db who claimed descent, respectively, from Am u 
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Das. Ltpin Da*. ;md Gobind Singh All these were at once 
both old and new, '111ere wns warp and woof in the total 
fabric, loosely woven though it may have been. Whatever 
ethnic warp anil genealogical woof yielded lo the weaving 
process, the cultural aspects of Sikhism loom ever larger 
during tile latter half of the crucial nineteenth century. 

Formal education 1 in any other than a traditionally reli¬ 
gious sense was undertaker) comparatively late among the 
Sikhs, In fact, Sikhs themselves bad during their earlier 
years no specific educational tradition of their own beyond 
what was incidental to the transmission of their scriptures. 
They had shared somewhat m the common Indian tradition 
of the guru, but liad made their own peculiar use of it That 
is, whereas gurus were numerous among the 11 Indus, being 
the usual agents in the transmission of the simpler elements 
in the common culture, gurus among the Sikhs were very 
few, ideally only one-one at a time, that is-and his office 
was more religiously symbolical than secularly instructional, 
and the hue of these personal gurus had ended in 1708 with 
the death of Gohmd Singh. 

When, in some instances, gutdwam schools were opened, 
their instruction dealt mainly with the reading of the 
strange Gurmiikht tongue in which the Adi Granth was 
written and with the merest rudiments of arithmetic. It was 
a beginning in imitation of Hindu and Moslem example, no 
Christian schools having yet appeared, but only tardily com¬ 
parable with the pathshalas of the Hindus and the Moslem 
niadiasas. The former gave such instruction in arithmetic 
as was required in accounting, taught the reading and infer 
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pietation of vernacular literature (Hindi, Hindustani, or 
some other language) and the writing of the Lauda or 
bliaslia, ’Vernacular,''script. Hie madrasas, also, gave ins hue- 
tion in reading, writing and arithmetic, and in the Koran 
and other Moslem literature, in particular, Jti none of these 
schools, however, was any physical or natural science taught. 
1 heir primary ami almost sole concern was religious educa¬ 
tion, and any moral guidance, fur example, was incidental 
to it Hinduism itself had only an ill-dcfincd brand) litera¬ 
ture of ethics, and among Moslems ethics was 3 deportment 
of canon law or proper custom with its prescriptions and 
its proscriptions. Among the Hindus and the Moslems were 
very few, if anj, personal exemplars, moral patterns. At least, 
in neither religion could be found a line of person? such as 
the Sikhs now had til their line of gums to whom they at¬ 
tributed not only reverence, ritual purity and immortality , 
hut virtue also as expressed in brotherhood and loyalty . 
Every faithful Sikh shared in what came to be established 
as the essence of ihc Gumship from Nanai through the line 
10 Gobisid Singh, then by transposition to the Gianth and 
finally with yet more spiritual precision in Akal Sat Nam. 
There was a lack, however, among the Siklis of any instruc¬ 
tion in the theory and practice of service among the brothers 
in the tairh-nat that it was present in the other house¬ 
holds. The venture of theScwapanthis fsewa, "service”) in 
the days of Guhiudji was accidental and its field too indis¬ 
criminate, 

The Sikhs wore noticed in the earliest program of educa¬ 
tion undertaken by the Government, and shared gradually 
more and more in the benefits of the policy pursued after 
the Mutiny' was over. The first Administration Report of the 
Punjab province (1^9-1850) mentions "schools of three 
descriptions, namely, those resorted to by Hindoos, Mussul¬ 
man and Seikhs, respectively,’ and remarks that “at the 
Scikh school the Gnmth in Goormukhi. or the repository of 
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the faith taught by Namick and Guroo Goviad, is read'’ St 
refers, also, to a decision by the Government to found in 
“Umritsur a school partaking of a collegiate character”— 
something not soon accomplished, as may be gathered from 
j report in i fi^tyi %o that "there arc no colleges or collegiate 
schools in the Punjab.” The school which meanwhile was 
opened in Amritsar, together with three Others elsewhere in 
the Punjab, was only a “district" (zillah, xtl'a} school of 
lower than collegiate grade, one which merely taught "up 
to the university standard." Nor was a university (the Pan¬ 
jab University) established until i 33 z. This district school 
at Amritsar stood close to "the sacred l ank and Temple 
of the Sikhs, but onk "one- fifth ol the whole number” of 
those enrolled were Sikhs, and tlu.se were mostly fats in the 
"Goomuikliee" department* The preponderance of its en¬ 
rolment was probably Moslem, for Moslems at the time 
were “in possession of the field” (the Panjabi in matters 
educational. The general returns from the Pan jab for tfi" 
show ed "a very large preponderance of Muhammadan boy. 1 ' 
at school, with many Hindus attending some of the Moslem 
institutions, in order to learn Arabic or Persian.” 

Up to i8;*| the Government of India's educational policy 
had exhibited great diversities of aim and method. The 
Educational Despatch of that year declared the need of “a 
properly articulated scheme of education from the primary 
school to the university/* Previously, under Lord Macaulays 
baneful influence’ classical education through the medium 
of the English tongue had been in force, with unbalanced 
emphasis upon “university training, and with the expecta¬ 
tion that thereby useless and pernicious elements in Hindu 
and Islamic culture would be eliminated! Now vernacular 
and primary education were to be encouraged. Grants-in-aid 
would be made to schools, missionary or otherwise, and to 

* Cf. R Muir. The Mating of Uufisli India, pp. ic-t, 
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volunteer bodies whose aim was education, and some provi- 
Sion would be made for schools among the villages and tor 
scientific education—in the manner attempted in the Agra 
province from 18.41^1853. 

This "despatch " of 1854 was purdy educational and 
wholly secular, and in no wise designed to further one reli¬ 
gion and attack the others, although all religions mighl 
benefit therefrom—which led sonic Christians to observe 
that it was indeed tH-caknlated to promote their faith, Its 
ideals, however, were in hamionv with many social changes 
of the limes: the slave trade lud been suppressed in Britain, 
sati and tlutgi in India had been legally abolished. An act 
had been passed in 1S50, valid for the u hole oi British India, 
which legally convened for all those who broke caste or 
changed religion-, tbrii peculiar rights m properly, and in 
1856 the passage of another act would legalize in British 
India the remarriage of Hindu widows. This "despatch," 
therefore, being in accord with such reform, was bound to 
have effects upon religion. Someone remarked, with refer¬ 
ence to the total impact of itnpcn.il extension, that "the 
British government was bv its nature, its ideas, its western 
outlook, bound to gu t a series of shocks to tile world of 
India. 1 ' In the Punjab these shocks were milder than else 
where in India, and the educational department was able 
to supervise a swiftly, smoothly growing establishment, Ils 
direction was first entrusted to "covenanted' and military 
servants, but after 1859 appointments were usually made to 
this department from among the educators. After 1881 the 
whole provincial program was in operation, and at its head 
was the Punjab University at Lahore lo control and supervise 
the whole by means of a stated course of study with centralh 
devised examinations usually taken at affiliated local col¬ 
leges with which lower schools were them selves affiliated. 
Sikhs, for example, soon found it [wssible to have certain 
accredited institutions of their own affiliated vnth the total 
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plan, whereby their own men could be trained for their own 
leadership and for government positions. 

Sikhs were well placed also in relation to female educa¬ 
tion, when this provision under government auspices was 
made in 1854. lhcrc had been previously Hindu, Moslem 
and Sikh schools for females "in all parts of the Punjab, 
according to the Report nf 1849-1850. but they- were not 
recognized as a part of the Indian educational system, nor 
did the government extend aid to any nf them—or even to 
those which the Christian Church established. The first 
school for females under Paojab Government tuition was 
opened at Rawalpindi in December 1856. Female education 
had been even until then “almost unknown in other parts 
of India.'' that is. outside the Fan jab Tltc Sikhs look un¬ 
usual advantage of tliis new opportunity for the education 
of their women and contributed more pupils in proportion 
to ihcir total numbers than any otlicr faith* Women hm m 
Sikhism from the time of Gobind Singh, at least, a status 
comparable with that of men. Gobind’s own wife it may 
be recalled, took part in the formation of the Khalsa and 
threw pa tare, “sweets," into the baptismal bowl of amnt. 
at the first initiiUimi ceremony, in order that the Khan* 
and its orders might be sweetened. W omen fts well as mai 
received baptism (pahnl). nor did the faith prescribe dif¬ 
ferent duties {dlmrma} for the different sexes. Women 
worshiped with the men in the temples and guidwuas, nor 
ever wore the veil. The absence of the veil may have been 
in itself , however, some indication of the initially low level 
of cult tire of the Sikh recruits (neither Hindu nor Moslem 
women of Hie loner classes have worn the veil nor have 
observed seclusion), but its absence afforded Sikhs a 
speedier avenue to education, and in the central l anjah 
area their women were by the end of the nineteenth century 
as well educated as Christian women and lx»th were bcttei 
off than Hindu and Moslem women. 
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This freedom among ilie women of the Sikhs is exhibited 
in the very form of marriage, in which women's rights were 
publicly acknowledged. Women were not betrothed as in¬ 
fants nor married till maturitv-among the Singhs, espe¬ 
cially. In fact the Singhs observed since the early days a form 
of marriage which other Indians, the Hindus and the Mos¬ 
lems, in particular, thought irregular, but which expressed 
in its own way the genius of the new religion with its own 
communalhm. This Anatul form of marriage came to be 
recognized by the Panjab Government in iqorj, not thereby 
becoming incumbent upon ail Sikhs, but to that extent, at 
least, constituting an official recognition of the rites of a 
‘•third:’ distinct, indigenous religion, and proriding some 
further ’'uplift” in women’s social status. This Auand f 0Tm 
included 3 previous ’’engagement’' celebrated by the girl’s 
own parents who invited kinsfolk of the bridtgroom-to-bc- 
but not himself—to gather at their home and in flit- presence 
of a copy of the Adi Cm nth (with a granthi present, if con¬ 
venient 1 to share sweetmeats and plan the wedding, 

Tlic Government in no sense prescribed the rite—sucti 
prescription would have been counted interference with 
religion—hut the recognition dignified the rite whose details 
the biths themselves administered. Nor was there am- uni- 
term, official service for all Sikhs. Thev might vary the de¬ 
tails as they saw fit and yet have it counted legal, if onlv itxras 
performed as Auand marriage in the manner of the Sikhs’ 
own custom. A granthi has usually officiated, although anv 
Sikh may sctvc as chairman of (he ccTcmnuv, tlie central 
■ tern of which is the use of the A nand hymn which seeks 
anO ocmfeis blessing on the bralil pair. All types of Sikhs 
employ the rite, including raj3S. sirdars, jagirdars. military 
officers, peasants, members of the professions, descendants 
of the gums and members of the several paiiths-it mnv be 
a simple, inexpensive exercise in strict accord with anv 
fundamental tenets 0/ the faith Sikhs ate still at liberty. 
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how Over, to practice other legal forms of marriage, if they 

choose, 

The marriage question played of itself an extraordinarily 
effective part in the operation of the common conscious¬ 
ness. and the recognition of I he Anand rite in 1909 modified 
considerably the previously prevailing official ruling that 
Sikhs as a people dine generally for ail legal purposes within 
the operation of the common Hindu law. Sikhs thus be¬ 
came in the eyes of the law either Hindus or non -Hindus — 
or, perhaps both Hindus and non-Hindus! ket their legal 
status, even so, was scarcely different from that of a certain 
man who by Lire ruling of a British court in India in 1909 
was judged to have mutried his T ‘deceased wife s sister con¬ 
trary' to the church’s law, thereby becoming at one and the 
same time both a Christian and a non-Christiatil In fact, 
Siklis were Sikhs as much as ever, although marriage among 
them had ceased to lie a matter of Panjabi law alone or of 
Hindu precedent The Anand rite was current below the 
Sutlej and elsewhere among Sikhs tiiroughout the world. 

I "his essentially distinct community, as it had actually 
come to be, numbered In' 1.901 a remarkable total of four 
and 011 quarter millions. There were then in the 1 an jab 
alone at least two millions and the rest lived mostly in the 
British United Provinces (of Oudh and Rnliilkhand} and 
Bihar, in the independent states of Patiala, Knpurthnla, 
Hydnrabad-Deccan, and Kashmir, and in the Northwest 
Frontier. The total for 1901 should have been still huger, 
liad all Sikhs then been accurately classified as such. Some 
had been carelessly returned as I lindus. whether on the 
ground of lack of ethnical distinction, or because their social 
and religious practices were mixed, or yet because some 
enumerators were merely arbitrary. Some UJuris, for exam¬ 
ple, may actually have claimed to be Hindus. And some 
Sikhs were classified as ''animists for want of more specific 
data. With all their common consciousness, there was, 
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nevertheless, among some of them a marked indifference 
No great leader had moved recently among them, nor had 
any occasions of unusual importance prompted a communal 
demonstration, thus making them conscious of distinction 
rom other groups, nor had 3 iiy major party arisen among 
them to challenge the attention of Hie whole. Such factors 
however, were destined to appear in the present century. 

Meanwhile there appeared in the Sikhs' own neighbor* 
hood 3 fifth religion in the form of Ahinadiyyat. or “the true 
hlam' , S The Sikhs had come m tire first'instance with a 
message to Hindus and Moslems, and now at last, with its 
headquarters at Qsjdiatt, not far eastward from Amritsar, had 
come an order,.! qualified Islamic movement, with a special 
message to the Sflrlu, as the founder himself said. Tire foun¬ 
der of the Ahmadijyat was j certain Chulam Ahmad Khan 
who took the title Mnza, "gen tic man or lord," who devoted 
him sell after i860 to reformation in religion. The Mine! 
testified th.it Nansik tlic Sikh uus "ii* embodiment of dmm: 
mercy for the Hindus, the last avatara, as it were, of the 
Hindu religion, who tried hard to purge (he hearts of Him 
tus or l it gts.j( haired which they entertained against 
hbm, that whereas Nanalc had come to bring about a 
union between Hindus and Moslems, neither of these reli¬ 
gions had given him a satisfactory hearing, and Hindus had 
anally rejected him because “he admitted the truth of the 
religion of Islam." The Mima Ahmad, himself a Moslem 
thus rradc mnak out 2 Moslem! 


Ahmad claimed to know about Nanak and Nanak’s mis- 
vion through immediate, divine revelation, which was eon- 
fiimcd for him through hit discovery of the mv choir, 
cloak, which Nanak wore and which was tn him worn by 
hlS ^mediate successors. It bene distinctive marks and let¬ 
ters, Ahmad said, in testimony of the fiml coming of the 
messianic Ahmad ' who would make Islam the dominant 
religion mhI it had heat preserved throughout the frou- 
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bled, intervening years against the time of ho ovm arrival— 
this on Ahmad's part a partisan, provincial and somewhat 
commonplace technique. But he. r. "true" Moslem, would 
employ, said he. only peaceful methods to make Islam 
triumphant: lie was the promised mahdi in whom the whole 
world, in fact, would be spiritually blessed. He notified the 
Sikhs, accordingly, that he had "discovered" by revelation 
this relic of Guru Naiuik hidden under many cloths at a 
spot in the lillage of Dm Baba Nanak, where it would be 
found, if they would go and search with him fcf. Joseph 
Smith, the Mormon, and his peep-stones in Hill Cumorab, 
in New York State). They made their visit on a day in 1S95 
and found the garment—with Koranic verses inscribed on it 
which bore testimony to the divine Unify and refuted all 
fahe, non-Is lam it doctrines! I l.id Ahmad really known of 
the Sikh's own tradition of a "mango-colored jacket" m 
"the blue garb of a Moslem" which Nanak wine on Ins pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca? it required more than that, however, for 
Ahmad to affect the Sikhs, for there were in their tradition 
such other items, also, as tlic tilok-mark on N.innk’% fore¬ 
head and bii rosary of bones! 

Nevertheless, the Almiadivyat made some headway and 
dill persists. Ahmad come originally trom Qadian. a village 
in the Curdaspnr district, in a tract once assigned by the 
Mughal cmpCTor Babur to its occupants, and he claimed 
descent from Babur, whence his Mughal title. Mir/a. He 
actually had scout personal regard for Sikhs, his family's 
fortunes having varied at their hands, and he was accus¬ 
tomed to declare (fiat Sikh rule had been marked by "com¬ 
plete anarchy and bloodshed," and that the people ruled 
had been "plunged into unspeakable misery." He doubtless 
thought he saw in time a peculiar opportunity in his area 
for a new religion, although fie was only eight 01 ten sens 
old during the Sikh wars with Britain. 

Security and credit were at thdr lowest ebb in the Panjab 
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in J849. The Sikhs had collected taxes before the crops were 
harvested, and this threw the zamindar, ‘'proprietor and 
cultivator/' into the moneylenders’ hands, from whom he 
had to borrow to pay the state. The lam] itself had little 
value as security, and to the zamindaris embarrassment he 
was compelled to be personally liable. The cultivator and 
lm dependents were usually in penury, while "the fruits 
m the earth were almost ctifinely absorbed in maintaining 
the state and its officers in plenty," Ahmad used to say that 
the British brought "peace and tranquillity, but above ail, 
religious liberty and checked "the plundering career of 
those marauders —meaning Sikhs, He may not have noticed 
that after the British came indebtedness assumed another 
form and actually increased—because the Land came to have 
value as security lor loans! Mortgages, such as wctc almost 
unheard of in the Khalsa dap. appeared in every village; 
the hi cuts-three mortgages, for example, in Amritsar in 
1S6; increased to seven hundred and ninetv-eiglit in 18S0, 
debt following fast upon the heels of credit' 

Mirzn Ahmad’s motive, however, was itself neither eco¬ 
nomic nor political, lie would devote himself to the puri¬ 
fication of Islam and to the conversion to Islam of all non- 
Moslems! His father had been loyal to the British in the 
Mutiny and Ahmad himself once served awhile lrndcr the 
British deputy-commissioner at SialkoL In his missionary 
effort with the Sikhs he included m hU propaganda 3 bi¬ 
monthly periodical called Nur, ftr "Light” He and hb suc¬ 
cessors made almost no impression on the Sikhs, least of 
all upon the Singhs who were os ready to resist Islam in 
peace as they had been when fighting Moslems. Ahmad's 
"proofs” (taiahtn) of his mission began to appear in 1S80 
and by 1890 his movement, in its turn, had assumed distinc¬ 
tive ham, when he announced himself Hie expected mahdi. 
the medium of final revelation to those of all religions, in¬ 
cluding especially Moslem. Christian, Sikh. Pam, Jain and 
Hindu Hum came a fifth religion upon the northern scene. 

BSC 


Who are the Sikhs within the 
jjicscnt century, we may now he 
gin to ask, and what at last lias 
Sikhism come lo bc 7 What is it 
and what are its adherents in rcla- 
hon to live w hole of India? And 
what, it anything, beyond this is 
Sikhism in the reconstruction of 
the Eastern world? Continued 
education by multiplying agencies. 
unusual political contingencies with their international 
codes, effectual alterations in the socio-religions attitudes of 
Indians, internal ecclesiastical adjustments with certain 
moral implications and world disturbances in which the 
Sikhs have had a share—all these things have lately greatly 
modified the lives of Sikhs. 

It is too soon to pass a final judgment on what precisely 
education is accomplishing among the Sikhs, how it is 
affecting the essence of the Sikh’s religion and his funda¬ 
mental morals, hut changes have occurred and are occur¬ 
ring, as educational advantages have multiplied. The Sikh 
peasant, for example, lias a fundamental interest in his 
daily bread, and as a result of scientific rural education lets 
sometimes come to think that crops and religion are not 
causally connected- that fertility and a bumper crop arc not 
to be induced h\ magic rites alone. It was discovered in 
K^o that in i certain central Pan jab village where two 
hundred and seventy-eight adult Sikhs then lived, only 
eleven of them prayed each day, and they prayed while 
at tlicir work and not in the gurdwara. Ten others, also, said 
they prayed occasionally, for example, on An was. the ‘'first” 
day of the month, and at Puranmashi, the time of the ‘‘full 
moon." Only a very few observed any formal '’morning” 
or "evening” prayers. 
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Perhaps industry and thrift are themselves counted part 
of their religion by the better Sikhs, The stock whence come 
!ho p^kka Sikhs has always been industrious and frugal. 
Ilia have lmd good soil to work in. for the Panjab h the 
iklicst part of India '1 he Amritsar Sikh, for instance, is 
unsurpassed at cultivation, lie cats well and works accord¬ 
ingly. in the manner of his proverb. 

Kliawe sct Lima vc she?, khawc pa kcinuvc sawah. 

nr 

J, l le who eats two pounds d.iilv worb like a lion. 

Who cats eight ounces worb like ashes." 

Nor have Hie Sikhs abandoned their religion—it has rather 
benefited from their thrift The temples ami the gurdwarns 
arc amply subsidized, and often hold cxjientivc copies of the 
Adi Cranth, Sikhs have insisted that "hunger docs not make 
the devotee" and have been ready to affirm that a full 
stomach does not itself prevent devotion.They may be will¬ 
ing. therefore, to receive instruction and still retain their 
faith. 

Some Sikhs have indeed been critical of education per¬ 
haps because it seems to indicate an unwholesome transition 
from former ways and an unwelcome contrast. An alnmntiv 
of the Klialsa College in Amritsar, the Sikhs' premier higher 
institution, who was living in 19^ m the tillage of Now 
diera. himself using a modern Merton plow and raising 
high grade cotton, cane and wheal, remarked that school 
made a boy “weak" where the army made him strong, that 
education up to "Middle Pass" might be good, but beyond 
that it tended to alienate him from his village. He had no¬ 
ticed that boys who went away- to high school and college 
seldom came back home to stay. Another Khnlsa College 
man, the proprietor of a village near Amritsar, said to the 
author In 193- that although education might make a boy 
“weak” at fiist. agriculture would restore him. il he would 
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rcsiuiK.- ^ afterward. Hits kind of criticism cm lx* readily 
appraised, ft mav be fudged m the Sight of the comparative 
educational backwardness of lire community a? j whole, 
and may be weighed as a natural iiieumeiil of a period of 
transition. 

Education is not compulsory, but Government provides 
primary technical instruction, free to all villagers, and there 
ate manv gurdwara and Christian mission schools among 
the villages. Some indisposition toward their use must yet 
be overcome. 5’ot example, a primary school has run for 
fifty years iu die village of Bakun Halaii, nine miles from 
Amritsar, and newer more than sixty per cent of the boys 
have attended it, nor has literacy liecn achieved by more 
than one-third of I lie village males- fhe general trend 
among the Sikhs is, however, favorable; they have taken 3t 
least as much advantage of the schools IS Hindus have 
taken and vastly more than Moslems have. They' have long 
liad some middle and high school? of their own, and their 
Klialsa College is an accredited branch of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, A second Khalsa College has been opened in Bom¬ 
bay. A strong and influential missionary college, conservative 
of Sikh tradition, has functioned in Amritsar, training 
students tor the propagation of the faith. 

The Khalsa College of Amritsar is itself a symbol of 
genuine educational advancement, affording liberal and 
scientific training, with keen regard for the still unfinished 
task of Sikh reform. It operates its own department of re- 
search into the histon of the Sikhs and their relations 
with other groups in modem India. 1 It has conducted daily 
prayers in its own gutdwara. has recognized the principal 
events of the animal religious calendar and lias admitted 
to its student-body men of other faiths. Its recent president, 

i Rdertnee has been made a! nthersj the former, however, be- 
rcadv to the office and work of hmging h> the in infamy college. 
Gauds Singh. Teja Singh and 
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B}iai Jodh Singh, is probably the Sikhs' most eminent 
theologian. He is the author of Curmafi Nirnav, the best 
work in systematic theology which Sikh* have yet produced, 
exhibiting an acquaintance with western scientists and 
theologians as well as with Sikh leaders of thought and 
action (c£ pjjv 311 f„ below, 

Not education alone, but political contingencies, also, 
together with the need of internal administrate changes, 
have virtually transformed the Sikh community. The ques’ 
tion of gurdwaia ownership and management gave rise to 
serious agitation following the First World War. It was a 
question mooted first among Akalii, among whom, in him. 
the agitation was begun. The Government itself placed the 
ultimately decisive role in the settlement and the entire 
Sikh community gratefully accepted the results. The Akalis, 
it may i>c recoiled, first appeared in the days of Cobind 
Kmgh. but they ran a dubious race until the time of World 
War 1 . A century' ago (in an alien observer said this 
about them: 

ULiiu* are a race of religion, fanatics. Tanmhuo be, Tam Tatanl 
flicir chief city. 11,c Ukalce if a wild-looking character, displaying 
lit Ins countenance a mixture of cunning and cruelty; those two 
propensities accordingly arc the hading impulses of his life. 

Ukjlccs ate ostensibly beggar*. but differ from this rate a$found 
in other parts of India, in their extreme insolence and independence. 

To t!lc s ’S h *. c ” lCn of :in European, Urey have a ibong antipathy, 
and never fail to load him with abuse 

Ranjcct 1 lm done much toward reducing this race to some degree 
of order; *nd though the task is a difficult one, they have even Ihtii 
trained as mldietv retaining, however, their own peculiar amis and 
dress. 


Tlity were greatly* stimulated fry the war, having made little 
prcgT«s before il% time. They were not then (1914) numer¬ 
ous. hut they' soon become an important factor in Panfabi 


5 W, t- McGregor in his Hi*, 
re n oi the Sikhs, London, 1 846. 


1 Maharaja Ranjit Singh [d 
June 17, 1839). 
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life, They were still "fmatics'' arid furnished most of the 
Sikhs enlisting in the army. Being, unlike other Sikhs, op* 
posed to drink, they provided a glaring contrast in the 
British forces, of whose European constituents a contem¬ 
porary observed that "a mouthful of mm was sufficient to 
quench their thirst more effectually, perhap. than a gallon 
of water.” And the same observer noticed that the Sikh 
was “paralyzed when he could not procure water." So much, 
for the moment, for the character of the Akalis. 

There were about three hundred surd warns in charge of 
their own various mahatits, and some of these establish¬ 
ments were heav ily endowed, bequests liavmg been made by 
pious Sikhs who stipulated that tire funds should be used 
m perpetuation of the faith and in gurdwara exercises, thus 
following the example of the gums and of benefactors of 
the temples at Amritsar and Tam Tamm There were public 
kitchens of the Sikhs in many villages, and residential quar¬ 
ters, also, including accommodation for the mahants. All 
these Centers, including die various properties, belonged in 
themy and in the mind of Government to the Sikh com¬ 
munity -it large, their administration being delegated to the 
mahaiits us trustees, the iiialiatits being recognized as secular 
officials, not necessarily as grant Ins or gy.mb. who presum¬ 
ably hud them selves adopted a rchgioascetic career. But 
some of the mahouts were known to be immoral men, and 
many of them lived -it ease, sharing the public funds freely 
with personally agreeable associates. Some of these officials 
had managed to acquire an actual legal title to their shrines, 
when Government introduced into the Pan jab a provision 
for tree-hold estates independent of religion, and some of 
those who thus acquired such possession passed on their 
estates to appointees of their own, 

Curd warn ritual was often carelessly pTformed, matching 
the frequent indifference of Sikh communicants. Mete .md 
there Hindu elements were introduced, including pictures 
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idlh Hindu mythological scenes adorning the walk, and 
images of Hindu deities beside the Grantir itself. If any 
conscientious Sikh objected to all or any of this carelessness 
•uni adulteration—or to other pluses of actual gurdwura 
management—his sole recourse, if he so chose, was a civil 
suit at law. with every prospect that the courts themselves 
would give no satisfaction, because the law liad given oppor¬ 
tunity for vested interests, assuming that custom had sanc¬ 
tioned this semi-private management. Many intelligent and 
faithful Sikhs were resentful of these legal processes which 
they little understood, and the English were often unaware 
of the essential issues of procedure, thinking it expedient to 
apply their own law to the case, regardless of special tenets 
of I be Sikhs or other Indians. 

Sikhs finally undertook some action of their own. not 
entirely without reference to issues likewise troubling all of 
India. World War I was over and martial law bad been 
suspended and any agitation on the part of the people was 
the civil taw’s concern. The Sikhs first organized a provi¬ 
sional pancbajat—which failed to function. Then in 1910- 
peihaps on the advice of Mr. Gandhi'-the Shiromaui Guni- 
dwam Parhandbak. "Committee of Shrine Management.” 
rvas established and undertook to "take over" all the shrines, 
including the central Darbar Sahib itself—so me times, regret 
tably, acting in a rather autocratic manner. On one occasion 
the committee met serious opposition which forced the 
issues into wider notice. It called upon the mutant, 3 mem¬ 
ber of the ruder of Udasis, of the gurdwara at Nankuna, 
NanaJc's birthplace, to reform conditions at his shrine or 
else to tand it over to the “Shrine” committee. ! 1c declined 

*ct M. K. Gandhi. Young dim Soda! Reformer fmaga- 
htdu (New Yuri, ujs'i in k*o; nnc); Nnlcs on Political India 
R. E, l’any. The Siiht of the ctl So John Cnmming 10-21 
Puut.it> (London, 1933); The In- etc. 
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compliance and took measures to defend I ion self, employ¬ 
ing, contrary to Udari pacifism, certain mercenaries. 

Nankana became die scene of tragedy and a name to be 
remembered not so much in connection with the birth of 
peaceful Nanai as with the play of jealous greed and kindred 
lower motives such as liavc often sullied the history of reli¬ 
gious reformation. Back in the > 880 5 this shrine rvas in the 
jungle thirty miles from the nearest railway station and a 
place of pilgrimage once a yen on Nanaks birthday for a 
mete handful of faithful pilgrims, several hundred at the 
most. The malrant there lived on pilgrim fees augmented 
by the variable produce of several thousand dry or jungly 
acres which Government had assigned him. By 1917. how¬ 
ever, the dry region had become a fertile plain watered from 
a government cunul and productive of abundant crops {the 
first Pan jab canal had been opened near Amritsar in 1861 
and an extensive irrigation system had been gradually in¬ 
stalled). A new line of railway then ran through the former 
jungle, and pilgrims came in by the tens of thousands ( till' 
first rails in the Pan jab were laid in 1861 between Amritsar 
and Lahore). A prosperous settlement had sprung up and 
the lonely shrine with its uncertain living was now a large 
and rich foundation—owning tax-free lands whose occu¬ 
pancy and succession were the maliant’s own prerogatives. 

The Nankana episode* is hard to analyze. It is cleat that 
the Shrine committee wisely desired reformation and a 
change of management, aiul certain legal implications arc 
obscure Also, what seems to be religions /cal may some¬ 
times cover baser motives. The blame for what took place 
that day in February 1921 was never finally assessed. There 
was—under Gandhi's influence, for one reasons common 
wish among the Sikhs for an amicable adjustment of the 

j0 W R, Smith, National- Ziiiiand, Living India (New 
inn and AefniTu in India (New York, (Qi&j, pp. 330-24}. 
Haven, <948)- PP‘ ’ 1 S1 '? 5 ° : S- 
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matter. Cettam other shrines had been quietly acquired 
Perhaps the Nankan3 maharit was himself tlie most to 
blame. A minor was abroad that he was an evil-liver, tliat 
lie had a Moslem mistress, it was, however, more than 
minor that he defied the Shrine committee and took prt 
cautions to defend his shrine by force of arms—after he bad 
made a vain appeal to Government to intercede, to grant 
police protection. lie reinforced the gurduum’s outer walls 
and loopholed the inner w alls, laid in a good supply of anus 
and ammunition and placed his mercenaries—Moslem 
Pa that is and some ex-army Sikhs—strategically in waiting 
Then on a given morning the M ali Sikhs appeared-will 
committee sanction, or mctcly on their own? And just what 
was their motive? They professed to come for worship, and 
perhaps they did actually come for a sntyagrafui (passive 
"lrut]iHcompdlmg*\i demonstration. There may have Iwen 
at the same time other than Akalis in the band-sonic jatha 
or "lawless'* gang may have accompanied them, and the 
jut us h .it least, were not at that time instruments of satra- 
gnali^l ' ' 

The visitors were admitted to the sanctuary' and upon 
their entrance they gave the customary shout. Satt Shri 
l 1onor - God." when almost on the instant; on 
signal from flic mahant, the outer gates were closed and the 
company faced I he fire of the gunmen from their several 
points of vantage Most of the band were killed or turn 
tahy wounded—within a brief ludf-hour one hundred and 
thirty one m ah were dv.id-and steps were taken right 
away to cremate with lime and fire the bodies heaped in a 
pile in the outer courtyard, 

'Tie episode appeared to lx- a ghastly outrage deserving 
nnt only Sikh, but public and government, attention. The 
Sikhs thcmschcs responded first with bands of avenger 
bearing down On Nankana, until Government was forced 
to interfere by drafting and dispatching thither large con- 
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t ingen ts of soldiers and police. lire mahant and Ills accom- 
pikes were arrested, prosecuted, and had judgment of death 
passed on them—a sentence afterward commuted on the 
ground of self-defense to transportation to the Andamans 
for life. In the end the Akalis occupied Nankana. And there 
after the work of the Committee gained momentum with 
comm in 11 tv support- On November 17. l Q 2 -, the reforma¬ 
tion was officially approved by Government by the passage 
of the “Gurdwara and Shrine Management Act," which 
provided, to the satisfaction of the Sikhs in general but not 
of all Akalis, a Sikh Board of Control patterned somewhat 
after, or at least coinciding with, the Khalsil Sikh ideal 
The Abate who dissented from this arrangement continued 
for a while a campaign of their own wliicb became so 
obviously political that they were bound to clash at last 
with Government. It was a ease of politics returning once 
again among the Sikhs— 1 with Akalis as the agents—at 3 time 
when the whole of India had begun to fee! politically un- 
easy, when anti-British and pro-Congress demonstrations 
multiplied. But the moral tone of things among the Sikhs 
was meanwhile much improved. Sikhism as religion had ac¬ 
tually undergone r e fo r m and was better qualified to cope 
with a round of circumstances and with its own intention 
which together were to test its solidarity yet further. 

From the 1920's on- many Indians and the Sikhs them¬ 
selves had numerous occasions to qualify and to explain 
lust what is meant by "Sikh ” Peculiar circumstances and 
their shifting combinations raised the question and con¬ 
fused the issue. The occasions included political events, 
governmental regulations and the administration of the 
laws of suffrage, marriage and electoral representation, and 
changes in communal consciousness itself— and included 
even the operation of the census. There had been occasions 
of complaint in fhe taking of the census, for example, and 
with even greater accuracy of method Sikhs were no longer 
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to be enumerated and classified by merely counting heads 
M Lite gu:dwarns or at their houses, or bv compiling lists of 
members of rhe misls and the panlhs. Them were shades 
of opinion among them and public acts of theirs to take 
account of which were less regular tlian mere figures on a 

'!' 11 t je w ^ l0 ^ e the very process of political de- 

vc ppJTitnt nut to nicotian social cluing* was working m tl s 
own peculiar way, and this alone was sufficient to make a 
stricter definition yet of “Sikhs" atl< ! “Siklmm” a grave 
issue, w ict cr as items of internal consciousness or as rela¬ 
tionships with Hindus, Moslems. Christians. Ahmadivyaj, 
or any o lcr ' ■ ContitutionaJ reform” alone was creating 
new athtudes on the part of different groups, with the Sikhs 
as much concerned in it as any. Sectarianism and partisan¬ 
ship in religion are always interesting phenomena, but dou- 
cm when they become also political! 

The Satragrahi. movement which Gandhi and others were 
promoting, and which first and last has had so great an effect 
onpohbes m modem India, raised some questions of iden- 
tity among the iikhv as they participated in it. O n the face 

* t ! ,e "cu T ,C e' i,,S * 0,ICC in satva- 

gr.ilu, for Sikhs-or Smgh, Jlt d Akalt Sikh*, at Icast-vct 

many Sikhs M » it as a politic^ expediency. There were 

* 'khs m he Vykom episode,’ for instance, which was 
largely social, but somewhat political, ft was an incident in 
the campaign agin* "tmtouchability," which provided an 
impressive test The depressed classes isootkd "outoste" 
nr panchama, fifth castes) in South India (Vvkom j 5 in 
the independent iImdu state of Tnn^cmc) had organized 
a Justice Party m opposition to the hmhmamaud wctc seek¬ 
ing the legal nght of access to wdk roads and temples from 
which custom and Hindu social ostracism had debarred 

■ \ Cf % ndfc /V r "WS h,dia c ™<lbr* M«f , \ e . v Vmlt 
™ Hie Intfom Social Kc iqscl. ^ V ^ 

former; C. F Andrews, Afahatau 
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them They adopted the method of satyagraba and under¬ 
took passive resistance by picketing the proscribed roadway 
—a convenient way they dared not take from home to mar* 
ket—which passed the brahman temple, and although police 
arrested and displaced them, they kept the depleted ranks 
continuously refilled, even though it meant picketing in 
waters that rose waist-high—for the mins were on. The final 
outcome was a compromise whereby another convenient 
road at a safe distance from brahman homes and from the 
brahman temple was opened to the untouchables. A young 
Syrian Christian.by the way, had led flic demonstration and 
all India had watched it. Gandhi, in particular; and although 
Sikhs had taken part. Gandhi's periodical Young India of 
May 1924. included them among merely the "non-Hindu 
friends of the Hindu reformers." 

This was taken by some to mean that Gandhi had clas¬ 
sified Sikhs with Moslems, Chris thins ami other non -11 in 
dus, and, accordingly, a Punjabi friend 1 of his wrote to him 
to say that the AkalLs were "more nr less enraged" at being 
thus classified with their enemies-that whereas one group 
of them would disclaim any Hindu connection, other? 
among them would stilt conserve it. nnd that several promi¬ 
nent members of tlic Sikh Gurdwara Protection Committee 
were actually members of the Hindu Sabha, or Association, 
also. This "friend" added that if Sikhs were wanting control 
of their own gurthvaras, their objective was but similar to 
what the Aiyas fAiya Samaj), Brahmos (Bratuna Samajl 
and other Hindu orders wanted which were not quite or¬ 
thodox. To which Mr. G.mdhi replied in the columns of 
Young India, disclaiming any intention of calling Sikhs 
"non-Hindus" and spying that they are a part of the tIindu 
community, the Grpnlli Snitch is filled with the I Iindu spirit 
and the Hindu legends, and millions of Hindus believe iu 

■ Vnitiig ladri, p. 
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Guru Nanalc.” He acknowledged that lie had met some 
Sikhs who held themselves distinct from Hindus, but inti¬ 
mated that be would t>e pleased "to find tliat the separatist 
tendency is confined to only a very few Sikhs and that the 
general body regard themselves as Hindus.” Candid is not 
here entering into an analysis of the historical relation of 
Sikhism and Hinduism, although he might indeed have 
classed Sikhs with Jains and Buddhists who represented, lie 
said, mighty reforms in Hinduism," He is speaking more 
as a Hindu politician. He reminded Sikhs that bv their 
share at Vykom they had recognized essentially'Hindu 
siityagmhn, a means of reform within the range of ortho¬ 
doxy. When, however. Gandhi learned that the Sikhs had 
established >i free kitchen of tlicir own at Vykom, in which 
to test nntouchability. he reproved them for this intrusion, 
for their want of consideration, as he put it, for "the self- 
respect of people who were neither starving nor in want 
and could liavc been adequately cared for locally! Perl ups 
Gandhi did not understand, after all, the real significance 
of the free kitchen in Sikh history! But Vykom settled noth¬ 
ing. least of all for Sikhs, and when in 1926 Gandhi made 
a tonr among the Sikhs in Llicit native Panjabi habitat and 
perceived there their strength mid solidarity, lie "promised 
never again to refer to them as Hindus"! Did he then sec 
something in Sikh commuitaUsm which be as a keen poli¬ 
tician might approve as an aid to his program of reform? 

To iScifi a Hindu scholar* of Bengal had practically pre¬ 
dicted the disappearance of the Sikhs as such lie published 
a Study of "! lindu Castes and Sods" m which lie made some 
comments on them. At some distance from the Pan jab, lie 
thought flu, Sikh looked more like a Moslem than 3 
Hindu.” the mark of distinction fating "the iron ring” worn 
bv the Sileb. and he judged Sikhism to be *'a mixture of 
1 linduism and Mahommedanism." and even, "Mahommed- 

* l N - Bfuutachmyii, Hindu Oj<« Scch (Cakiitta. i8g6). 
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anistn minus circumcision and cow-killing, and plus faith 
in the Gums." He had the impression that tiuder British 
rule jt is fast Insing its vitality and drifting toward aimilga- 
niation with the Hindu faith properly so-called "; and he 
prophesied that "in the course of a few more generations it 
is likely to be superseded by one of those forms of \ aislv 
navism which alone have the best chance of success among 
a subject nation in times of profound and undisturbed 
peace.” These inept remarks merely tell us how little was 
really known of Sikhism in some jwrts of India as late as 
i 8 q 6 . Only thirtv years after the Bengali's book was pub¬ 
lished Candid and many more Hindus besides knew mom 
intimately of Sikh strength and solidarity. The Bengali did 
not foresee the invigoratimi of the Sikhs rather than their 
drifting into dissolution. 

Still another episode, that of Jaito. of 1924* year of 
Vykoni, must be ana lined with refeienec to communal 
consciousness among the Sikhs and their relation 1 ) with 
other groups, notably with Government, Jaito occurred 
on February _ 1 iqi* ]l1 tllL ‘ Sikh S^tc of Nabha, one of the 
Panpib States" south of Ludhiana, on the very anniversary 
of “NanLrna.” A jatha. or "company/’ of Aka I is about five 
hundred strong had set nut from Amritsar bound for Jaito. 
gathering associates cn route, For purposes of worship, as 
they said, at the local shrine where certain relics of Nanak 
were preserved. Thi* pilgrimage disturbed the Nabha state 
officials who feared so large and vigorous .1 body, ami they 
took the preojunon of halting the jatha jf the border uf the 
town, where they gave the pilgrims permission to proceed in 
groups of fifty- only and on condition that only one group 
at a time would be present at the shrine. The Akalis would 
not igree to this, for worship, it then appeared, was not 
their only object-and Jaito became symbolic of a compli¬ 
cated scene. 

Some of the jatha had been active in the contest over the 
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control of tlie gurd warns and had txten personal ly connected, 
for example, with the disturbance over the maliant at Gum 
ka Bagh, outside Amritsar. They were among those who 
had continued—who have continued, we might $av-the 
agitation after the passage in the aultirrm of 1912 of the first 
Gurdwara Act, and with whose motives other than gurdwani 
interests solely had commingled. 7 he agitation came to 
connote satpgralia or civil disobedience, and even to allow 
at times for intimidation and sheer lawlessness. The descent 
upon Nablia connoted somclJung Sifch. since Npbha, a pro¬ 
tected native state, was itself within the Sikh tradition, and 
some of the jafha members, moreover, bad been among the 
"eighty thousand" Sikhs who had seen service among the 
British forces in the First World War. 

However, there was politics of some sort in the venture, 
whether 3 desire to rehabilitate the Kliaha, or to express 
opposition to all government less tlian Indian autonomy. An 
eye-witness' lias given this account of the participants and 
of the episode as such; 

, "flicy were in grat part rushes, but many trades and pm- 
i“i» w. re represented. About nn«n the jatha started, matching 
like a regiment lo war—an the Sikhs fiad marched in the British 
campaign 1 m Asm and <n> tire western itont in Europe. They had 
flagN •' band, •' -wpkitchen and a small ambulance corps, hut 
they had rm antis Kixn face was lit with the fire of religions 
devotion, mid limit continual shouts of “$att Shn Aka] T ' were like 
the murmur of .111 approaching it Win. l ive fi. 1C v were borne in fmnt 
atni Corn Croiifh Suhift was carried nn j paiaquin in the middle. 

. . . 1 lie Dj 1 1J. 1 l administrator cspLiitictl that if the |Rtha did not 
comply with Itu order. Lc would tv.-compelled to open Src. t lie jatlia 
kept on toward the shrine. lire firing was in regular volley 
lire crowds rushed awuy, the jatlia advanced. Ordered under Jitoit, 
they submitted cheerfully. Willi heads cr«t they marched to the 
Ureal prison, while their wounded and dead were deposited in nearby 
places. 

* hi. /jin.nid Living India. pp. ;^jf, 
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. Dui ins' tiiL filing only three Abln left the rants, after they 
v«fre wounded. The rest stood their ground. They kept their vows 
of non-violence under fire. 

Estimates of the number killed vary from seventeen to 
twenty-Onc, and of those wounded, from thirty-one to thirty- 
three M Nankana the dead alone numbered a hundred and 
thirty-one. slain bv the mahant's mercenary guard At |ailo. 
soldiers of the British Army opened fire. And Jaito «8S 
otherwise, also, wholly different from Nnnkaua-un css in¬ 
deed botli incidents were somehow on Ihc part of Stkhs ex¬ 
amples of devotkmj Jaito was not merely an incident m the 
gurdwata conflict among the Sikhs, and it continued beyond 
the list of February. A second yallia was formed and bore 
down on Jaito—and submilted to arrest. Every two weeks a 
new band got under wav jaihewar, “»» a body, and was 
arrested, until fourteen thousand participants in this pacific 
demonstration had been arrested and imprisoned up to May 
in icp 5 . It was an heroic, if not fanatical, performance 
which greatly aroused many of the Sikhs fellow-country¬ 
men. Gandhi 1 " and many other Hindus saw fit to acclaim 
the demonstration as one of Sikh devotion, asserting that 
Hie jatlias were in reality shohidi jathas. 'baud'- of wit¬ 
nesses," of the faith who only wanted to exercise their right 
of worship. He claimed that they were intent on performing 
their akhand-path, or “endless lesson" (continuous. tlrat is) 
—an opinion arrived at c.c post /ado, doubtless* from his 
nWervahon of tile repeated waves of demonstration* Hictc 
is no evidence that a succeeding jatlm carried on the reading 
from the Gran/Ji from the point at which its predecessor 
had arrived! We do know, however, that these \kalis were 
demanding for themselves (In contrast with Diwanis. for 
example) complete control of all gurdwaras and gmdwara 
property, while advocating ostensibly a "central body of 

w Cf. Votmg Mb. pp, ***. etc. 
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control, And. that they bought the rig Jit of every Sikh (Again 
the Aktiii. in particular? i to wear a kirpan, sword, of any 
sine. 

It is difficult to say with certitude who made the most 
of such events, the Akalis {and other Sikhs, also] or the 
growing number of Indian swarafists, "self rulers," through¬ 
out India, fliese latter called upon all reformers to give the 
Sikhs "their moral support" in this matter of "a deeply 
religious question" r the italics arc the authors) 11 and the 
All- India Congress Committee [which was and has been 
mostly Hindu) commended the Sikhs for their "amazing 
self-sacrifice undergone in the prosecution of the defense 
of their religions rights," 11 'flic Government, at least under¬ 
stood religion' in this case to mean polities, being severely 
blamed by many non-Sikh, vernacular newspapers for al¬ 
io wing such demonstrations to fate place, hut appointed 
■i commission to inquire into the whole matter. As one result 
of its report a second :md final Gurdwam Act. the "Sikh 
Gurdwaras and Shrines Act" was passed hv the Fanjab 
Government, under whose provisions alt the trial 11m tv were 
dispossessed, subject to proper financial compensation, und 
all religious properties were placed under Sikh community' 
control, with (he centrality and the primacy of the Crrmtfi 
Sahib duly and appropriately recognized. 

Through a persistent change of circumstance, including 
exp.rimcnts in constitutional reform, Sikhism was in process 
of becoming what might be termed j "constituency." 
Events themselves were defining it beyond the meaning 
of mere consciousness of kind which had heretofore pre¬ 
vailed and the term tnav serve to represent the Sikhs here¬ 
after on the wider stage of politico as such It docs not 
represent merely religious tinitv or a transformed ecclesias¬ 
tical order, for Sikhism has continued to be varied and 

‘ Perhaps "religion was often, at least, some cloak for potitJet. 
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inclusive of variety, even as other constituent communities 
of India—for example, the Islamic and the Christian. Nor 
doe* lhe term necessarily represent what Sikhism might 
love become amidst changing circumstances under its own 
initiative. Perhaps it is some compulsion from without 
winch molded such compactness. And it does not mean 
that Sikhism always will be such, for India has vet to pass 
through further reformation which must affect every con¬ 
siderable community within her borders. But for purposes 
of government Sikh self -consciousness comes to be distinctly 
set apart from that of'‘Muslim. 11 ‘’Christian, "Hindu and 
the other religious communities which acquire responsibility 
for the exercise of suffrage. It may readily be granted, there¬ 
fore, that herein lies peculiar unity, religion and politics 
among the Sikhs coming to offer one another some visible 
and tangible support. 

'Hiesc immediately preceding observations have bnd in 
mind a final estimate of what the Sikhs have come to be 
white India is vet j "subject" nation within the British 
Com mem wealth, a people not yet fully tempered or organ¬ 
ized for independence. The Sikhs have not had one single 
view with reference to this outcome—nor has any other 
one “constituency'’ been thus united. Sikhs still have then 
parties no one of which, not even the Akalis, lias displayed 
a consistent attitude toward Indian independence. Some 
individuals, as in the Jaito deni oust ration, have been op 
posed to current governmental regulation, whether of the 
native state or Britain. Some have worked in and for ibe 
Indian National Congress in one form or another of its 
varied anti-British agitation, and some base shared in the 
work of the Hindu Mahusabha. a more conservative asso¬ 
ciation of substantial Indian progressives Tew, if any. have 
identified themselves, at any rate, with the theory and activi 
tics of Pakistan, the Moslem league's indefinite proposal of 
an independent state in northwest India, because Sikhs 
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might be included m iti and they have no desire to be 
ruled agmn by Moslems. Nor is it probable that Sikhs may 
once again have a jurisdiction of their own. the administra¬ 
tive control of a section of the Panjab, although there is 
precedent in India for minority administration—in llydatn- 
bad Deccan, for example, with its Hindu population under 
Moslem dynastic minority control. There is, of course, a 
lingering hope with some that the Khalsa may be restored, 
but it should be remembered that the Khalsa was originally 
established by force of amts, an accomplishment scarcely 
desirable again. The only warrant for a restoration of the 
Khiihu would be superior cultural, intellectual and political 
ability on the pari of Sikhs, a status still merely in prospect, 
except in a very' few localities where educational advance 
is most pronounced. If some Sikhs have opposed the British 
ra j itself in a few of its administrative measures, many other 
Sikhs have expressed the view that their community ]m 
benefited grcatlv under it 

Sikhs .ire Indians and will continue to be such. Thev will 
link their own estate with the welfare of the whole of India, 
and toward tilis larger end Ihcv will take account of then 
own jvu.illiar assets, insisting on these values in any further 
transformation of their status, both in ecclesiastical and 
political affairs. This bos come to be the prevailing state of 
mind among the nearly four millions nf Sikhs in the Panjab 
alone, and this is reflected among their kinsmen of the 
faith elsewhere. The census of 1951 was mote accurate and 
discriminating, as we learned above, than that of 1901, for 
instance, and showed a grand total of -p^^.oco. including-— 
outside the Panjab -4(1.000 in the United Provinces (OuclJi 
mid Rohilkhnnd), 4:>-'<» in the Northwest Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, :t,coo in the Bombay Presidency. n,ooo in the Cen 
tral Provinces, and smaller groups in southern India The 
census of 1941 gives a record “by communities" (whatever 
this may mean |. whereas "at the past censuses the distribu 
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lion was by religions." 1,1 There is some recognition, there¬ 
fore, of a certain transformation in the composition of the 
body politic, According to this new “communar census 
then; now a grand total of 5,691.447 Sikhs, including— 
outside the Pan jab— 232.445 in the United Provinces. 58,000 
in the Northwest Frontier Province, S.000 in the Bombay 
Presidency fa marked decreasei, 15,020 in llie Central 
Provinces and 36,000 in Bengal— with 1,500,000 altogether 
iti the various Indian States alone (c.g.. Patiala, Nabha and 
Jind). 

Sikhs have been considered since 1918, at least—in the 
Monfagn-Clidmsford Report, whose reforms were insti¬ 
tuted in ujiiy—a "responsible" community “resting on an 
effective sense of the common interest, a bond com pound cel 
of race, religion and language." Since iqar they have had 
comm mud representation in the legislative assemblies. Sikhs 
of the Panjab, in accordance with the findings of the post- 
World War 1 Round Table Conference, were awarded 1S.5 
pet cent of the scab- in the Legislative Council, although 
they constituted only 15 P cr Cent of the total provincial 
population, Thcv themselves, however, chimed thirty per 
ccut of the seats, because rtf their literacy, tlieir activity in 
public life and their communal history! And on such 
grounds the' 1 claimed onothird of al! the scats in the Panjab 
cabinet. In 1932. when there were altogether in the Punjab 
legislature 175 elective seats, the three million Sikhs had 
42 of these scats assigned to them, in comparison with 6R 
assigned to the thirteen and one third million Moslems and 
sp to the six and one-third million Hindus In the same 
year another sort of political rcco^piitiiw. also, was attained 
on merit—a distinguished Sikh sat in the Council, in Britain, 
of the Secret of State for India The prestige of the Sikhs 
has risen steadily of late, quite in contrast with any former 
prediction of tlieir dissolution, 
rtUghna COTiitrftmrCf a 
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llircc major pluses of theory and practice have been 
emphasized by Sikhs themselves during the hst three or 
lour decades in tlidr demonstrations of communal corn 
saousncsv; i j It bus sometimes been said that Sikhism 
amsc in the first instance as a protest against the socio re^ 
igious sy s tem of the Hindus and that such a need continues 

.“T 1 ? t!l , eTTi; - f pointed out at times 

that Sikhism developed largely from the unforeseen need of 

^•IWefci'se agmnst the Moslems; and 5) It Is well knout! 
that Sikhs had recourse t 0 arms in former, rougher tunes 
only when they were greatly outnumbered by their active 
enemies. Almost no mention lias rcccntlv been made of 
any ongmti or continuing motive of religious reconciliation I 
And Sikhs are themselves generally quite unwilling to loose 
themselves m such a consummation. Resistance has been a 
fairly constant mood, whether against Hindu forces which 
would bring about their rcobsorption into Hinduism „ r 
against British couth arid policies which might endanger 
their communal righ ts, and evert against measures of "home 
rule wind, might subject them in effect to Moslem over- 
lordship. All of Lius has augmented their "constituent" or 
responsible commuimlism. 

It remains for Sikhs themselves to detect and to manifest 
>11 these days that spirit which may have been preserved 
among hem in whose strength and bv whose leavening 
their cultural processes may continue. This spirit has sui 
vived our centuries already with benefit to others and profit 
o itself in its vonous rdationships with other major faiths. 
One man once spoke m exposition of this spirit where 
nowadays six millions are, if they choose to bc h its advocates, 
from among whom conspicuous men arise to speak for them 
or lo plead with them, on hcliajf of their ideal Nanai;'* 
own gift *« almost altogether theological, with some ind- 
dentil rules of condnet-as w c have seen already in detaii- 
to which additions Itave been made from time to tjme- 
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which also we love noticed—and this initial gift is valued 
still as something worthy in the present crisis Consider, for 
example, its exposition in 1956 by Rhai |odh Singh of the 
Kluilsa College in Amritsar in his Gurmati Nimay.’ 1 In this 
Guiraukhi volume he has expounded what lie takes to t»e 
essentia) Sikh theology, whose details might seem to be a 
digest of antecedent sources for the purpose of special edu¬ 
cation among his people and for their confirmation in tradi¬ 
tions Of the faith. 

in }odh Singh’s exposition God is real, he is the One— 
Ongkar, say the Sikhs—in whose unity all Sikhs share and 
in whom all divergencies of doctrine imiiy meet in full ac¬ 
cord. Sikhs, to he Mire, have recognized, lie lias observed, 
immanent (?) "manifestations” of the One, even as Hindus 
have often done and as Christians sometimes do, But to alt 
Sikhs the One is essentially Akal Pur.tkh, the Immortal 
Absolute, of whose mind tile world itself is constituted, 
men’s own minds being portions of it. i 'edings of reverence 
and exhibitions of devotion on the pari of men are in them¬ 
selves virtual glimpses of the divine reality which nonethe¬ 
less transcends the utmost limits of men's own minds—men 
have only a working knowledge of the otherwise unknown. 
The one God may be known as Sat. I he True, for lie is the 
truth unaffected by the falsities of. for instance, fear and 
enmity, and unaffected also by particularities and partialities 
of lime and space, and by the accidents of birth and caste. 
God rs real of course, and riot abstract, and yet he may not 
Ik; represented by an image, for after jD he is S.it Nam. True 
Name, beyond anything concrete and more than any object 

• Bhai fndh Sign'll. Oirmirrri p*ehnl<jgi,~,il of ratten'd }>a- 
Nimsy, nr K\positiim of die Si Lb sages front Sikh Scriptures. with 
Religion iLahore, Ftli. 1056'. comparative aw of extracts fmm 
v, ill in mlmthictiou bv Bl.xi Vir Eddington's Nature of the Pfivsi- 
Singh, 1951. This work K in ihe cal Wwltf. Tamlcv's V<w Psv 
main. a Cofleetiiui under vpcHul chofogv, and other works, 
topics, chiefly theological and 
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uhith muy bear a name—and more than ail objects put to- 
getfier which bear names. He is the svmbo] of one whole 
and universal Truth. He is Sat Guru, true teacher and true 
guide, with whom men commune, from whom they as Sikhs 
may leant of the life and conduct incumbent upon them 
Men are Sat Nam's creatures, says fodh Singh, hi fact, 
creation came about-the creation of all life"and even- 
form, that is,-by Gods own liutm, "bidding " even is Gum 
Nanafc himself has said, ‘The whole creation is strung on 
tl,e ^ I* bidding," M«, live as particles of the whole 
creation and although they die at last, they are immortal 
and w,II be fudged for their careers, punished or rewarded 
in the everlasting future in accordance with their present 
deeds (and "deeds" is a very comprehensive term, including 
words and thoughts). Cod's hulun has established right and 
wrong, is also it has established men’s means of knowing 
these. Vet men must hearken to some inner bidding, again 
God s own provision, and shun the evil and perform the 
good. There is some human freedom by God's order, and 
inan is made responsible. He is a moral creature and m tills 
life men's "state and rank depend upon their deeds" and 
not upon the accident of birth. Caste is accidental, of no 
consequence in itself, for "of the same day is the whole 
creation molded." ff men arc "baptized" as disciples of Sit 
Nam they not only sit together on a common platform and 
cat and drink from common vessels; thev actually put food 
mto the mouths of others and take it from others into tl.cir 
own mouths and pass a common cup of drink from lip to 
up, Hus is the real pahul of fraternity. 1 

•Itei M> Singli paw 10 awflio, note, Jesfnicliou 
of egoism as the ideal of human action. The true Sikh 
will realise that he acts not by Jus own independent will 
bnt bv the prompting of. and in accord with, the will of 
God. Sal Guru, who h one with his disciples, high or low 
He wdl remember that (he guru has said. ‘“Forget vourselt. 
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for selfishness is the cause of miser)." He will know that the 
goal of union with Akal Purakh is reached through self- 
sacrifice and love. He must lose his individuality (shafchsiat), 
but not his ixiing—-for there is no ultimate annihilation (an¬ 
nihilation would be -in utterly intolerable theory to Sikhs!). 
Karma and "transmigration” operate (as indeed they do 
with all Indian indigenous religion), but kamia becomes 
more and more inoperative as the disciple puts reliance on. 
finds shelter in, the Gum, and as his mind gains harmony 
with imlli. Man's reliance is on God, and not on am 
prophet, apostle, mess tali, avatar or in carnation. But what is 
the immortal end of mortal man? Sikh theology seems not 
to posit heaven, as Jodlt Singh sees it, There is. at least, no 
heaven in a Semitic sense, but there is God and man is 
saved to God, even as. unable to save himself, he is saved 
by God. And there is something communal in the hereafter, 
for a man is not saved alone, indeed cannot l>c saved alone, 
but saved only with others. 

The Gunnafi Nirnay is not an exhaustive treatise, al¬ 
though it is something more Llian topical. Quotations iri it 
from tlie sources are abundant, sometimes extensive, but 
they serve as illustration and confirmation of a sincere and 
Competent attempt to provide a simple, systematic exposi¬ 
tion. Perhaps there are inconsistencies, for his theology—as 
it reflects his own thought—is eastern, Indian, the product of 
the soil and of circumstance which generally arc Hindu, but 
with no little emphasis on several real distinctions not only 
between Sikhs anti Hindus, but even also between Sikhs and 
Sikhs At least, there arc distinctions between keshdm 
Khalsa Sikhs (Singhs) and Hindus. His thought tends to¬ 
ward an idealistic Absolute, but his One God is far more 
titan mere idea. As with Nanak, so also with Jodb Singh, 
God is real, personal and the only One. 

Hi ere are other items, also, in the- Giinuati iNirnay ex¬ 
position.'’ Not only is essential Sikhism monotheistic, the 
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Sikh himself is properly monogamous. Any seclusion on 
woinun's port is relative and should conform with general 
custom and the dictates of propriety, altering as custom 
alters. There is little reason for the ‘Veil” and none at all 
ff?r vjtir I Iil tntc Sikh avoids the use of opmeti, frcinp and 
alt intoxicants, and eats no meat, wlu-ther beef or pork. The 
proscription of meat has not come by "revelation" or anv 
di' me ordinance, but only from a due regard for the Hindu 
and the Moslem! Jodh Singh would give assent to the in¬ 
junction posted in the Sikh gurdwam in Mussoorie against 
"smoking, betekhewing. drinking, shaving j llc ] the calm* 
of meat or eggs ' upon the premises, There is. of course, no 
piaa: for 'caste." War at times is necessary, if for the reten¬ 
tion of just gains, and for the winning of legitimate objee- 
tives when peaceful measures fail This reflects, we sec. the 
spirit of Atjun and Gottind Singh against the remoter back¬ 
ground of Gum Namik. War is incidental, if resorted to at 
all, to the welfare of the Constituent community. Politics 
likt^ hc is incidental to this end and rightfully exists in a 
mutual condition of creative harmony with religion, in both 
of winch morality is basic as an exhibition of the will of 
Cod. The State can give expression to essential .Sikh theology 
and morals—and this in full accord with the ascetic wavs 
of Nanak. All of w inch falls duly in the rmmd of karma and 
transmigration which reconcile it all within one process. 
Jodh Singh himself has studied Islam mid Christianity acid 
has felt their influence, hut nut tr the elimination of all 
Indian fimdamcnhils-hc remains an hidhn. Converts 
themsel ves to Christianity or to Mini in India tend to retain 
the Indian theory of karma, in particular. It, together with 
its concomitant theory of transmigration, represents the 
best thoroughgoing explanation of human life and destiny 
with as incidentals and its fruit,, which India of ,i„d tiv 
llCRcff throughout many centuries and millenniums could 
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contemplate. Sikhism lias not discovered of itself a better 
explanation. 

As Gum Arj un's Sukhmam, or Psalm of Peace, itself re¬ 
counts. man may be a monarch or a beggar, of high estate 
or low. a vocal scholar or a mute and ignorant ascetic, and 

vet always 

/ * 

SJis soul Headers as directed through lifers maze*. 

As man trr moUi, as worni or elephant: 

Tie pla^t the varied roles assigned tihn. 

And donees to Hie tiuic of Cod the Master, 

Nevertheless, karma and transmigration may become inop¬ 
erative ultimately, ns Gum Arpm. echoing the bhagafc. 
likewise contemplates, saying, 

There comes 3 moment In the life of man 
When he realizes union with Lfie Holy, 

Front whence there is no coining Hack for him. 

He hves thereafter in the company of God. 1 * 

These two principles of action and cessation occupy the very 
center of jodli Singh s "exposition of theology”—and he 
muy be allowed to speak for many thoughtful Sikhs, besides 
The morals he expounds arc often casual, as with so many 
other Indium, or else incidental to theology, with no other 
philosophy of their own—although m<my prohibitions oF 
the Sikhs are plainly spoken hv him. FUcie is room and 
need an mug the Sikhs for a thorough exposition ut the dis¬ 
cipline of ethics us it bears upon the urgent problems facing 
them as members of a changing social order. 

For purposes of comparison with Jodh Singh's exposition, 
as well as for the sake of another consistent point of view 
derived from a somewhat similar use of sources, we may 
profitably include, in spite of its uncritical and somewhat 

,t Ihesc two sets of lint arc pp T- Gf. S^ntoWi Smgh. 
adapted from Teja Singh's The The fnvW nf Peace 1,Amritsar, 
Psalifi i>f Pt^ict: fOxford, n>>8), 1914 b 
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naive quality, "the doctrine of the Sikh Gums*' as sum- 
marked previously by Kbazan Singh; 1 * 

i. IV fatherhood of God and flic universal brotherhood of oun, 

~ Nn wmfajp IvikE of the Loid Cod. 

3; J he lui: Jnd In dy In l,c kept intuet faithoiigh no judgment 
Ji S lV(: ' n wr *^ 1 * eft tenet Eeh the paring nf the nails]- No ciicumct^.sn 
nor boring of thv ear or nose to be dieted, 

4- Complete firtrandcr of st-Sf In GexJ. 

1 u tt'citk in good faith li 1 ; j duty imposed by Goth giving ap tear 
* kid retail and abandoning linpe d f rcvnrd for a good result 

Kh ™ Sill € , ‘ goes on lo say that "if the religion of the 
w hok world consists of the following items, then all dis¬ 
sensions with reference to religion will cease: 

Belief in the one true Gudj rejection nf iddatrv: refection of flu; 
wwrs} "P of mtcmiediaij rigrricj between God and non?* implicit 
JUTTcnder of ones will to God; the practice of righteousnc v -- and 
Tcvlitude: Farliediood of Cod, and miivcryl brotherhood between 
lima i mid nmii. 


1 fe urges that these principles alone cun form a catholic 
religion, which even the Arabian prophet also admits": 
that "then there will be no circumcision and Graving of the 
hair. ' and that "subordinate and auxiliary rites" wiH prove 
to be of scant importance. He holds such religion to be "a 
grand catholic religion, intended and designed for the whole 
world, , . . arid the essence of all the script run, whether 
revealed to IV Hindus, feus, Christians, Muhammadans, 
or others” 

Before our present study ends some further reference 
should be made to the diameter and strength of Sikhs in 
competition with Christianity, m competition with Chris¬ 
tian missionary effort, in particular, as distinguished from 
the general "Christian" penetration of the Pan jab by polit- 


,# Hijfiwy and Phifatophv (jf 
the Sikh Religion (lahorc, 
igt.jk pt 11. pp. ; 1S-^ 10 . 

1 * A rejection. however, which 


(nan i Chmliaoj and mam bhal- 
^ I lindtii woolil rml .igiet |n f 
probably, 
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ical and military agencies. Fact? and figure:, arc available in 
sufficient numbers to serve the purpose of a comparative 
view, including an estimate of certain prospects. In »oyi 
I here were ,415.000 Christians among the 25V1 mil lions of 
Panjabis in comparison with million Punjabi Sikhv The 
Sikhs were 1 5 per cent of the total population and the 
Christians less than ; per cent, 1 he Sikhs were nearly ten 
rimes .n numerous as Christians, It 1 L - difficult in calculate 
how mans Christians had been Sikhs, but it is highly prob¬ 
able that less than five thousand Sikhs had been "converted" 
to Christianity up to 1931. 'Hie Protestant Christian com¬ 
munity of the Ffcofab amounts to about : 50.000 nowadays, 
of whom 85,000 arc communicants, and there are Roman 
Catholics in equal numbers. There were 505,000 Christians 
in the Panjab in 1941 among the 28Vs millions, the Chris¬ 
tians still constituting less than a per cent of the grand 
total, while the proportion of the Sikhs is about 20 per cent 
and their total now is more than ten times that of Chris¬ 
tians. Moslems make up approximately 30 per cent and 
Hindus 38 per cent, a proportion Which in itself lends in¬ 
creased significance to the Sikh position. 

Although Christian missions have not made much head¬ 
way among the Sikh?, these two communities,, nevertheless, 
have much in common in the matter of recruits. They both 
have attracted to themselves large numbers of “untouch¬ 
ables These peoples, perhaps, make up the majority in 
both, and constitute the surest immediate source of their 
increase in numbers. Christian gains among the charnan, 
ehuliias and other depressed classes may have prevented a 
still greater growth in Sikhism than rile recent census 
showed. One British mission has recruited nearly' 50,000 
from among them, including about - ,ooo communicants. 
Sikhism enjoyed "mass" returns of this sort earlier. Which 
suggests some query about educational advance in these 
communities. In 1921 only 68 of every thousand Sikhs in 
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India were literate and in 1951 there were 91—nine per cent, 
roughly, of the total. Although Christum literacy was three 
times greater than the Sikh in 192.1, it made 110 gain within 
the decade. Sikhs are at least as literate as Hindus and far 
mure literate than Moslems. Tn the Punjab they arc more 
than holding their own both in numbers and 111 the quality' 
of their culture- Between 19:1 and 19*1. for instance, the 
Sikhs in ah India increased 54 per cent and the Christians 
5-0 per Cent. If the figures for the Fan jab difTcr.it all from 
these, they would tend to show more progress among the 
Sikhs than among the Christ tans, for Christian gains have 
been made mostly in other parts of India, lire gain in both 
com muni ties, of course, very' greatly exceeds the modest i<; 
per tent increase in the total Indian popuLifinn^biit this 
is hardly 3 just Comparison, considering the great bulk and 
density of the total, and the prospective tendency of any 
smaller body to reach a saturation point in such a total. 1 * 
\ cry less', indeed, of the Christian converts from among 
the Sikhs were keshdari Khalsa Singhs. There have been 
some of these, including some who have entered “orders ' 
There was one. however, the well known Sudhu Sundar 
Singh fnow long since vanished out of hghl—in remote 
Tibet? r who consented to be baptized as a Christian, but 
insisted on adherence to the traditional [liudu sadhu ideal 
and to the Sikh ideal of martyrdom, and declared it to be his 
purpose never to become involved in any outward organi/j' 
tion of human service*' nor ever to become "an ordained 
minister of any Christian Church." He was virtually a 
bhagat in the name of Christ and a protestant against all 


Ei One of the nimt intriguing 
problon? of coin pact! ivc Tdigugu* 
^ jJio of piagreM. in idighuus rtif 
omwtimi s* the hqan^ of this 
vet) sjtnEiiti-in point—<kr*t least 


flic record of pi'tiporliofi bttwwn 
thc ^cral hulk and the special 
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(Mto ecclesiiisticism* Olliers, including, fot example, 
Daud Singh and Kharak Singh, have done otherwise, inking 
ordination and service in the Church—white continuing ''cry 
property to he Siklis at heart. There was the earlier ease, also, 
of the Sikh Maharaja Dalip Singh, son of Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh, who applied for Christian baptism, only to be refused 
on the ground that his motives for becoming ‘ Christian 
were "merely political and patriotic. 1 he simple fact is 
worth recording here to indicate the place of motive often 
in the estimate mid at tionof conversion. His father had con¬ 
tributed hi iSt? Rs 2,185, ° r rabout ^700, toward the work 
of the then new American ftssbyterian mission in Lahore. 
The contribution was accepted, although it must have been 
quite obvious) v prudential, fur Rail jit s own devotion even 
as a “Sikh” was consistently political, and such a motive 
governed all his public actions. It would be unfaii, however, 
to make too much of ‘'motive' in inter-faith relations. That 
is. what may prompt conversion from one faith to another 
may not be always something that is purely religious. And 
certainly there art times when conversion itself is not the 
answer to confusion nor the solution to the problem of 
adjustment. Tins is peculiarly true when the Sikhs involved 
are Singhs. 

As we have viewed the Sikhs in their relations with sev¬ 
en! other major faiths, we have not failed to notice, surely, 
something genuine and persistent among them, and also 
something somewhat adventitious and clastic. Elasticity is 
provided for and really indicated in the very name they wear 
A "Sikh.'* we mav remind ourselves, is “011c who is under 
instruction, or » being instructed" (ridksfca, "instruction” 
is the ancient Sanskrit noun, whence the title Sikh by per* 
vmalizationV Sikhism is thus a learning process, Nuiilt 
did not use the terni-if strict regard for language be ob- 

-SserC F S*Bi» and F- Holer, SadJiu Srtfldtr 
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served—and Imd he done so, lie could scarcely luive given it 
3 single meaning. It would still have remained derivative, 
vague, adventitious and elastic lie used few terms at all 
which held concrete, specific and restricted meanings, and 
he employed no single term which can compare with “Sikh" 
in its capacity to include the total sweep 0 | his religion in 
relation to all other faiths—unless it was the wholly abstract 
Sat, or satva, "troth.** 

Sikhism has a mission still by reason of inherent flexibii- 
ify. even I hough it be to lose itself in any greater, more 
effective whole which will, nevertheless, inevitable preserve 
it. Jesus, for example, used no single term inclusive of the 
whole round of Ills own teachings, and. of course, lie did not 
use the term Christianity. J here is something in this 
name, however difficult it is to give it concrete and compre¬ 
hensive definition, and the content must be included in 
the final total. There is meaning in ''Hindu" also, and in 
“Muslim," indefinite though these titles are. Although 
Mohammed himself used the term "Islam" and gave- if a 
working definition, the “House of [slam" (Dam’Mslim) 
is a subsequen 1 construction whose furnishings have varied 
with new needs and opportunities, Even Ahmadiyya rttay 
have a share in what could come of mutual understanding 
among the several faiths. No devotee need now confess that 
his living faith lias been in vain, and mmes need not conflict 
and keep men separate—and also hostile, nvayl^c—if only 
what they signify is comprehended, utilized It is not li 
mere matter of "all roads hading to the summit," for there 
may be many summits At least, there is no single, concrete 
summit which all men would or could attain. 

Sikhism must reappraise iftdf in the light of its own his¬ 
tory. with due regard for the fruitful vagaries of speculation 
among its members, and with a just appreciation of their 
sincere devotion It has known how to be conn mural in 
spite of inner variations and should knew from this expert 
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trice and by the sheer weight of its present numbers how 
to act in inter-faith relations, mindful of the very gospel 
which the founder Naiuk advocated. Within the Sikh con¬ 
stituency, for instance, ate the quietistic, innocuous Udasis, 
and the activistic, militant and even fanatical Akalis. The 
little pilgrim band, we may recall, whom we met by way of 
introduction to our study, included such extremes as these. 
Hie Udasi hostel stands in Amritsar in close proximity to 
the Akal Takht, and they both are neighbors of the Durbar 
Sahib itself! These extremes may meet, have often met. in 
spite of intermittent controversies, and many a Sikh has 
found some satisfaction in what they represent—reference 
has Ijcch made already to comfort which a militant Singh 
had found at the ascetic Udasi hostel. 

Nirbanji Flmlliari (whom the present writer came to 
know in 1937) was until his recent death beyond three- 
scorc-and-ten gum of the Udasis—a blind seer, kindly, sim¬ 
ple. celibate. They say lie knew the Adi Grant ft by heart, 
and the whole ritual of his order. He practiced various arts, 
including native Ayurvedic medicine and took no fees for 
his advice. Tire Ayurveda is Hindu, is an appendix to the 
classical Atharva Veda, and is India’s oldest authority on 
medicine. Its lore lias been to Hindus divine revelation 
instructive in the use of herbs and magic, with spells for the 
cure of fever, dropsv, baldness, snake-bite, mania and many 
other human ailments. It holds also charms for love and 
vengeance, for prosperity in trade, for keeping cattle safe, 
for thwarting demons and al! enemies, and for the expia¬ 
tion of “offenses, failures, stains, transgressions" and what¬ 
ever else is “sin” as Hinduism secs it. The guru cured colic 
in his practice, and one day a layman came to him for .1 
charm against an evil spirit that was troubling his nephew- 
cures in absentia arc possible. His niece had previously been 
cured of a similar delusion. The Sikh guru need not hesitate 
to use these Hindu assets. Nirbanji had use for them and 
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for methods of his own, also, with many types of Sikhs, 
me hiding some keihdari Singhs. and he was a thoroughgoing 
Sikh in his own ascetic atmosphere, with an ochre robe as 
garb and several xadhm in attendance. His shrine was a 
gurdwara, but it contained, in addition to the normal fur¬ 
nishings. an image of Sri Chand. Nanak's son and the found' 
cr of the Udasi order—a peaceful contrast with Gobirid's 
sword that rests in the sanctuary of the nearby Akal, Tjakht 
But has not Christianity had ils Quakers and also its Cinsid¬ 
ers, and Islam its conquering Chads and its peaceful snfis 
and .spiritual Alunadiyyasd And Hinduism has its fighting 
Rajputs and its pacifistic satyagrahis. 

A certain highly-educated Sikh (known to tins author > 
has made explicit reference to flic many values in the varied 
Sikh tradition, which are still of use in any further mission! 
Nanak's novelty (he denied that Nstiak copied anyone), 
Amar Pas's castdcssness, Ram Pas's sendee, Arjun's devo¬ 
tion (martyrdom ), Har Gobind's politics and Cobind 
Singhji s "third religion (lisra panth kino pard.mi, "we 
have established a third panth," said Gobmd|. The very 
gurdwam fin Mussooric; where this account was given is 
a house of prater w here, although certain prohibitions are 
observed within the premises, those of any faith—and either 
ses—are welcome, including Moslems, And such, in theory' 
at least, arc the Sikh gurdw.iras anywhere. There is a tacit 
implication that Hindus, Christians, Moslems all might /use 
and find themselves, as Sikhs might, also, if thev should 
come to know and practice truth done 

There is opportunity now to begin to summarize our 
study, remembering that we have in mind comparisons and 
some appraisal of respective values, and that (he geographic 
Field is India in which the values must be tested. Three 
faiths, the Christian, the Moslem i including Ahmadiyya) 
and (he Sikh are "missionary," operating in a subtle, pre 
pond era lit Jv Hindu Imbitat. cadi standing in dire need of 
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overcoming many inner defects and alt enduring under some 
compulsion to resist a certain suction, it we may call it 
sue! i, of the quicksands—in a figure—which we give the 
name of Hinduism, AH four of them have interacted some¬ 
what freely, :ls due perspective shows, Sikhism has yielded 
a great deal to Hinduism, a little to Christianity and almost 
nothing to Islam, with a net result to itself of gain* Chris¬ 
tianity wit!i its present enrolment of eight millions came 
early into India—sixteen centuries ago—and often after¬ 
wards, and last of all in force. ,, Moslems brought Islam to 
India a thousand years ago and the faith there amounts to 
eighty-five ur ninety millions of adherents—possessed of 
great momentum. Sikhs have six millions for their four 
centuries of history. But Hindus number still two hundred 
and sixty-five millions who represent an order with three or 
four millennia of history. If India is not Hindu in the end? 
neither will she be Moslem or Christian or yet Sikh, The 
activities of these faiths constitute convincing evidence that 
India in tiie end will not be any one of these, namely. 
Hindu. Moslem. Sikh or Christian, as w e have knoll'll Ihein 
heretofore. And there i' something constant in the chang¬ 
ing figures of these faiths that seems to prove that whatever 
India in the end may bt\ she will not he irreligious! There 
are two source 1 , of the Canges, the Hindu legend says, one 
is in rhe sky and one among the mountains Hie distillation 
of the skv flow's dear enough at high Himalayan Gangntri, 
.uid continues faddy dear throughout the mountains, but 
runs muddy through the plains and especially by the sacred 
city of Benares (Kashi 1—and yet the faithful, nevertheless, 
can trace the river to its sources So it is with all the theories 
and practices of men them selves, the Indian might say, and 
so it is, also, with all phenomena, with the forms and doc¬ 
trines of religion as men have molded them—but the faith¬ 
ful can ultimately find the sourced 
»* In cotUKCtipn, that is, with European penetration in foree. 
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Whatever the Sikh disciples or timeless truth may seek 
and do hereafter, they must reckon with tile whole of India 
whose constituent doments arc not onlv numerous but 
typical, so typical, in fact, that the future of religion can be 
adequately studied within her borders. Among the items 
whicli Lhc Sikhs have first to reckon with are certain writ¬ 
ings, for example, the Adi Cranth, the Cnmtlt of Gobind, 
the Koran, the Shastras and the Bible. Their spiritual lead¬ 
ers, in particular, would profit greatly from a thorough study 
of the history of these scriptures and of their diameter as 
channels of the truth. The Adi C ninth itself is sufficiently 
composite to provide for critical analysis, giving immediate 
occasion for comparative analyse® of the most important 
scriptures of the other faiths It took heavy toll of other 
sources, and Sikhs have thought on such account that il 
inns! he iu ilsdf complete-although they have not applied 
to it a theory of revelation. It would not be difficult, there¬ 
fore. for them to Scam that no sacred scripture as such has 
been verbally inspired, that Chid had never chosen to speak 
to all nicri through one and only one linguistic medium— 
Hebrew, Aramaic. Arabic, Vedic. Latin, Hindustani m Gur- 
Hiukhi, I hid Cod spoken filially in Hebrew , for example, one 
might logically contend that all peoples should team He¬ 
brew as die avenue to finat truth. The practical handicap in 
this is readily apparent, t! is better to understand that God 
bus spoken in any language most appropriate to his hearers I" 
If then il is apparent that men find difficulty in exchanging 
among themselves by many tongues the fruits of rcvcUtkra, 
they may come to know at last Dial the words of any tongue 
are symbols and that fuller reality lies without them and be- 

“The language of (hr heart nf the hart faaffii. m which 
«r of the mind a often cilcd by ‘ heart” w. rather, the scar of the 
3«J™t devotee of the grat reli- mi till, lli.it which ridcejvcj and 
gums, eg-. al-Cffiaxali's doctrine brow* 
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yond them and must be sought and found by surer means 
also. 

Hindus themselves have distinguished, for example, be¬ 
tween revealed, or shrub, scripture and a larger mass which 
is merely the scripture of ’’remembrance" (shmiiti j, a mere 
body of tradition, and yet they have, nevertheless, made the 
freest use of commentary Lbhasbya) in their definition of 
the contents. The Moslems liave counted their Koran 
revelation, the very "word of God” (talam Allahi), ex¬ 
pressed in Arabic, "the language of the angels,” as they say. 
Nevertheless, there has developed among them a "science of 
Kalam'* in connection with which the contents of their 
boot arc viewed in many ways according to the literalistic, 
rationalistic or mystical dispositions of thdr interpreters. 
Some Sikhs have been aware of this. And the Koran has 
been translated—even as also the Bible and the Adi GrantJi 
liave been. Some Sikhs have come to know af diGereot views 
of the Christian Bible. The Protestants who have worked 
among Panjabi Sikhs, especially, have held consistently to 
their denominational tradition that the Bible was revealed 
and is "the word of Cod"—meaning by implication, if not 
explicitly, the only revelation. And they liave sought to dis¬ 
place with it the Adi Granth, the Koran and the Shastras, 
creating ultimately some extreme confusion in the minds or 
those in process of religious education. This confusion 
cannot readily, but must finally, be resolved, and the resolu¬ 
tion should be fairly easy to the Sikhs, who have been disin¬ 
clined to think that any one scripture as such may properly 
displace another. 1 * Nanak said “The perfect shall obtain a 


A distinction, of course, 
ihmjIJ be made between scrip- 
tunc and leligion, as also between 
religion? and religion— 
religion [pinth b dharm* the re* 
tzgion af the Hubs)- SiMis hold 


that Nanak came to “establish 
true religion, removing the false*' 
f dliarrn chslavo saeb da devo hir 
rrtluc), when religions were 
struggling with one another, with 
no advantage to anyone, nnd that 
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sight of Cod, and Jesus said, “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God" Any oi all scripture might Ire inti- 
dental to this end, by wluHever name a devotee is known, 
Personalities as well as writings are involved in the quest 
of truth, Sikhs have a succession of their own, as lurve Chris- 
tiaius, Hindus. and Moslems, and all of them arc channels in 
the process Sikhs have been quite familiar with such human 
agencies as gums, brahmans, su6s f sadhus, raunyaris, 
bhagats, mulks. clergy, saints ami their own gianthk An 
assembly of them alt might yield convincing lessons jn 
niorals and religion and indicate wlwt, after all* is the ideal 
life of man. There would be opportunity not only to com¬ 
pare the modes of dress and personal apj^earunce, but per- 
soual habits* also, with reference to hemp, liquor and 
tobacco,* 4 for example, and essential attitudes toward social 
problems, the economic order, and war and peace. Is there 


by hi* doctrine of l+ tke word” 

( ‘Ibhna/* from Arabic ai bLim") 
Koran slid Veda, for instance, 
arc only different name* f<st one 
perfect source, even as there h 
one Cod, True Name. Ci. ICha- 
an Htpgh, n. pp. 351-353, 654!. 

Si Nanak. of course, did not 
include tobacco and smoking 
among the rim whose doers would 
meet with severe punishment at 
last fmm God. namely* drinking 
jntasicznrs [ sbaiab, xahnii I letup 
ferment, etc, b eating hemp, 

3 11 urn, poppy, lust-coating meal- 
ne% (11 cah routed on skrwm, 
etc. It appears that tobacco was 
unknown in India in Nanak\ 
time, and ihaj it entered into use 
in India during the reign of King 
James I (who declared smoking 
to be "loathsome to the eye, 

see 


hateful to the nose; harmful to 
the brain, dangerum to the lungs'* 
and likened 1 the black, stinking 
fumes'* to "the horrible Stygian 
™oke of the bottcml&s pit"'). 

El was Cum Gnbiud Singh 
who put the ban on smoking 
among Sikhs (the Singhs) and 
conudrud abstinence from in¬ 
toxicants to be in keening with 
the true spiiit of the kWw, For 
members of the KhaJsa any use 
of tobacco a* offensive as 
cutting the hair, cohabiting with 
a Moslem woman, and eating the 
flesh of animals improperly slain 
\ the flesh might he eaten only if 
the animal was skin with a single 
itioke given with the invocation, 
"Sat Sim AkaT; this is jlmfka 
daughter), 
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justly a Christian, a Hindu, a Moslem and 3 Sikh interpreta¬ 
tion of the ideal life, all of which practically are mutually 
exclusive? Tire bare necessity of facing these issues thus is 
hi itself enlightening, but a sober conference on them would 
be inevitably « uslmctive. Sikhs liave known also of items 
more highly tlicologic.il. such as the Vislmuile Hindu 
ava tarns, the Koranic k a lain and the Christian incarnation, 
and should have occasion to compare them through ac¬ 
quaintance with the long history' of the Logos theory of the 
Christian with respect to Christ, the Moslem theory of 
Kalatti with reference to the Koran, and the Hindu view that 
Rama and Krishna and other personalities have manifested 
God- They could with all tlic greater understanding fit their 
gums and their Gmirth into the total proper view of things, 
whereby they might appreciate all the more the presence 
of the Cranth as Guru. 

And the comparative values of temples, gurdwatas, 
mosques and churches, together with the forms of worship 
itt them, demand consideration, Each of these types has its 
own history and its peculiar meaning which should be ex¬ 
amined once again as mens minds are bent upon a truer 
worship. No single type of building might he agreed upon 
and utilized, but some deeper insight into true devotion 
might be the lesson to the devotee as he worships hence 
forth at his own peculiar shrine. Rites and ceremonies might 
take on truer meaning, and scriptures and personalities be 
tatter understood, each in its own peculiar setting N’jnak, 
Mohammed and Jesus, for example, had in mind a very' 
minimum of ritual observance, and nut one of them had for 
his own use the tiered canon which his followers have used! 
Hindu ritual has tacit very various arid never simply uni¬ 
form. The followers of all these faiths might come to under¬ 
stand that forms and furnishings and buildings (which they 
may he intent on using) arc, like the words of scripture, 
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symbols—as also are the very mmes of Go A” This is the 
way of conservation, continuity and progress by immedkiEe 
and realistic means, instead of provincial competition 
against limited historic backgrounds and in the light of 
abstract theory' and dogma. 


Three salutary principles emerge when we take account of 
all the facts wo know and put the Sikhs in just perspective, 
and these arc what we might designate as recognition, devo¬ 
tion and cooperation. They are by no means mutually exclu¬ 
sive, but rather operate in constructive harmony—if men, 
that is, will use them so, for human brotherhood under God 
is the goal they move toward, and they recognize as "mis¬ 
sionary * the other faiths they work with. 

One household of Earth and all its members may very 


ic Stkha have made in theory, 
at least, a great deal of all this. 
They ascribe to Nanafc such 
words os iti esc, 

KUi lakh paikamhran kite 
Lakh uiilsr. 

Pit, Maihaic], Aulie, Gat^ T 
Qutb, Solar, 

Qftzi^ Mufti. Mauhi, Mul¬ 
tan* Sadr Ulnuir. 

Pandhe* Miisar, |otki . F , , 
bring a list of Hindu and Mos¬ 
lem '^prophets, avataiaL saints, 
experts, pure ones, almsmen, 
princes, captains, judges, lawyers, 
scholars (mtdla in Persian h the 
Arabic mania wi, both m caning 
the learned J , premiers, monitor, 
guide % and astmtiurncjs"—if the 
terns be translated seriatim— 
who represent mere names and 
passing offices, back of nil of 
whom is the One Lord of both 
Hindus and Musalmans, whore 
Name ii over al- This list is given 


in much the same mood as that 
of fap/i 35 fij.v.) with its appar¬ 
ent multiplicity where reality is 
One, and where all is really sub- 
rect to God's own hnkrn, a *ojth^ 
nance." 

There i$ in this something 
also, of the pantheism of the sun 
and other mystics of the dav\ 
whether tire distant IbnuVArabi 
(whom Nanak may not himself 
have known) whose heart, he 
'-aid* wz\ "capable of every form 
A cloister for rhe mcm^ a 
fane for idols, 

A pasture for gazelles, die 
votary^ Ka’bi* 

The tables of the Torah, the 
Koran." — R. A. Ntchal- 
um* Eastern Poefrv and Prose, p 
148: or, possibly the nearer fand 
familiar?) Sa'di of Shiraz whose 
catholicity recognized the k *baim- 
t«ms Gi«f who nourished at! 
mankind. 
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wisely recognize the existence and the rights of others, if 
the others indulge also in compensatory recognition This 
would not necessarily validate or mate conclusive any one 
religion or even all religions. It would assume tolerant and 
tolerable activity on the part of each toward the highest 
use of its own resources, especially for the improvement of 
its own condition, Hinduism need not hesitate at this provi¬ 
sion. It has been tolerant to the point of indifferent regard 
of other faiths, if doctrine only was at stake and if its own 
judgment operated. Even in its socio-religious character it 
lias indulged within itself in a certain effective form of 
recognition, advocating tliat a man make the very best of 
the opportunity and status to which he was horn an actual 
condition of ultimate adjustment in the lengthy round of 
life, Hinduism has not recognized, however, during the last 
two thousand years those social elements which belonged to 
orders other than its own. Recognition, therefore, would 
bring about in Hinduism some greatly needed social refor¬ 
mation within its own sphere of influence in connection 
with its attitude toward other faiths* Its recognition would 
be both practical and also theoretical. 

Islam has recognized from the beginning three other 
faiths, the Jewish, the Christian and the Sabian. although 
it has assigned to them inferiority to itself, Hindus and cer¬ 
tain others, also, were not reckoned on and Sikhs, of course. 
Irnd not come into existence, but there was a principle by 
which they, too, might he recognized by Moslems as oc¬ 
cupying a similarly inferior position—by the principle, that 
is, of qivas, "analogy." Islam likewise has given place to 
subdivisions of its own and its orthodox (Sunni) mosques 
have been open for worship to all kinds of Moslems. It has 
had no socio-religions problems hinging purely on a Mos¬ 
lem’s birth. Although Christianity has a long history of 
intolerance toward nil non-Christian faiths and even toward 
subdivisions of its own, a more liberal attitude prevails 10- 
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day which makes easier than ever the many Christian bodies' 
recognition of each other and their recognition to a marked 
degree of the other living faiths This does not entail the 
acquiescence of any man in theories and practices of another 
faith than liis. He is still free to make comparisons anti to 
estimate the values they disclose, and free, also, to act with 
reference to his membership in any faith. 

Iliere is a peculiar phase of recognition which pertains in 
India to Christians and to Moslems, if they recall licit there 
their faiths arc alien. Whatever Christianity and Islam have 
become or are becoming in the Panjab, for example, they at 
first were foreign. In contrast, the Hindu and the Sikh reli¬ 
gions are indigenous, anti the contrast between the native 
and the alien represents a valid and a vital difference. The 
members of the Moslem and the Christian orders may lie 
Indian, but the Moslem prays toward distant Mecca ami 
Iris very house of prayer is alien; and the sanction for the 
Christian rests somewhere outside of India, while his faith 
is more foreign to the Panjab than is Islam. Perhaps these 
two can never l>c acclimated, and their alien status nray be. 
nevertheless, to some extent a virtue. Koch lias professed to 
be a universal faith and its extension has taken it to foreign 
parts. Perhaps any universal faith must be at once, there¬ 
fore. both indigenous and alien! It may not be good for any 
faith at last to be altogether naturalized—or nationalized. An 
indigenous order unaffected by alien elements suffers serious 
limitations and in the end may hasten to decay. Hindus 
and Sikhs may really see this and be all the readier in conse¬ 
quence thereof to think well of the alien faiths, and to wel¬ 
come them as incentives to their own improvement And 
through their presence in the Panjab the Indians may be 
constantly reminded of what the*, faiths may still be in 
Ispahan, Baghdad and Mecca, and in London, Rome and 
Washington. 

Meanwhile a second principle, that of devotion, i.c„ lov- 
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altv. b impcraliveand is of simultaneous operation with the 
first. In fact, it was a just condition of the first, for recogni¬ 
tion operates among die faithful. A man most first to him¬ 
self be tine, duly conservative of his own inheritance and 
liis sane conviction, if lie non id make comparisons and lay 
claim to any good in other faiths. Tire Moslem sense of mis¬ 
sion to the world rests upon a prior seme of his submission 
to his God. The Christian likewise knows that personal 
devotion is the prior warrant of his own mission to the 
world, and he and the sincere Moslem must reconcile some¬ 
how these Loyalties. And they must grant the Sikh the 
privilege and need of his own loyalty and m this way come 
to know that they have, at least, a common heritage of p 3 m 
—martyrs have been numerous among them and they have 
a priceless heritage of suffering in the way of faith. Such 
manifestation* and fruits of loyalty as patience in affliction 
and missionary zeal may not wisely be ignored when they 
have bred substantial character Even the mimissionaty 
Hindu knows the worth of patience and submission, and 
he has gained in varied and prolonged experience immeas¬ 
urable concomitants to faith. 

Devotion of the proper kind becomes ready to criticize 
itself and should enjoy unlimited occasion for this. Alle¬ 
giance becomes more and more intelligent and discriminat¬ 
ing as opportunities arise for mutual intimacies. In this way 
loyalty becomes unselfish, the only kind of loyalty which 
is a virtue. It looks objectively at forms and institutions, 
even white it cherishes tin inner life of man as something 
fundamental in the last analysis Jesiu. Mohammed. Nanak 
and, for a Hindu example, Ramanuja, all emphasized the 
prim no of the inner life of man, and their followers, who 
best understand the “mission” of their Faiths insist that all 
devotees act truly—enthusiastically, sensibly and reasonabh. 
that is—in accord with the genius of their several faiths and 
with due regard also for the inner merit of others forms 
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and institutions. The most genuine devotion to religion 
knuws ib own inherent kind and will recognize the fellow¬ 
ship this knowledge prompts. Unselfish loyalties must find 
inevitably at last some means of combination. 

Such laudable devotion will induce cooperation in the 
meantime, not the superficial syncretism of ideas,, but a 
common effort for the general good, Therein the mutual 
recognition contingent on every min's devotion to his own 
ideal and his effort to improve his order will germinate a 
social consciousness from which an active program comes 
for the improvement of the total order. Many elements 
indeed can lie combined in such a state of things, including 
not only religion, but also politics and morals. The common 
good, in fact, requires such a combination, and the members 
of all the faiths as such must learn this lesson. It would 
allow for sects and parties (cf. Sikh panths and mMs), for 
provinces and states, as well as for separate households of 
religion, and it would reveal the fact that morality is some- 
how basic both in church and state. It would emphasize in 
these unprecedented days the fundamental worth of morals 
and would anticipate the rehabilitation of religion and the 
social order Hinduism, possibly, has minimized morality, 
and Islam has interrupted it with creed. Christianity has 
sometimes dogmatized not only in theology but also on 
good and evil, Nanak himself laid too little stress on human 
conduct, and Sikhs have yet to formulate a code for ib true 
guidance. All parties might well hike STdis counsel soberly 
that it paw no one to "wag a tongue thou ennst not guide." 

The most immediate cooperative enterprise to yield the 
best results in human welfare would be to practice brother 
hood. AD these religions have advocated this very- ideal, it 
being most conspicuous, perhaps, among the earlv Sikhs, 
unless the fellowship among the early Christians is a yet 
more conspicuous example. Moslems have been brothers 
within hr Jam, but Sikhs and Christians have usually denied 
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a local limit Hindus, probably, have been least brotherly. 
Sikhism itself has said, "Regard all men as equal, since 
God's light is contained in the heart of each. 1 ' There have 
been many ■'brotherhoods" (ikliwan) in the house of Islam 
and many unequal peoples "by Allah's favor have become 
brethren" (Koran 5:98). Christian tradition, in its turn, 
urges kindly affection and brotherly love without regard for 
race and clan. And Hinduism has provided fellowships of 
devotees beyond the bounds at last of caste. But the prac¬ 
tice of brotherhood among the many faiths is yet to be con¬ 
sistently exhibited and its fruitage nicely realized, whatever 
this fraternal method of devotion will lead to in the end. It 
must not be made to wait indefinitely on dogma; true reli¬ 
gion cannot suffer from its exercise, nor can any one par¬ 
ticipating faith be denied thereby the just returns of its 
own existence. A religion will not have lived in vain, if in 
the full economy of God. Sikhs in particular, by making 
increasing use of new facilities and instruments, economic, 
medical and educational, may justify the dream of Nanak 
of man's supreme welfare in Sat Nam and confirm the con¬ 
fidence of subsequent disciples in Akal. thus realizing de¬ 
ments of "timeless" truth that are always manifest in time, 
which are particulars through which in an insubs tan rial 
world men may learn the truth of the eternal. 

The suggestion that these three principles operate— 
namely, recognition, devotion and cooperation —and that 
they be employed, may indeed amount so far to a counsel 
of perfection. There is, however, ample warrant for such 
counsel against the background of all the facta which have 
now in this present study passed U5 in review 'Hicrc are also 
some conclusions even more verifiable which the compara¬ 
tive religionist may reach through his study of the Sikhs in 
the relations they haw had with Hindus, Moslems, Chris¬ 
tians and the Ahmadiyyas, conclusions which also bear 
further upon the quest of timeless tmth and indicate par- 
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ticuJurly the attitudes and activities indispensable among 
niembers of contiguous religions They are five in number, 
as are the nvers of the Panjabi homeland of the Sikhs, anti 
as I lie centuries arc thus far in which the fortunes of the 
Sikhs are manifest. 

i I he problems of any one historic, religious movement 
cannot I* solved, its fortunes secured and its objectives 
realized, by itself alone. These cuds come onlv in relation 
ship with oilier faiths, with those especially wliich ate con- 
temporary and contiguous, whence the one religion may 
drjw to its own advantage conclusions warranted by com¬ 
mon interest. 

’■ No ,cl '5“>n has ever arisen of and bv itself, unless in 
vague and general pre historic times when early men were 
ignorantly experimenting with institutions in a primitive, 
spontaneous iitmospbere. Hinduism may indeed have lud 
some thing of this sort of spontaneous beginning, according 
to our theoretical or even anthropologicil reconstruction 
I tic other faiths are more particular and definite, Islam, 
especially, and Hinduism itself liad become historical be- 
foie the others appeared in India. No religion in historic 
times has lived within and of itself, especially ii it has been 
a missionary faith moving into Foreign regions 

■>' ^ 1C impact of a missionary religion upon any 

other In ; been fragmentary, partial and sectarian To fact 
no religion has b-n able to move into new association com- 
petitivdy until it has gathered experience and strength in it-, 
original habitat throughout a certain length of years The 
passage ot time, even so, lias already taken tdl of the faith’s 
originality and unity, and its subsequent extension lias beta 
usually sectarian. Time alone had altered and will always 
alter the qualify of any creed and its practical objectives. 
Moslems and Christians who entered the Panjab were them¬ 
selves sectarian, 

4 N{1 one r eligion, nor any sect of nue religion, has dis 
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placed or has absorbed another faith or sect, nor does it 
seem that it ever could accomplish this, 1 * ‘Conversions'' 
have occurred in the seme of transfer of a member from 
one religion to another, but one faith cannot convert in such 
3 sense another faith. That is, it cannot uproot and destroy 
what is indigenous, and if it has become indigenous it lias 
lost its own “ecumenicity." There is a still sounder content 
to conversion, a process other than substitution or annihila¬ 
tion, one of general alteration and mutual adjustment- 

5. The history of particular conversion, including a study 
of the individual converts, shows amply and convincingly 
that the convert in becoming such has not changed radically 
and fundamentally, whatever sudden shock was registered, 
and that die primary, enduring effect upon him has not been 
his committal to an alien doctrine, or even his adoption and 
practice of a foreign ritual. Such results as these arc in¬ 
cidental in the long run to a yet more immediate, compel¬ 
ling and even personal inducement 01 incentive, such as, 
for example, some social benefit within Iris old, traditional 
environment. Particular conversion is, after all, something 
essentially natural and human, and the truth and validity' of 
this finally appears in any developing community of con¬ 
verts—communal character conforms so largely to natural 
locality. 

These five conclusions to which our present study seems 
to lead us arc by no meins separate streams, but tributary' 
altogether to a combination, even as the five waters of the 
Panjab join to make the Indus— “Tin- Avon to the Severn 
flows, the Severn to the sea „ , "—or as the five centuries 
already of Sikh history which represent a continuous flow of 
lime, or, even further, as the five peoples, Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Sikhs and Ahmadiyyas an? all together Indian 

“ Is such the implication, at prosper only if the other is en- 
least. of the saving attributed to tircly removed" lik rahe it, jai 
Nanai: that "one religion can nth tali hi clialc rahi)? 
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Rithin a widening horizon. Yes, these peoples are all Indian, 
are cltildren of a culture which is a long tradition to which 
many devotees and imitators have made their contribution, 
Length of years for India lias so often effectually overbal¬ 
anced novelty and has determined alteration. And yet those 
five fellowships of faith, these separate communities, have 
been experimental, have moreover found advantage in ex¬ 
periment and have learned to trust it as an instrument of 
further good, Nanak, Sikhs and Sikhism, in particular, have 
themselves brought novelty to India, and yet they move 
with the general trend and find increasing worth in their 
own movement while the culture itself of all India prospers 
—a process which, as a whole, whatever its extent in space 
and time, is essentially, as in the Sikh conception, timeless. 
The greatest moral lesson of the process is also something 
Sikhism lias itself defined, namely: the triumph over self 
is the conquest of the universe, 11 and. Truth prevails "with 
blessing to the righteous and by the unrighteous man's 
destTuction. , ' ^, 

« "Mam jifcii [iiyi (to" (fj.v. « “Sikh ubar anfch sangharo'' 
on the titter page of Kha/uii —-quoted bv Kha/jii Singh p 

Singh). 657(44). 
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Abu, lather 

Adiun (iwan), the Modem all to public payer uttered from the 
mosque by the "crier” iiriuadhdhin. fflueain) 

Adi, original, first, pnmary 

Aham Brahman [aitni], 1 am Brahman, meaning in Hindu then- 
philosophical terms, 1 have realized identity with the Absolute 
Aliimsa pin*). non-injury to am tiling bdn& a principle of 
Hinduism and Jainism 

Alii, people of otic family or religion l or scnpMirc) 

Ahlu ! kitab, people who hold a fi bnoL‘* religion 
Akal, timeless, etcrosd 

*Ali (Alv), the name in particular ot □ comm of Mohammed who 
became also his son-in-law iiid the father of Mohammed i only 
surviving grandsons, two of whom* Hasan and Hitsayn, were mar¬ 
tyrs in flic eyes of Alids and Shiis 
Alid, of the family of Ait 

Allahi a symbol, whatever its original roots, of the Cod Mohammed 
came to know by mrclabon; Mohammed may have coined the 
word 

Allah u ntbar, Ilf., Allah Is grata at very grab supremely great 
Amrit {amribi* a-mrita)* un-dying; nectar 

Anand (ainnda). pleasure, delight, case; an epithet of Akal, Sat Nam, 
or supreme Spirit 

' Aid (aqlti) , mind,, intellect, reason 

Aiati {artu)> the light waved before an idot, or the act of waving 
lights ritually 

Ashram (^run, a shram), irarwration: an abode, i hermitage; ot 
O ne of four pcnids in a brahman's life 
Asfok, a believer, thrist (opposite of niltik, q.v., one who says "there 
is not" a Cod) 

Avatar > avatars, auto), a descent of deity, an "incanution/’ a theory 
of Hinduism, in particular 

Ayurveda* wisdom ot prescription for long life; a work on medicine 

Baisakh (Vahhakh), the Hindu and month (half April, half May) 
in which the moon Is full near Vishakha (four Stan in Libra and 
Scorpio) 


* Sec the lades, abo, for proper nouns especially 

ssr 





GLOSSARY 

fcwsafchi (Vduhalcjii j. the day of tiie fuD momi in ihc Hindu month 
Vmshakha 

Itapr'Id ( Baqarahldj* ' cow festival '; $cc td 

Bjikut i bsrrakat j p blessing 

Barsat, tain, the rainy season 

Uliagar, a provincial farm of btiaktu, q r y r 

Blukb, devubth 3 devotee 

tthjfcti, worship, devotion, religion, faith 

Bhang, an ia Myfcan t made tttim hemp-leaves, if used as feminine 
(a± j nmHridsne, brtjdi, destraeban, etc ) 

BLicL Stone (lujuni Luw.id), a dozen stones or fragments □[ stone 
cemented *i> one intgohr oval stbisut 7 inches in diameter, set in 
the soiitliewt comer of tin Kj bull nt Mecca 

Chadr (ehadd^O, sheet, cloth 

Cliadi didmj, or diaddar *ndazi, a marriage ceremony. as when 4 
man marries a widow .1 sheet is thrown ovce both 
Quit (chftiitfj, wheel, drcle, discus 
ChuiTur, Jcniher^wpiier 
Chanda I 1 dund.iliyj), a sweep cr 
CJiiiatnf. Ljihbrull.i 
Qiauri fchaunh), a Ih-flapper 
Chau th (efraotha), fonrrfi 
Chela, pupil, disciple 
Cbtihra, swixpcr 

Dagptu* 1 shrine for acted id id* a tope 

Dat (djninJ, hoiiar, limitation, a* in Daru'I fiarb, the scone of war 

Daibai, house. court, hall of audience 

Deva, 3 god; devi, a goddess 

Dh arm a fdhnnnaj, religion, see index 

Dhikr fzikr), rrnieinbcang, a rcirgiaqj ceremony ot act of devotion 
Ohiinnii fziroroi), a nofrMosIem Subject of a Modem government. 

one in covenant relation wins pays a tax 
Dhoti, a clot h worn aboni ilit middle 

l ^n (p row u u cej as dctu J. religion, as in Din-i-Jlahi; see indc* 

Doha, a couplet, distich 

Dwi]i IdvijaJ, ftflM-bom, a man of one of the three upper cartel 
of Hindu* rr 

Faqfr, poor, a mendicant 

r-iqh I fiqalij. knowledge, with special reference to divine law 
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GLOSSARY 


Oa^ldi* throne ftoUit) 

Cayatri a laded Vialit verse; sec nufex 
Gcpi r milkmaid 
Chadi, treachery, rebellion 
CliLiJi Li ivjqU “tunc of ptiQdv J 
Ghuzj. vra/riot, plunderer 
Chud water for bathing, bath 
Graljj.it,. a liousotwpcf 
Cntutttf, a married man 

Gumtuklu, tfic sacred "'guru tongue" of tile Si Lis3 
Cum, a religious teacher and guide 
Cyan, religion* knowledge 
Gyani, one who expound* ndigiutis lore 

! hdci.ii ihadis), txaditkiii^ layings o£ Mohammed 
Hafj. pilgrimage, especially to Mecca 

Ihijfi, one who luit made in person at by prmy tlic Meccan pit- 
grunagy 

I Li qq (al-llaqq), fact, true, he who is true 
1 taib, war* battle 

I l.iM, green, a name of the god Vishnu 
Ihili (Hob), a festival baring the name 
iluLtn, judgment* a judicial decision, command 

Ibadat, worship 

Ibadat klunn r bouse of worship 
Ibn, son 

Id. fcilitd, ‘Wnl'Fitt al the dose of fbniatbn, Bar|nf4d ibto p 
*id), cow-festival; etc 
Ik {&), our 
ILhwnn. bfotbdhcmd 
linanu leader, guide, priest 
Irnnmat, u priestly succession 
Tirun. bidl 

fanum. birth 

Unamsalh, birth''record, life* tore 

|aueu* the briltinaiucal thread 

Up, praise, telling nnc\ bearLs, saving pra>™ 

Upmato. man 
band, party 
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Jab, birth (caste) 

Jhatka. slaughter 
jihad, halp war 

Jiz*ab (jijciya), a tax levied on dliunrni^ o.v; 

JulaJia, weaves 

Kakkis, the five fcs of the Singh's equipment; see index 
Kaiani, word 

Kantta (kami), action; sec index 

Kashf, the inystkal 

Kavnitha, writer 

Khand r portion 

Kbitri i kihatriyg]. waitioT 

Khibtatp caliphate 

{Oio|a3i t cunadi; one of an t^naiEian ordn 
Kitabi book 
Kumhar, potter 

hohar, bbcimiith 
Lob r a water 

Mfldhabi (madiabij* a sweep a hnnal Sikh 
Mad rasa, school 

Malimif, great, an eminent p«wn r religious superior 
Mala, wreath, necklace 
Marga, ran!, way 

Mawim, "monsoon," seasonal (tins 
Mayo, illusion; see index 
Mela, a fait, a religious gathering 
Mihtar, scavenger 

Mist, like; a political jurisdiction or province; see index 
Mnliamun, a Moslem festival or celebration 
Mulls, teamed man, judge 
Mushrik, an unbeliever (non-Moslem) 

Nastik. one who dentes the etiitrnce of Deity 
Nat, Nath, Natt. "lord" a yogi, or possibly a'knave 
Nishan. mark. sign, signal. Bag 


On, Onkar, Onglar, name of God 


GLOSSARY 


Pngal si] ad 

I'jhuL communion: see index 
Pakki, §ood h true 

PuiicliiiEHfri. fifth caste fcilk p ouEca&tcs 
Panebsyst, council oi "five" 

Pandit, adviser* teacher 
Piiivth. tiny* sect 
Parkadi, famous 

PabtSC, SWCCtS 

Path fpttflia), mad, path, lesson 

Pathshah, school 

Path. $h te, sweeb i piihise) 

Pir, oM man* saint priest 
Puja* worship 

Qadi [kadi, cpzi), judge 
Qxdu power 

Qahndar (qjbndara ji k ,1 kind of cloth 

S Jb. Hear!, mind 

blah (tibia), praycr-diicctiun (Mecca) 

Qih, fort 

Qivas T comparing, analog) 1 
Qtir’au (Korun). sec mdc* 

Rebeck, Li stringed instrument nf music 

Sahlu, assembly, company 
Sadhu t pious, a devotee 
Saint public prayer 
Siinuclli* a tomb 
Sunup assembly, urairiiHoti 

Saiiuyasi one who has abandoned ul! wmldhncs* a jngi < yogi} 

Sat (kacb), sw index 

Sati (suttee}* widow-burning 

Sayyid {Said), lord 

Suw3 p service 

Shadi T marriage 

Shahid, martyrdom 

Shakhsiut. individuality 

Shakta, Shokti. powerful, strength 

Shibha, instruction 

Shirtp "ajrodafcicnT of other power with Albh 

Sit 


glossary 

Shraddlia, EaitJifuJ, memorial ceremony 
Stpalii {sepoy), soldier 
Siickr (saidar), b adman. chairman 
SJofca, stanza 

Stnrili (slimriti), remembrance 
Stuli [shiuli), levelalion 

Tabut, taziiih, bier, model of the mausoleum of Hnsayn 

Tasbdid, witness 

Tat tvam asi, "that thou art" 

Tawbid, Unity 

Tirag (thug), rubber 

Tdak, a sectarian mark on the forehead 

Ummah, people 

Vaisakhi (Baisalii). 3 festival, see mtfei 


Wadu (warn), ablution 
Yogi (jogi), an ascetic 
Zuniodar, land-owner, proprietor 
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Indcv 


Ablution *£, go, 36" 

Abu. ML 1 +# 

Actm?Imhi ziq 
Ad E l an fazan) 100 
Adi Grantli {see also Cnuth 
and Grant!] Sahib | vi p Gz r 
M 4 *k* 17*. 2 = 3, * 17* -?v 

jii 

Afghanistan n& T 248, 1-- 
-V 4^. ipi( 156 
Afium Bnilimun 168 
Ahimsa 160 
AS]1 5:79 
Ahfufl Kif.ib -fi 
Ahluudu aag, z*n 
Ahmad sflBL 
Ahmad SLiidi i2 n i^.| + 

=47 

Afimadrvys 23, 288^90, %2 d 
AIlh! 14, zojf, ; 5 i, -68, zg8 P 

311 

AIM Fuiakli 313 

A kill Saiut 243 

Altai Titht 14, i 7+ , 251, 

Altai Lhtfcal 200 

Altai is u, 14, a, i?, 229-231, 
*5v 141, 280, 294^ jo; 
ALhar ii„ J4-, 157-168 
AUxtr Naiimlt t6>' 

Ali 24, 46, soy 
AJidl 4? 

Aliwa) ij-i 

ADali 14, 48, ico. lfrfi 

AJialm Aibjr 168 

'^ m ? r , Dj j i ‘>v M 1 . 1 >8- -'-i 

Ambala S. £3 

Am rtf viii. 75. 1-4, i^, 185 
Amritsar i. . fid. 14;, ,44. 
22S, J75_ 

Analogy (qiyas) 41, it, -if, 
Attaiia i4of.. 28- 
Aiumtlpiir 183. 185, tt' } 


Anaradliajnjra g 5 
Andrews, C F. 500, 519 

^qf^S ^ Iaf> " 4 

Arati 91 

Afjtm 1 , * 4 , zgL 6 i t i 5 f ( 142 * 
*57* i6gl, -,15 
Arjimdrva Mcfji 35 
AimvS. 195, 214, sit, 151-25:5, 
2561 ,, : 66 , 269 !. 

Ashranm to 
Asoka 160 
Adit m 
Atari j jf. 

Alhantt Veda 521 
AtnaTigzib 14. 176!?. 

Avafciu 31 , 60 , 66 . 106 , m, 
125, 168, 200 
A vesta 70 
Ayurveda 5:1 
‘Azftxn Shah 190 , 207 

Baba Atal 15 
Baba Buddha sf> 

Babur 75 , 8 j, io»-n>), 106 . 109 

Baghdad 20. 4$f. 

Bahadur Shall 207 !. 

Bjinid 96. » 4 s^si^ 

H+nsjfdi s77i 222 
HjIu 19 

B.aiurg.% ; Berimes* Kadii) 9 , 4 6 , 

49- 54- &$* ft 7 , 323 
Banffcj Singh vL 172, 2oH f hi- ^ 
2*9 

Itanckiputb zzsf. 

Tkndces ;n 234 
Baar 7d 50 , 196 
Barltst 139 

JW 77, 254 
Hawaii All inti 145 
Bess 147 
8 edi 66 
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MugjL 64* . I = v 145. 165, 31 3 , 

P 6 

Bhafctu ioh r no, 316 
Bhakti 6c. no* 11B, *32 
Biuhg 96* 103, 233 
Bhan,gaiiath 96 
Rhangi 234!. 339 
Bharat ifo 
BbAtlDELl 2 oof. 

BhottadiajYj 276, 302 
Bijak 5= 

Bikaner 279 
Bir 68 

Bir Singh 128 
Birba] 153. 169L 
aE-Bimni 41 

Black Stone too 
Bo-tree 8*5f_ p 95 
Bohmli 46 

Brahma i Bams.i) i3if. F 129, 131 
Brahman, Brahmans 43, 48, 32, 
84. 89, 91 „ 95, 97, t 4 7. 50*. 
*16 

Brotherhood 49* 60. t 4 ;. 19^. 
Biyrion sjfi 

Eiidauni (Rudjytihi) 149, 165 
Buddha Si, 76. 89. 131, 140. 

Buddhists, Buddhism 75. $8r„ 
94, 145, 157* r$9- -JO* 

Dull 113, 114 
But Sliikan 4: 

But-khans 78 

Calcndji 180, 191 
Cambridge Shorter History 160, 

Canal 297 

Cspuchitii 260 
Caimclitcr i6ti 
Cartridge 166 f. 

Civic i jatr, etc, I -tyf* $z, > 4 , 
61,69.85,95, »?iC 1-8.194, 

367. a?7* > * S1 


CiBillies i6; r 260, 317 
Census* population ^ i|6, 2^4, 
276, 287, |cSf. 317! * 323 
Ceremony, ritual 94, t^S, 236. 

268, 285?.* 327 

Ceyton fLmkaJ gjf. 

Chadar daitia 24^, Cf. 10; 
Chidr (chuddar* sheet) 105 
Chaitanya 60. 106 
Chakra 160 
Oiakravartin 160 
Ckunar 279 

Chandu Shah 153, ikgf. 
Chflivahu 159 
Chatui Das 8tif 
Cham i 230 
Chanth 1SS P 217 
Chela. chile SiL, 147 
Chi lafiu 1 c SI. 

Chlutar 63 , 104, i 38 
Chilian wa !a j6o 
Oijtij 94 f. 

Cliisiiti, Cliisbtis 4 Bt„ f 158 
Christianity* Christians 41. 70, 
91* 165, 195, 2506., itfi. 
WOf-> 29 j ( 516f., 529 
Church of England ifiifF, 
Cttctimdrion 199, 303. 316 
Clark. Robert abi 
Coinage 218 

Communal, Community 277, 
ifiyf., jC.i, 507, ¥>qt, 31 3 
Comparative Religion v. ji\ 
3 - 7 - 5 ^ 

Condlusiuns 354-336 
Gonpess* ] radian National 9. 307 
Constituency 3ogf, 

Convexrinn. Converts, ^g H 264. 

271 , 579. S»A f -* >35 
Cooperation jjsf. 

Coupling. R. 9 
Ciooke, Willum 276 
Crops 6, 291 
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Culture; Indian gaff., 163. 336 
SOdi 233, 277-161 
Western a6ti fc 27411-, 

Gumming* Sir*fohn igb 
Cumringham, J. D, si, 185, siu 
*Mt *7* f - 


Dabhtan 66 p 72, 106 
Dagote 94 

Da[ip Singh 257 

Diliwah 235 
Dara 176 
Darter q 

Darter SaJiili ic-i", 73, 

223. 196. pi 

Ehulib^ M. L 2B1 

Daml-Ilarb ifLj 
DaruT-tsJttn 164, JJ0 
Dttwfcli f dervish) “3 

Doswan Cnmth 2 \o 
D,md Singh 2 ^ r 319 
Ptwbtan 67 
Para Ram 193. IQJ 
Delhi (Dilli) 6 ; t ioi, 182, iB*- 
270 

Deo Bate Kansk 8, 21. 6 b f 2S9 


Deva p. 63, 6Sp 137. dt< 

Devi 191 

D^viJ 8jf. C/, 93 

Devotion 34^331. CY. Htekti 

Dtenn Dus 193. 195 

Dliacma 123. 129. 131+ 162. 1&3, 


Dlmnmhala 78 
Dhikr 47 

Dfeutmu 14 *- :ii 
Dhoti 127 
Din 161. 2.^ 

Din j fljlu 143. t6of.. 162 

Dip Sin “It 19 

Diwan in. 214 

Doab 46, ioi. i0 

Doctrine ?=, 6of,. 64!-. 7", 87, 


165, 196,202!., 205, 511 -516. 

„ 3*7 

Dtfgra 25 3, 257! 

Demo 53, in, 201 
Dohawati 55 
DujI Government 26c 
Duff, Alexander 165!. 

Dam Dum =67 
Dunbar, Sir Cevgc 260 
Durga 24, -(), 104, 157. tqif. 
“5 

Dwfja 6g. 187 

Eait India Company 247, 155, 
20, 26;, 0j? r 
Eddington, A. f>. 311 
Education 2f)tf„ 291-294 
Educational Despatch 283!. 
Edwmln, H. 276 
Ek fiL cka) 69, 201 
Eliot* Sk H 156. 138. 184. 

iSS, so 9 , 21 u 214 
I'pkcojkitem 264 
Evfl Sj 

Famine 256 
F:scjir 2jp 34, too. 213 
Farewell 170^ 

Falbpor SiVri i “8 
Festivals 153, i8ol r iqtp z%qi w 
266, 291 

W> 

FiidirwSJ 41 

Finxxpstr 227, -3" 

Five vnartyn 1931, 

Food, diet 83, igh. 219, 123* 
233, 280. 292, 3*6 
Fy/alpuria 236 

Gaddi 171, s 88. 274 
Candi Singh vi, aft, 203, ill 
Gandhi 72, 19(if. 300 
Gangs (Ganges) tai» p* 
Gangulri 323 
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INDEX 


Garb 76, 95, 96. 99, ill, ju. 

31 3, «j, 337131, aS8f. 
Garrett, U, L O. vi, 258, 146, 
etc. 

Gaya SS 

Gsyatri (Savitri) 12; 

Cnadr ka W'aqt 264 
sl-Chazali 47, 224 
CJiazi ioj. ;xr 

Ghazni at, 45 
Chtilu Chan is, 331 
Child z<vf 

Gian (Cyan, gima) 1 ;i 
Cohind (Govind) 12S 
Gobind Singh I. 2. 14. n. 6;, 
187-1 it, Jjt, 271 
Gobindgarli 22 

God 53 > 57 . 9**, 105. 116. 149, 

sq6, 257, 415 
Goddesses 24. 79?., iqif, 
Gorakhnslh 6o„ 95 
Gordon, J, J. II i-o 
Crahasti 71 
Grand Trunk Road js 
Crjntli, Gran Hi Sdbib 11, 30, 
50, fa, 70. 106, ioS, ifcff,, 
198, 217, 251. 266, 306 
Cranthr 17, 63, 133. 179. 

186. fafi 

GrantS-Ln aid 214, -S3 
Gravestones iB 
Griffin. L li 238 
Gnjtat 75. 271 
Cui Da> 62, 146. 174?. 

Curd wars 1, 10. i$f., 79. 13;. 

iBi, a??. 595 

Gmdwars reform 28. 276, 394 

t ■ L 3 ^ 37 J 
Gilfmati Nji rov 511 -31 s 

Girrniukhi *9, 109, 119, i-jSf 
Gum 4, 10* 51, 87, 100/n^ 

Gntutnattfl =}£>, 

Gysn Ratna^ls 146 


Gvsni 152, 179 
Hadd )1 3 

Eiadith 69, 109, 175. 267 
Hafiz 45, 184 

{] 4ir1 *- :1 9> 151.i58.-5.fi 
HS 

Hsndalis 224?. 
al-Haqq 146 , 148 

Har 144 

Mar Dpi 68 

Har Cobind 15, 154, 172-174 
Har Kuhan 176 , ,82 
liar Matidir .44 
Mar Rai 1-5, 22; 

Hart 164 

Hard war f Haridw.irj J fis 
Dan 116 , 142 , tRr 
Haii Chiind 133 
flcmp 96, 103, 255, *36 
Himmat 195 

Hindi 72. 68, 108. 183, 109, 282 
Hindu 507, 520 
I hitduL 109. i 3 Sf. 

Hindus, Hinduism 43#., 54, 

no, t4 3< 164, 213, 331l - 
296 , 329 
Hindustan, Hindu4.mi 240, 282 
I Iota (Unlit iScf., ;2n 
Holmes, T. R. 265 
Henna 275 
Umnscope 68 

Uukm ns, 117, sio, 312, 528 
f fnkm Narnah 216 

Htl 53 VTI 24. 48, I49. 240 

Hyderabad 47 , ioS. 313 . -08 


IbadalLhan.-. 158(1-, 165 
Tbhcbwn, D tSs, 276 
I bn Karrum 40F 
Tbn Qarovit 46 

Ibrahim Lodi 84, 10} 

‘Id je, 196 , 21 S 
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INDEX 


Idolatry 4if.. 44, 5«. &J. io$, 

14Q,' 2&1 

«M*) 7*- *»? 

IWittill 554 

lin.iiii. Iiinmat. Imamis 46. 61, 
jog 

fnun 144, 179k 
Indian Social Krfurnici 196 
India lXti 124 
Indus 5, 24S, 33S 
Itijil 177 

In toucan t 96. Sec alto Hemp 

Islam 14;, 250, 278, 520, 329 

Isma il, Jima'itian 46 


akilpiir 17, iof- 
ucVinji. A- V. W, 66 
a ga ninth 74, Sgf.. 261 
afiangir 12, 155, 174 
ams 24, 86. 97k, 160. jcs 
aito 404-407 
almulhai 8 

aiti.inw.il,! 22, 42, 554 

. amntiptTi 61 

amtnvsaVihi 6if.. 71, "f,, 92. 

106, 224 

a lieu Oaf.. 72 

ap. Jupu "4. no, 114. lij 
apji (Japuji) 71, to&Ef.. no- 

144. l 4^ ,6 7- l6S 
apfi ijjc-ioa 

apmalji, fupns, Japtsp 110 

assa Singh 242 

oswant Ran 249 

at. fats Of., 41. to. C3, 67, 148. 

1S9. 198, 235, 244, 278 
□taka Oi 
at ha 50 3k 
■ati 50, 52 
[emit a do 

csu^ShS, to6, 169, 205, 4 30 * 

fctha 141 
Jews 10. 41, 70 
Jliatla 426 


'htlurn 160. 260 
'iliad 59. 2iS f 248, 161. iGS 
ind 270, 279, 409 
tta 188, 194, 2S3 
fizyab 44, 158 
Job 71 
odJi 129. 137 

todh Singh vi. viii. 65, 119. 194, 
411-41c 

I ohnsun, W. F. 24 
omtitys (ctp. Ntoak’s) Chap, 

uloha 50, 279 
'umna 46, 101 
wafa MtiLhi 147 

Ka'hah 9, 24, 100, 147, 428 
Kahir 37k, 49-55. 56, 60, 1O0, 
106, ioS, 14? 

Kabirpjiiili, Kabirpantbis 52, 56, 
106, 163 
Kahn a 14S 
Kata 33 

Kakkas iqti, 209, 222, 302, 306 
Kalin Shah 48 
Kalal (Kalar) 279 
Kularn (kabnjt) 146, 

Kali 24. 79!., 191 
Kaljyuea 87, 167 
Kalki 168 
Kib 66, 68 
KamarujXi 84, iSj 
K andy 95 

Kmhaip 229, 246, 248!. 
Kapnrthalj 27o, 179- ^87 
24, 47- M 1 

Karma ;i, in, 128. 12A %iy 
Kartflrpar 77, 104 
Koshf 48 

Kadi! (Benares) |6, 523 

Kavastha 233 

Kaye, J. W. 26a 

Kcav, F, E. 55 

Kesndan iof-, 209, etc. 

Kliadur 157 
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Khafl Khan 188.20S, :ii(„ — 16, 

S 5 S 

Khxubar j6S, 348, 274 
KhuVii.ih (Caliph) 148,167, 1 — 
Khatsa 6, 4, U, 173-330, 192, 
2j6, 304 

K2uls4 College viii, 23, 63, 213, 

3 t}I 

Kbaud ( tlhnrm-, gian-, karnm , 
sadn) III), 131,'»32 
Kh.iraL Sinfjb 250, 319 
Khatri 141 L 211. 314, 223, 278 
Khimn Singh vi, 1S6. 304, 107, 
lie, :n, 134, ijo, 31 fi. 336 

Khilflfat (Calipluk > 43, 167 

KJioj jJi 46 
Khuda 31, tfj& 

Khnscnr 1 j?F 
Kipling ftndyaid 33, 43 
Kirpan fcf. LiilLas) 306 
Kihib 14ft 

Kitchen 10. z%, 137, 141. 13k 
323 

Koran (Qur'an) 4». 51, 71, ier-. 
loi. 109, m. i7<ig„ 191. 
104, 14-. 166L 333 
Kctwul 184 

Kn^inn 48, qa w 182 
Kmhua, L, R. Vi 
K^huttiyj 66. Klnrtri 
Kmidi^i lySf 
Kurds *o 

Lihna 76, 136 

Ubim 6/}yf. t 222. 1^% 2 i^ t 
2H4 

I il Singh 2^ 

Lain S 3^ 

$6, itifif,* 137, iqo, 

:66 h 

LjiiLi fCetltm, q,v.) 

Lhv {dfoanna, fif|h. M.-mn, To- 
Tab* q-v.) 287 
Lawrence* Sir I! 2^8, =6_| 


Liquor la, =6. 53, 96, 103, 197, 
* 35 , 1454,, 195, 316 
Lodi 54, 64. 101 
Logos 31 
Loh 303 t 2lS 
Lohar 27c) 

91, 9J 

JLucai, E, D. sSi 
Ltickzwjw j.6, 169 
Ludhiana H 

Macaulay, T. 1L 287 
Nhcaulifre, M. A, vi B 1 jg p 148* 

J 7>* -^4r z*i. :iv i6S 
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